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Abacas — the  uppermost  member  of  a  capital. 

Almery — lit.,  a  place  for  the  alms,  but  usually  the  cupboard  or  closet,  near  an 

altar,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  vessels. 
Almonry — the  room  in  which  the  alms  were  distributed. 
Aumbry — used  indifferently  for  Almery  and  Almonry. 
Apse—"  the  semicircular  or  polygonal  termination  to  the  choir  or  aisles  of  a 

basilica." 
Arcade — a  series  of  arches,  open  or  blocked,  supported  on  columns.    When 

blocked  the  arcade  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  "  blind." 
Architrave — the  lower  part  of  the  entablature  (see  "Entablature"). 
Archivolt— the  under  surface  of  an  arch. 

Ashlar— hewn  or  squared  stone,  as  distinguished  from  unwrought  stone. 
Ball-flower— an  ornament  resembling  a  ball  placed  in  a  globular  flower,  the 

three  petals  of  which  form  a  cup  round  it. 
Band— a  continuous  line  or  tablet  of  panelling.    Also  one  or  more  mouldings 

forming  a  ring  around  pillars  and  shafts. 
Barbican — an  outwork  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  main  works  of  a 

fortification,  and  often  used  for  the  defence  of  a  drawbridge. 
Bartizan— a  small  projecting  turret. 
Basement — the  lowest  floor  of  a  building,  not  necessarily  below  the  level  of 

the  ground. 
Battlement — an  indented  parapet  formed  of  merlons  and  embrasures. 
Bay — the  principal  compartment  of  a  building,  as,  for  instance,  the  portion 

included  between  the  main  ribs  of  the  vaulting  or  marked  off  by  the 

pillars,  say,  of  a  nave. 
Bracket — an  ornamental  projection  to  support  a  statue,  etc. 
Brasses — memorials  in  metal  and  commonly  let  into  the  stone. 
Canopy — an  ornamental  projection  over  doors,  niches,  etc. 
Campanile— a  belfry. 
Capital— that  part  of  a  column  or  pier  at  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
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Chamfer— the  bevelled  edge  of  masonry  or  woodwork. 

Chantry— an  endowment  for  the  singing  of  masses  for  the  dead.    Hence  a 

chapel  provided  for  such  offices. 
Chapter-house— the  business  room  of  a  capitular  body. 
Chevron— a  zigzag  moulding. 

Clerestory— the  story  of  the  nave  or  chancel  rising  above  the  aisle  roofs. 
Cloister— a  covered  walk  around  a  quadrangle. 
Corbel— a  bracket  formed  by  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  projecting  from  a 

wall. 
Corbel-table — a  row  of  such  corbels  supporting  a  parapet  or  cornice. 
Crockets — projecting  flowers  or  foliage  along  the  edges  of  pinnacles,  etc, 
Crozier— a  bishop's  or  abbot's  pastoral  staff. 
Crypt— the  vault  below  a  church.    In  large  buildings  the  crypt  is  often  an 

underground  church. 
Curtain-wall — the  wall  connecting  the  towers  of  a  castle. 
Diaper- work — flower  panel-work  used  to  decorate  the  surface  of  walls. 
Dog-tooth— an  Early  English  ornament  of  four  leaves  united  in  a  projecting 

point. 
Dripstone — a  projecting  tablet  or  moulding  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  some- 
times used  as  an  ornament  only. 
Entablature — the  horizontal  portion  of  a  classical    building    above   the 

columns. 
Fan-tracery— a  vaulting  so  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  arrangement  of 

the  ribs  to  that  of  a  fan. 
Fillet — a  small  flat  face  or  band  between  mouldings. 
Finial — the  termination  of  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  etc. 
Flamboyant — flame-like  flowing  tracery. 
Frieze — the  middle  division  of  an  entablature. 
Frithstool — a  seat  which  was  the  most  sacred  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  see 

"  Beverley  Minster." 
Galilee— a  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  a  church,  forming  a  kind  of 

ante-chapel,  and  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  the  main  building. 
Gargoyle  (or  Gurgoyle) — a  projecting  spout,  often  grotesquely  carved. 
Groin — the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  vaults,  and  in  Gothic  architecture 

covered  by  a  rib. 
Jamb — the  side  of  a  window,  door,  etc. 
Key-stone — the  central  stone  at  the  top  of  an  arch. 
Lich-gate — a  covered  gate,  to  a  graveyard,  where  a  corpse  could  rest. 
Machicolations — vertical  openings  in  a  projecting  parapet. 
Miserere— the  under  side  of  the  seats  of  stalls,  intended,  when  turned  up,  to 

form  a  support  for  the  infirm  during  the  standing  part  of  the  services. 

Xave — the  part  of  a  church  west  of  the  choir. 

Ogee — a  moulding  consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow.     An  ogee  arch  is 

similarly  formed  of  contrasted  curves,  the  sides  of  the  arch  thus  being 

wave-lined. 
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Oriel— usually  applied  toia  projecting  window. 

Paradise— usually  the  burial-place  of  a  monastery,  as,  for  instance,  the  plat 

surrounded  by  the  cloisters. 
Pediment — the  triangular  space  over  a  portico,  a  kind  of  gable  with  an 

obtuse-angled  apex. 
Pier— sometimes  used  for  "  pillar,"  but  more  properly  of  the  mass  of  masonry 

between  windows  and  other  openings  in  buildings. 
Piscina — a  basin  with  water-drain  near  an  altar. 
Presbytery— the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  is  the  high 

altar. 
Reredos — the  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar. 
Rood— a  cross  or  crucifix. 
Sacristy— the  room  in  which  the  sacred  vessels,  etc.,  were  kept,  now  usually 

called  a  vestry. 
Sanctuary— see  "  Presbytery." 

Sedilia — the  seats  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar. 
Shrine — a  repository  for  relics. 
Spandrel— the  triangular  space  between  the  arch  of  a  doorway  and  the 

mouldings  which  frame  it;   also  the  V  shaped  space  between  two 
adjoining  arches. 
Splay — the  slanting  sides  of  a  window,  door  etc.,  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall. 
Squint— an  oblique  opening  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar. 
Stoup — a  vessel  for  holy  water. 
Transom — a  horizontal  mullion  across  a  window. 
Tympanum — the  space  above  the  opening  of  a  doorway. 
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The  train-service  between  London  and  the  West  Riding  is 
afforded  by  two  of  the  best  and  most  popular  companies  in  the 
country — the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern.  The  main  line  of 
the  Midland  runs  right  through  the  district  from  Sheffield  to  Leeds 
and  Bradford  and  so  on  to  Skipton  and  Carlisle,  with  branches  to 
York,  Ilkley,  Bolton  Abbey,  Harrogate  (by  the  North-Eastern),  and 
most  of  the  important  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Riding.  The 
Great  "Northern  system  comprises  a  direct  route  to  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with  its  ally,  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  an  equally  fast  express  route  to 
Sheffield  and  Huddersfield.  An  express  connection  with  Harrogate 
and  Ilkley  and  Ripon  (for  Fountains  Abbey)  is  also  effected  by 
changing  into  the  North-E astern  trains  at  Holbeck  Junction,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Leeds. 

For  the  valleys  of  the  North  Riding  the  most  convenient 
route  is  by  the  G.N.  and  N.E.  main  lines  to  Northallerton  for 
Wensleydale,  which  is  traversed  by  a  branch  line,  joining  the  Mid- 
land route  at  Hawes  Junction ;  and  to  Darlington  and  (branch) 
Richmond,  for  Swaledale.     Wharfedale  is  best  reached  via  Ilkley. 

(1)  London  (St.  Pancras)  to  Sheffield,  164  m. ;  Leeds, 

203  ;  Ilkley,  219  ;  Harrogate,  221.     Midland  route. 

The  route  is  through  a  fairly  undulating,  agricultural  district,  but 
has  no  special  interest  to  the  tourist.  Between  Chesterfield  (152  m.) 
and  Sheffield  it  threads  two  pretty,  outlying  valleys  of  the  Derbyshire 
Peak  district.  The  Leeds  and  Bradford  express  service  runs  via 
Kettering  (71  m.),  and  Notthu/Jiam  (124  m.)  and  except  at  Kentish 
Town  (1J  m.)  and  occasionally  at  Chesterfield,  these  are  the  only 
stopping-places. 

Sheffield  to  J\.eed«s  etc.,  see  p.  14. 

(2)  London  (King's  Cross)  to  (a)  Sheffield,  162  m.  Great 
Northern  route. 

This  route  quits  the  Great  Northern  main  line  at  Betford  (138  m.). 
It  traverses  an  ordinary  country,  and  except  for  passing  views  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  (76  in.),  St.  Neots  (52),  Grantham  (105),  and 
Newark  (120)  churches,  displays  little  to  attract  the  eye.  Between 
Retford  and  Sheffield  the  northern  limits  of  the  famous  "  Dukeries  " 
of  North  Notts — Clumber,  Welbeck  and  Thoresby — are  all  but 
Yorkshire— Pt.  TT.  B 
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skirted.      The    ohief   express   only  stops  at  Grantham;  others  at 
Peterborough  and  Retford  and,  may  be,  at  one  or  two  more  places. 

(b)  To  Leeds,  180  w. ;  Bradford,  192;  Harrogate,  202 ; 
Ilkley,  202  ;  Ripon,  208. 

This  express  route  is  up  to  Retford  identical  with  "  a"  ;  then,  at 
Doncaster  (156  m.,  see  "  Yorkshire,  Part  I")  it  branches  to  the  left 
and  passes  through  a  country  somewhat  more  hilly  and  picturesque 
than  that  previously  traversed.  In  about  10  miles  we  have  on  the 
right  Barnsdale,  one  of  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry 
Men — by  the  roadside  (see  map)  is  Robin  Hood's  Well,  where  Robin 
is  said  to  have  made  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  "  dance  in  his  boots." 

At  Sandal  (18  m.)  our  route  goes  under  the  Midland  main  line.  A 
little  to  the  left  are  the  rough  remains  of  Sandal  Castle,  close  to 
which  Margaret  of  Anjou  gained  her  great  victory  over  the  Yorkists 
in  1460. 

19  m.  Wakefield.  For  a  description  of  the  town,  which 
presents  a  picturesque  appearance  as  it  is  approached,  see  p.  19. 
Beyond  it  the  line  traverses  a  high,  bare-looking  country,  and  then 
drops  into  the  smoke  of  Leeds  at  (27  m.)  Holbeck  Junction. 

For  Jjeeds  see  p.  21. 
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Station*  l— Midland  (pi.  F  4) ;  for  London,  164  in. ;  Birmingham,  78;  Bristol, 
168;  Leeds,  40;  Hull,  64;  York,  38 ;  and  the  North.  M.  S.  dL.  "Victoria," 
(pi.  A  5)  for  London,  162  m. ;  Manchester  42;  Liverpool,  76;  Leeds,  42;  etc. 

Both  stations  about  h  in.  from  centre  of  town. 

Hotels :— Victoria,  at  M.  S.  &  L.  Station.  Whamcliffe,  Maunche  (h.q.), 
Roii ah  King's  Head,  Clarence,  Sheffield  Temperance,  etc.  5-10  min.  walk  from 
stations. 

Central  Cafe  (Temp.),  High  Street  (pi.  C  3) ;  chop  and  coffee,  Is. 

Table-d'Hote  at  Midland  Station,  12  to  3,  2s.  6d. 

Po*l  Office  (pi.  B  3).— Box  closes  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  N.  W.  of 
England,  8  p.m. ;  other  parts,  10-30.    Telegraph  Office  open  always. 

Theatres : — Royal  (pi.  D3),  Alexandra  (pi.  B  4). 

Pop. :  (1889),  333,000.    Market  Days  :—  Tit.,  Sat. 

Though  Sheffield  is  essentially  a  Yorkshire  town,  it  is  much 
more  closely  connected  with  Derbyshire  than  Yorkshire  scenery,  one 
reason  being  that  on  the  Derbyshire  side — south  and  south-west — 
the  country  rises  almost  directly  to  moorland,  unmarred  by  mines 
and  manufactures,  and  enlivened  by  the  "  qu-rr,  qu-rr"  or  "  g'-bak, 
g'-bak  "  of  the  grouse,  while  in  every  other  direction  it  is  occupied 
by  industries  prejudicial  to  natural  beauty.  Of  the  Derbyshire 
routes  several — those  to  Baslow  and  Ashopton  to  wit — run  for  some 
miles  through  Yorkshire,  but  the  bourn  of  every  one  is  in  the  Peak 
district,  and  for  a  description  we  must  refer  our  reader  to  our  Guide- 
book to  that  region. 

As  a  town,  though  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  Sheffield  is  still 
one  of  the  blackest  in  the  country,  and,  until  it  is  compelled  to 
consume  its  own  smoke,  must  remain  so.  It  looks  its  worst  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  stations.  Its  surroundings,  how- 
ever, are  by  nature  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other  of  our 
large  manufacturing  centres. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  occupying  the  largest  open  space  in  it, 
is  the  Parish  Church — St.  Peter's  (pi.  C  2).  Like  its  younger 
brother  at  Eotherham,  it  is  a  fine  building,  mainly  Perp.  in  style,  but 
with  Dec.  East  and  West  ends.  A  fine  crocketed  spire  rises  from 
the  transeptal  intersection,  and  but  for  the  smoke- toned  hue  of  the 
exterior,  the  building  as  a  whole  would  be  greatly  admired.  In  1880 
a  sum  of  £20,000  was  spent  over  its  restoration  and  enlargement, 
the  additions  being  a  North  Transept  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
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nave  35  feet,  with  a  porch  extending  across  the  West  end.  The 
nave  has  slender  Perp.  pillars,  but  those  supporting  the  tower  are 
earlier.  The  glass  is  very  variable,  and  shows  the  common  mistake 
of  gaudy  contrast  to  the  sombre  grey  of  the  stonework.  The  East 
window,  however,  of  four  lights  is  more  subdued,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  chancel  is  very  striking. 

In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  church  is  the  Shrewsbury  Chapel, 
founded  by  the  4th  Earl,  who  built  the  Manor  House  (below).  It 
contains  a  fine  altar-tomb  under  a  Perp.  canopy,  with  the  recum- 
bent effigies,  in  alabaster,  of  the  Earl  himself  and  his  two  wives, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  was  really  buried  at  Erith,  in  Kent. 
Against  the  south  wall  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  in  armour,  of  the 
sixth  Earl,  who  was  the  custodian  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during 
her  stay  in  Sheffield.  The  feet  rest  on  a  "  talbot "  dog,  and  the  tomb 
below  still  shows  an  abundance  of  gilt  and  colour.  The  inscription 
is  by  Foxe,  of  "  Martyr"  celebrity.  The  monument  of  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
Vicar  of  Sheffield  (d.  1805), on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar,  is  by  Chantrey, 
as  also  is  one  of  Miss  Harrison  (d.  1833)  on  the  wall  of  the  S. 
transept — a  weeping  woman  holding  a  bible  and  a  cup. 

Of  the  16th  century  old  Manor  House  (1  mile  S.W.  of 
the  Midland  Station),  built  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
only  a  fragment,  restored  by  the  present  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  remains.  It  includes  Queen  Mary's  Chamber,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  ceiling.  The  unfortunate  lady  here  spent 
14  years  of  her  captivity  (1570  to  1584),  varied  only  by  occasional 
visits  to  Buxton  and  Hardwick  (or  Chatsworth).  Previously  Wolsey, 
after  his  arrest  at  Cawood,  had  spent  18  days  at  the  Manor,  and 
only  left  it  to  die  within  a  week  at  Leicester  Abbey. 

In  the  beautiful  Weston  Park,  on  the  Glossop  road,  1J  m.  from 
the  stations,  ('buses  from  P.  0.)  is  a  Picture  Gallery  [Mon., 
Sat,  10-9 ;  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  10-7  (sunset  from  Sep.  1  to  March  31) ; 
Sun.,  1  to  5  (4  from  Sep.  1  to  March  31]  erected  as  a  repository  for 
a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  bronze  bequeathed  to  the 
town  by  the  late  J.  Newton  Mappin,  Esq.,  and  opened  in  1887. 
Further  presentations  have  been  made  by  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin,  M.P. 

Amongst  the  artists  most  strongly  represented  are  Pettie,  Creswick,  Goodall, 
Constable,  and  Nicol.  There  are  two  "  Landseer's"  and  one  joint  "  Landseer  " 
and  "  Rosa  Bonheur  "— "  A  stray  Shot ; "  three  by  Cooper  ;  two  each  by 
Turner,  Frith,  D.  Roberts,  Faed,  and  Armitage  ;  one  each  by  Millais — "  The 
Proposal,"— Maclise,  David  Cox,  Marcus  Stone,  and  Prinsep.     Catalogue,  2d. 

The  Park  also  contains  an  Observatory  (free). 

In  the  same  Park,  which  covers  12J  acres  of  ground,  is  the  Public 
Museum,  in  which  archaeology,  geology,  mineralogy,  ornithology,  and 
zoology  are  well  represented.  The  special  feature  is  the  "  Bateman  Collection 
of  Antiquities,"  to  a  great  extent  collected  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Among  the  staple  industries  which  have  given  to  Sheffield  its 
fame  and  its  smoke,  we  may  specially  mention  Messrs.  Rodgersy 
Cutlery  Works  in  Norfolk  Street  (J  m.  from  Midland  Station,  f  from 
M.  S.  &  L. ;  pi.  D  3),  which  has  a  fine  show-room  open  to  visitors. 
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The  largest  iron  and  steel  works  lie  a  little  way  N.E.  of  the  town,  and 
are  conveniently  reached  by  the  Atterclift'e  and  Brightside  tram-cars. 
An  introduction  is  generally  required.  Sir  John  Brown's  and 
CammeU's  may  be  specially  mentioned  for  armour-plate  and 
cannons,  steel  rails,  etc.  In  silver- work  and  electro-plating  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Hall,  Howard  Street  (pi.  E  3),  are  specially  famous  ;  also 
Mappin  &  Co.,  Norfolk  Street  (pi.  D  2). 

It ii ski ii  VlusMim.  Meersbroolc,  2  m.from  centre  of  town,  |  m,  from  Heeley 
Station  on  Midland  line  ;  also  accessible  by  'bus  and  tram.  This  institution, 
lately  removed  from  another  suburb  of  the  town,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant, 
well-kept  park,  which  is  used  by  the  Shefhelders  as  a  playground.  The  col- 
lection is  small,  but  choice,  many  of  the  objects  being  unique,  others  copies 
from  famous  artists — models  and  sketches.  The  mineral  specimens,  topazes, 
etc.,  are  of  particular  interest. 

At  present  there  is  no  catalogue,  and  the  arrangement  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

Braiiimal  Laue  Cricket  <*  round,  1  m.  8.  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  famous  cricket  grounds  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  big 
county  or  "Australian"  match  upon  it  is  a  sight  to  see — very  enjoyable 
except  when — as  is  too  frequently  the  case — it  is  to  leeward  of  the  smoke,  and 
the  neighbouring  stokers  "  coal-up  "  at  hourly  intervals. 

The  country  round  Sheffield  has  appropriately  been  likened 
to  a  human  hand.  To  the  N.E.,  where  the  Don  flows  through  a 
level  and  undulating  country,  is  the  palm,  while  the  thumb  and 
fingers  are  represented  by  the  valleys,  five  in  number,  which  con- 
verge in  or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town — viz.,  the  main  valley 
of  the  Don,  with  the  tributaries  Loxley  and  Bivelin,  streams  from 
the  N.W.  and  W. ;  and  the  Porter  and  the  Sheaf  from  the  S.W.  and 
S.  Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  Don,  these  are  insignificant 
streams, the  valleys  which  they  water  are  deep, and  in  their  upper  parts 
present  the  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery,  the  formation  being 
gritstone  throughout.  Near  the  town  the  first  three  are  a  good  deal 
spoilt  by  the  grinder's  mills  and  smoke-breeding  industries  generally. 
As  far  as  excursions  are  concerned  the  Bivelin,  Porter,  and  Sheaf 
belong  to  Derbyshire,  and  the  district  watered  by  them  is  traversed 
daily  during  the  summer  by  coaches  running  to  Ashopton,  Castleton, 
Baslow,  etc.  (see  ''Peak"  Guide). 

The  Don  valley  is  threaded  by  the  main  M.  S.  &  L.  line  to  Manchester,  but 
there  is  no  public  conveyance  along  the  Loxley  valley,  7  miles  up  which  is  the 
I?rn«lfi<>i<l  ltc>*<'rvoir,  unhappily  famous  for  the  disaster  which  occurred 
in  1804,  when  the  whole  valley  was  inundated  by  the  bursting  of  the  dam  and 
300  people  perished.  The  tourist  who  visits  this  typical  valley  may,  from 
Bradfield,  make  his  way  over  the  high  ground  either  to  Boltcrstoiie  and 
Decpcar  Station  (5-6  m.)  in  the  Don  valley,  or,  over  equally  high  ground, 
to  a  point  (4  m.)  on  the  Glossop  road  about  8  miles  from  Sheffield.  Inns  at  Brad- 
field  Chapel,  Bolterstone,  Deepcar,  and  on  the  Glossop  road  5  miles  from 
Sheffield. 

Up  the  Don  Valley  the  chief  place  of  interest  is  Wharncliffe 

Crags  (Admission  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday),  which 
are  reached  by  taking  train  (M.  S.  &  L.)  to  Oughty  Bridge 
(5  m.,  Inn) ;  and  then,  after  crossing  the  line,  at  once  ascending 
through   the  wood   to   the   left.     In   a  short  2  miles    Wharncliffe 
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Lodge  is  reached,  and  beyond  that  the  visitor  can  walk  along  the 
edges — huge  gritstone  boulders  of  every  shape,  fissured  and  tossed 
about,  many  of  them  overhanging  the  steep  slope  below.  From 
them  there  is  a  prospect  down  into  and  across  the  Don  valley — 
naturally  rich  and  lovely,  but  sadly  marred  by  smoke  and  chim- 
neys and  coke-ovens. 

Wharncliffe  Lodge  was  built  in  1510  by  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  and 
in  it  for  some  time  resided  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  the 
accomplished  traveller  and  letter-writer. 

The  so-called  Den  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley, — a  small  cave  in  the 
crags  a  little  beyond  and  below  the  Lodge, — represents  an  ignorant 
attempt  to  localize  a  satire,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  "  Wortley,  " 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — author  unknown.  The  den  was  his 
residence,  Wharncliffe  Lodge.  All  this  country  forms  part  of  the  old 
Wharncliffe  Chase  and  is  thickly  wooded — to  a  great  extent  with 
hoary  oak,  which  appears  not  to  have  escaped  the  malign  influences 
of  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  valley. 

The  walk  may  be  continued  down  to  Deepcar  Station  (3  m.  from  the 
Lodge),  but  the  track  is  rather  involved. 

Sheffield  to  Huddersfield  and  Bradford. 

Penistone,  13  m. ;  Huddersfield,  26 ;  Bradford,  38.  Through  carriages  by 
express  trains  to  Huddersfield  {48-70  min.) 

As  far  as  Penistone  this  line  is  M.  S.  &  L.  ;  the  rest  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  It  rises  all  the  way  to  Penistone  (650  ft.  above  sea- 
level),  threading  the  Don  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  thickly 
strewn  with  smoke-emitting  industries,  grinding  mills,  etc.  Between 
Ought])  Bridge  (5  m.)  and  Deepcar  (7J  m.)  we  pass  through  the 
Wharncliffe  Woods,  which  rise  rapidly  on  the  right  to  a  terrace  of 
crags.  Then,  passing  Wortley  (8^  in.),  we  reach  (12J  m.)  Peni- 
stone, a  dull  little  upland  town  with  a  conspicuous  Dec.  church - 
tower.  (Inns  : — Wentworth  Arms,  close  to  station  ;  Rose  and  Crown, 
Old  Crown,  Spread  Eagle,  in  the  town,  J  m.  away). 

The  close  surroundings  of  the  town  are  bleak  and  uninviting, 
but  it  is  the  starting  point  for  perhaps  the  wildest  walking 
excursion  in  England  south  of  Westmorland — viz.,  over  the 
moors  and  down  the  Upper  Derwent  valley  to  Ashopton  (15  m.), 
where  there  is  an  excellent  inn  connected  with  Sheffield,  12  m. 
distant,  by  coach  (fare,  Is.  6d.),  every  evening  between  6  and  7 
during  the  summer.  We  shall  here  repeat  the  description  of  this 
route  given  in  the  Peak  Guide.  From  the  highest  part  of  it, 
standing  not  more  than  20  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Manchester 
and  12  from  Sheffield,  we  overlook  a  wide  and  varied  scene 
without  a  trace  of  cultivation  or  habitation. 

Penistone  to  Ashopton  Inn,  15  m.  A  carriage  may  be  taken  to 
Laugsett,  4  m.  by  road,  but  pedestrians  should  proceed  as  follows.  Pass 
southwards  along  the  main  street  of  Penistone,  and  take  the  first  turn  to 
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the  right.  A  short  *  mile  further  turn  to  the  left.  An  upright  stone  in  a  field 
on  the  right,  beyond  the  next  turning  in  that  direction,  is  an  old  guide- 
post  for  travellers  before  the  moor  was  enclosed.  A  little  further,  we  reach 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  look  down  over  the  valley  of  the  Little  Don  to 
the  main  ridge  of  fells  which  we  have  to  cross.  The  village  of  Langsett  is 
visible  from  1  to  U  miles  in  our  right  front.  To  reach  it  pass  through  a  gate 
opposite  the  end  of  the  road  you  have  ascended,  and  follow  a  foothpath  which 
passes  about  half-way  between  two  farm-houses — the  one  on  the  left  occupy- 
ing a  singular  position  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  so  exposed  as  to  appear  itself 
thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  westerly  gales  only  to  a  less  degree 
than  the  solitary  birch  which  grows  in  front  of  it.  This  path  drops  into  the 
road  along  the  Little  Don  valley,  about  half-a-mile  short  of  the  "  Waggon  and 
Horses  "  at  L.aiiijsett.  From  this  small  hostelry  descend  by  a  narrow  lane  to 
the  Little  Don,  which  is  crossed  by  a  new  footbridge  built  above  some  ancient 
stepping-stones.  From  the  lane  you  will  have  seen  in  front,  high  up  on  the 
opposite  hill,  a  solitary  farm,  locally  known  as  "  North  America."  The  way 
is  by  this  farm,  to  reach  which  you  cross  the  stream  either  by  or  below  the 
footbridge  and  climb  the  hill  by  a  path  that  goes  to  the  right  of  some  stone 
wall  enclosures.  Continuing  straight,  in  front  of  the  farm,  you  find  yourself 
almost  at  once  in  line  with  a  wall,  alongside  which  there  are  scraps  of  a 
rough  track.  Keep  straight  on  with  the  wall  on  your  right,  till  it  turns 
obtusely  to  the  right.  The  track,  fainter  and  fainter,  keeps  on  with  a 
tendency  to  the  right.  When  it  vanishes  entirely,  keep  straight  ahead 
through  the  heather  and  bilberries,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  just  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  you  will  strike  square  into  a  narrow  but  well-marked  path 
running  north  and  south  along  Mickleden  Edge,  high  up  above  a 
stream.  Turn  left  along  this  path  and  in  a  mile,  where  the  hollow  of  the 
stream  bends  away  to  the  right,  you  will  enter  a  kind  of  passage  between  peat- 
banks,  with  generally  a  firm  and  sandy  floor.  The  highest  part  is  called  Cut 
Oatc,  and  the  scene  is  dreary  in  the  extreme  until  f  hour  or  so  after 
entering  the  path,  you  reach  the  edge  of  the  moor,  and  look  down  into  the 
Derwent  valley  on  the  scene  we  have  described  in  the  introductory  remarks, 
as  perhaps  the  most  wildly  beautiful  in  the  centre  of  England.  The  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Derwent  is  rapid,  along  a  spur  between  two  deep  ravines 
— Bull  Clough  on  the  right,  and  Cranberry  Clough  on  the  left.  At  the  bottom 
we  cross  the  streams  of  both,  and  soon  enter — at  SSippcry  Stones — a  fair  cart- 
track,  two  miles  above  the  highest  house  in  the  valley.  The  spot  called 
Slippery  Stones  derives  its  name  from  a  landslip,  the  locality  of  which  is 
still  noticeable.  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  higher  up  the  valley  and  due  north,  are 
the  Rocking  Stones,  so  called  from  a  loose  boulder  which  has  somehow  got 
wedged  in  between  two  firm  crags  ;  whether  it  will  rock  we  cannot  from 
experience  say,  but  the  ordnance  surveyors  are  evidently  of  opinion  that 
it  will. 

At  Slippery  Stones  the  public  road,  or  rather  right  of  way — for  there  is 
neither  bridge  nor  stepping  stones,  and  the  traveller  must  get  through  the 
stream  as  he  can — crosses  to  the  west,  or  Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Derwent, 
and  continues  along  it  for  the  next  3  to.,  after  which  it  recrosses  to  the  east 
side  by  Ouzelden  bridge.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  cart-track — the  last  part 
of  it  green — along  the  east  or  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  from  Slippery  Stones 
to  Ilowden  Farm  (2  m.)— the  first  house  we  pass  after  leaving  Langsett — 
and  from  Howden  a  carriage-road  continues  all  the  way  to  Ashopton.  This 
is  the  shortest  route,  and  the  trespass,  if  any,  involved  in  adopting  it,  is  of  the 
most  innocent  kind. 

The  walk  from  Slippery  Stones  to  Ashopton  is  beautiful  throughout.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley  soon  begins  to  be  cultivated,  and  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  trees  to  diversify  the  landscape.  Several  lateral  valleys  contribute  their 
waters  to  the  main  stream — a  V  shaped  one  on  the  west,  half-way  between 
Slippery  Stones  and  Howden,  offering  its  "  quota"  in  a  succession  of  charm- 
ing little  falls, — but  the  chief  contributor  is  the  Westend  stream,  which  is 
big  enough  to  be  styled  a  river,  and  falls  into  the  Derwent  opposite  Howden 
after  a  course  of  several  miles. 

Half-a-mile  beyond  Howden  we  come  to  Abbey  Farm  and  enter  Derbyshire, 
the   river  having  thus  far  marked  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
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Yorkshire.  Our  road  takes  a  little  sweep  to  the  right,  and  then  clings  to  the 
water-side  all  the  way  to  Ouzclden  Bridge  (|  m.  further),  where  the 
through  public  road  rejoins  it. 

It  is  a  short  4  miles  from  Ouzelden  Bridge  to  Ashopton.  The  road  is 
somewhat  hilly  as  far  as  Derwent  Chapel,  but  unmistakable  throughout. 

I*enist©Jie  to  Woodhead,  9  m.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  main 
line  to  Manchester,  which  quits  Yorkshire  half-way  through  the  Woodhead 
Tunnel,  entering  first  Cheshire  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  Derby- 
shire. The  tunnel,  besides  being  the  highest  point  on  the  line  between 
London  and  Manchester  (1,010  ft. ;  the  deepest  of  five  shafts  580  ft.  below  the 
ground)  is  also  the  third  in  length  of  all  the  tunnels  in  the  kingdom,  the 
order  being : — 

Severn  Tunnel   G.  W.  4  m.  624  yds. 

(Between  Leeds  and  Manchester)  '  }     L'  &  N>  W*      3  »      62    " 
Woodhead  Tunnel M.  B.  &  L.      3„      17    „ 

There  are  stations  at  each  end,  Dunford  Bridge  and  Woodhead,  with  three  or 
four  stopping  trains.  At  the  Woodhead  end  (966  ft.)  the  series  of  reservoirs 
in  Longdendale,  which  supply  Manchester,  begin. 

Penisfone  to  Barnsley,  6  m,  This  line  passes  (2J  m.)  Silkstone,  famous 
for  its  seam  of  coal,  but  is  in  other  respects  featureless.  For  fBarnsley  see 
p.  13. 

On  to  Huddersfield  the  line  winds  through  a  broken  country 
affording  views  across  to  the  high  moorlands  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  England.  At  Denby  Dale  (16J  m.)  it  crosses  a  long  via- 
duct, and  beyond  Shepley,  after  passing  through  the  Thurstonland 
Tunnel,  £  m.  in  length,  we  obtain  beyond  Brockholes  (21  ??i., 
junction  for  Holmfirth — a  manufacturing  village,  2  m.  up  a  pretty 
valley),  a  fine  view  westwards.  The  conspicuous  modern  tower 
is  Cook's  Study. 

The  line  crosses  the  Colne  by  a  viaduct  and  enters  Huddersfield 
(p.  27)  by  a  tunnel  :   for  Bradford  see  p.  31. 


Sheffield  to  Doncaster. 

Rotherham  4  m. ;  Conisborough,  13| ;  Doncaster,  18. 

Frequent  train-service  from  Midland  and  M.  S.  &  L.  Stations,  as  far  as 
Rotherham  ;  about  12  trains  a  day  by  M.  S.  &  L.  to  Doncaster,  3  by  Midland. 

Eotherham  Church,  Conisborough  Castle,  and  Boche  Abbey  are 
the  attractions  which  tempt  the  tourist  in  this  direction.  Boche 
Abbey  is  nearly  9  miles  from  Eotherham  by  a  good  road.  There  is 
no  public  conveyance  except  a  'bus  on  Tu.,  Thu.,  and  Sat.  after- 
noons as  far  as  Maltby  (6 J  m.).  There  are  good  inns  at  Wicker sley 
(3J  m.)  and  Maltby  (7). 

From  Sheffield  to  Eotherham  both  lines  pass  along  the  widening 
valley  of  the  Don,  through  a  region  studded  with  ironworks, 
collieries,  etc. 

Rotherham  (Hotels :  Crown,  Ship ;  both  near  the  stations)  is 
a  small  edition  of  Sheffield  in  griminess,  and  its  Parish  Church, 
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44  All  Saints,"  a  very  fine  building  in  itself,  suffers  exteriorly  from 
the  same  cause — smoke.  (It  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  either 
station  and  the  verger  lives  in  one  of  the  streets  below  it.)  The  fine 
crocketed  spire  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.  Rickman  calls  this 
tk  one  of  the  finest  Perp.  churches  in  the  North."  It  dates  mainly 
from  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  when  it  was  built  by  Thomas 
Scott,  Abp.  of  York.  Parts,  however,  are  older.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
restored  it  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  Graceful  proportions  and 
excellence  of  detail  are  its  characteristics. 

The  finest  parts  of  the  exterior  are  the  tower  and  spire,  the  west 
front,  with  a  large  Perp.  window  surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  south 
porch,  with  double  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
clerestory.  The  interior  gains  dignity  from  its  height,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not,  as  at  Doncaster,  cheat  the  eye  as  to  the  general 
proportions.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  singularly  slight,  both  in 
their  shafts  and  capitals.  The  oak  roof  of  the  nave  has  very  bold 
bosses.  Underneath  the  spire  is  stone  vaulting  with  the  delicate  fan 
tracery  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  richest  part  of 
the  Perp.  period.  The  south  transept  contains  a  large  and  only  too 
brilliant  modern  window,  in  memory  of  the  Waring  family.  Here, 
too,  on  the  west  wall,  is  a  monument  to  fifty  people  who  were 
drowned  at  Masborough  in  1841.  The  transepts  have  eastern  aisles 
partitioned  off  by  light  oak  screens.  In  the  chancel  note  the  altar 
cloth  and  the  sedilia.  The  east  window,  of  seven  lights,  is  as  dull 
a>  the  south  transept  one  is  the  reverse.  Notice  also  the  stalls  and 
misereres,  and  the  old  font.  The  organ,  dating  from  1777,  has  been 
restored.  One  particular  stone  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  has  a 
local  repute  as  a  weather-prophet — the  spots  on  it  turning  dark  for 
wet  and  light  for  dry  weather.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  more 
elaborately  treated  than  that  of  the  nave.  Originally  it  was  lower 
and  gabled,  as  shewn  by  marks  on  the  tower.  The  vestry  has  an 
old  oak  roof  with  bosses. 

Wentworth  House  (open  every  weekday  till  5  p.m.  during  the 
absence  of  the  family  ;  portly  at  other  times),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Fitzwilliam,  is  4}  miles  from  Rotherham  (3  from  Rawmarsh 
station  on  the  Midland  ;  3J  from  Chapeltown  on  the  Barnsley 
branch  of  the  M.  S.  &  L.)  From  Rotherham  the  way  is  through 
Greasborough  (2  m.  ;  good  inn)  to  the  Morley  Lodge  (3  m.)  and 
thence  through  the  park,  which  is  spacious  but  rather  vacant.  It 
passes  monuments  on  both  sides,  the  chief  one  being  the  Mauso- 
leum, erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  memory  of  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Within  this  is  a  marble  statue  of 
that  statesman,  by  Nollekins.  There  is  also  a  statue  of  Admiral 
C'apel,  famous  in  the  wars  of  1770-80. 

The  mansion  is  strictly  classical  in  style,  the  pillared  portico  of 
its  facade  somewhat  resembling  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  its  entire  frontage  having  a  length  of  200  yards. 

The  principal  apartments  are  the  marble  Reception  Room,  with  a 
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tesselated  floor,  the  Drawing  Rooms,  Libraries,  and  Picture  Gallery, 
called  the  Chapel  Gallery.  The  house  is  celebrated  for  its  col- 
lection of  portraits,  and  is  especially  strong  in  "  Van  Dycks," 
two  of  whose  best  works — both  representing  the  famous  Earl  of 
Strafford,  one  in  armour,  the  other  in  the  act  of  dictating  to  his  sec- 
retary,— are  to  be  seen  in  it.  Notice  also  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  by  the  same  master,  in  the  room  that  is  called 
after  him.  There  are  also  several  family  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  works  by  Lely,  Hog  garth,  Teniers,  Salvator  Rosa,  etc., 
and  a  noteworthy  picture  of  Whistlejacket  (life-size),  a  celebrated 
race-horse. 

The  walls  of  the  Billiard  Room  are  decorated  with  sporting  scenes. 

The  cellars  are  a  feature  of  Wentworth.  They  are  arched 
and  vaulted  and  extend  under  a  great  part  of  the  building.  Tee- 
totallers are  advised  to  keep  out  of  temptation.  Others  will  hardly 
refuse  a  draught  of  the  nut-brown  ale  which  may  be  kindly  offered 
to  them. 

To  the  left  of  the  front  portico  is  the  old  part  of  the  house,  built 
of  red  brick  and  occupied  as  dormitories  for  servants.  It  is  called 
Bedlam. 

The  stables  are  extensive  and  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
mansion.     They  stand  between  it  and  the  village  of  Wentworth. 

The  tourist  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  this  Wentworth  with  Wentworth 
Castle  near  Barnsley  {p.  13).  Wentworth  village  (J  m.  from  the  house) 
contains  a  good  inn,  the  Rockingham  Arms.  The  modern  Church  built  by- 
Earl  Fitz william  in  1877  is  worthy  of  its  cost — £25,000.  Adjoining  it  is  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
the  great  Earl  Strafford  (b.  1593,  executed  1641)  of  "  Thorough "  memory. 
There  are  also  other  family  tombs,  and  an  altar-tomb  of  a  knight  and  lady 
of  the  Gascoigne  family,  of  Hare  wood  (p.  40). 

Rotherham  to  Roche  Abbey,  9  in.  The  route  is  dull  and 
commonplace  as  far  as  Maltby,  whence  the  walk  down  the  deepening 
valley  is  very  pleasing. 

From  the  stations  the  way  is  along  High  Street,  as  far  as  Well 
Gate,  which  street  turns  square  to  the  right.  Going  along  it,  we 
have  an  almost  continuous  ascent,  taking  the  left  branch  at  a  fork 
(1  7)i.)  to  Wickersley.  Notice  on  the  way  the  graceful  spire  of 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen  Church  (p.  11). 

'Wickersley  (Three  Horse  Shoes,  etc.)  devotes  itself  almost 
entirely  to  the  making  of  grindstones.  It  is  the  highest  villa,ge 
(500  ft.)  for  miles  round.  From  it  we  descend  150  feet  to  the  prettily 
placed  village  of  Maltby  (White  Swan,  comfortable),  whence  our 
way  is  to  the  right.  A  quarter-of -a-mile  along  this  road,  after  a  slight 
rise,  the  pedestrian  should  take  a  cart-track  to  the  right,  which 
drops  to  a  streamlet  and  an  old  mill.  Do  not  cross,  but  proceed  on 
the  near  side  of  the  streamlet  past  a  cottage,  whence  a  grass-track 
leads  through  a  wood  to  the  Abbey — the  last  bit  along  a  lane. 

Roche  Abbey,  the  precints  of  which  are  entered  by  a  vaulted 
gateway  of  two  aisles,  with  a  room  above  it,  is  a  12th  century 
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Cistercian  foundation,  an  offshoot  of  Fountains.  In  situation  it 
strikingly  resembles  the  parent  institution,  standing  in  a  green  dell 
in  the  shelter  of  a  low  limestone  cliff,  draped  with  yew  and  ivy. 
The  grounds  have  been  most  carefully  cleared  by  the  proprietor,  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough,  whose  seat,  Sandbeck  Park,  is  close  at  hand 
across  the  main  road — a  path  leads  through  it  on  to  the  road  to 
Tickhill  and  Bawtry.  In  this  respect — attention  bestowed  upon 
them — the  grounds  of  Roche  are  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
Rievaulx  and  Byland.  Excavations  have  revealed  much  that  was 
before  hidden  under  rubbish-heaps.  The  buildings,  on  the  contrary, 
give  evidence  of  most  ruthless  treatment.  Besides  the  ground  plan  and 
the  bases  of  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  nave  there  remain  only  the 
E.  walls  of  the  transepts,  with  two  E.  chapels  entire  in  the  S.  arm, 
and  fragments  of  the  corresponding  chapels  in  the  N.  These  walls 
have  each  two  round-headed  clerestory  arches,  but  Pointed  ones  below 
— and  blind  ones  intervening.  In  the  triforium  of  the  N.  transept 
a  stairway  door  remains.  The  chapels  of  the  S.  transept  have  laige 
Dec.  E.  windows.  A  fragment  of  the  choir  shows  remains  of  Dec. 
canopies. 

The  length  of  the  whole  is  about  220  feet,  of  which  the  choir 
claims  40.  The  nave  is  about  45  feet  wide,  and  the  transepts 
measure,  N.  to  S.,  180.  A  partition  wall  crosses  the  nave  about 
half-way  up  it.  The  stumps  of  handsome  clustered  pillars  remain 
in  situ. 

The  return  to  Sheffield  may  be  made  by  Kiveton  Park  Station  on  the 
INI  S.  ft  Ij.  line,  in  which  case  you  pass  (3  m.)  the  beautiful  church  already 
referred  to  of  ljaughton-cn-le-HIorthcn  (corrupted  into  "Lighten-in-the- 
morning)  restored  by  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  mainly  Perp.,  but  has  Norman 
features  and  much  curious  carving.  The  spire  is  nearly  200  feet  high. 
Kiveton  JPark  {inn)  is  5  m.  further,  and  10  by  rail  from  Sheffield  (8-10  trains 
a  day). 

Roche  to  Bawtry*  8  m.  Crossing  Sandbeck  Park  you  will  rejoin  the 
main  road  from  Rotherham  to  Bawtry,  1|  m.  short  of  the  small  town  of  Tick- 
hill  (4  m.,  Inn),  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Norman  Castle  (gateway  partly 
renewed  in  Dec.  style)  and  a  large  Perp.  church.  Bawtry  ("  Black  Bull ")  on 
the  G.  N.  main  line  (8  in.  to  Doncaster,  10  to  Retford  ;  about  10  trains  a  day 
each  way)  is  featureless. 

Main  Route  continued.  Beyond  Eotherham  our  route  still  keeps 
to  the  Don  and  at  Mexborough  (10  m.)  branches  to  the  right,  bidding- 
good-bye  to  iron  and  pottery  works  and  entering  a  prettily  wooded 
country  as  it  reaches  (14  m.) 

Comsbonmqlj. 

This  village  (Star,  Red  Lion),  situated  on  a  low  cliff,  boasts  a 
Castle  [key  at  Lodge,  £  m.  from  station)  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  present  itself  to  Walter  Scott  under  the  same  conditions 
as  London  presented  itself  to  Wordsworth,  at  "  morning  dawn," 
and  with  much  the  same  result — the  permanent  magnifying  of  its 
just  claims  on  popular  admiration.     The  situation,  however,  on  a 
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knoll  overlooking  the  Don, — no  longer,  alas  !  the  limpid  stream  of 
Sir  Walter's  days— is  sufficiently  striking,  and  the  building  itself 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  reached  through  graceful 
grounds,  and  the  first  courtyard  shows  traces  of  fortifications.  The 
remains  consist  of  round  towers  on  each  side  of  the  path  from  the 
village,  and  a  keep  86  feet  high  and  of  extraordinary  strength. 
Walls  15  feet  thick  at  the  base  are  further  supported  by  six  huge 
buttresses,  which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  then  form 
pinnacles.  To  secure  further  strength  the  lower  part  bulges  out- 
wards. The  only  entrance  is  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  to  a  doorway 
about  15  feet  above  the  ground — reminding  one  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Irish  Eound  Towers.  Within,  the  form  is  cylindrical.  There 
once  were  four  stories,  but  the  floors  have  vanished.  The  ascent  is 
made  by  staircases  in  the  wall.  The  lowest  story,  below  the 
entrance,  is  the  dungeon,  accessible  only  through  an  aperture,  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  in  its  vaulted  roof.  It  contains  an  old  well, 
105  ft.  deep.  The  first  (entrance)  story  has  neither  light  nor  fire- 
place ;  the  second  has  both — the  fire-place  a  quaint,  flat-arched 
opening  ;  while  the  third,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
apartment,  contains  a  fire-place,  with  a  washing-trough  to  the  right 
of  it,  and  a  small  Chapel  with  a  groined  roof,  the  ribs  meeting  in 
a  central  boss,  and  a  narrow  deep-splayed  window  with  zigzag 
moulding  over  its  arch.  This  chapel  is  built  into  one  of  the 
buttresses. 

This  is  the  room  in  which  monks  and  maidens  were  singing 
requiems  to  the  soul  of  the  Saxon  Athelstane  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  hero  himself  reappearing  in  body  to  the  astonished  company  in 
the  adjoining  room,  to  preside  at  his  own  funeral  feast  and  to  "do 
his  guests  reason  "  in  a  "  cup  of  wine  "  and  a  "  morsel  of  savoury 
ham." — Ivanlioe,  ch.  xlii. 

There  is  a  good  wide  view  from  the  top  of  the  Castle,  to  reach 
which,  however,  is  rather  giddy  work. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  this  keep,  but  it 
is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  though  "  a  stronghold  of  some  sort  " 
may  have  "  existed  here  during  the  times  of  the  Saxons  "  no  part  of 
the  present  building  was  in  existence  before  the  Conquest.  It  is 
confidently  ascribed  to  a  Norman  Earl — cle  Warenne — of  the  12th 
century. 

Outside  the  Castle  is  a  mound  fabled  to  be  the  Grave  of  Hengist, 

Conixhorough  Church  is  Norman  and  restored. 

Conisborough,  or  Coningsburgh,  signifies  "King's  Stronghold." 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  pass  extensive  magnesian  limestone 
quarries. 
For  I>oncaster  see  "  Yorkshire,  Part  I." 

Sheffield  (Victoria)  to  Barnsley,  18  m.  This  line  winds  through  a 
country  beautiful  by  nature  but  to  a  great  extent  spoilt  by  collieries  and 
ironworks.     To  the  tourist  its  attractions  are  Ecclesfield  Church   and  the 
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access  it  affords  to  Wentforth  House  and  Wentworth  Castle — two  places  six 
miles  apart. 

The  old  Priory  Church  of  Ecclesfield  (lm.  from  Ecclcsfield  station, 
which  is  6  m.  from  Sheffield)  is  an  excellent  and  complete  example  of  the 
Perp.  style.  It  has  a  massive  central  tower,  somewhat  plainer  and  apparently 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  nave  with  aisles,  south  porch,  transept 
and  chancel  without  aisles.  The  chancel  and  transept,  which  were  for  a  long 
time  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  have  been  well  restored  by  the  present 
vicar,  Dr.  Gatty,  and  several  stained  glass  windows  have  been  introduced, 
one  in  particular  in  the  S.  transept  of  ten  lights — five  above  and  five  below  the 
transom.  This  is  a  memorial  window,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gatty,  the  well-known  authoress  of  books  for  the  young.  The  sub- 
jects are  taken  from  the  Gospels.  A  marble  tablet  in  memory  of  the  same 
lady  was  erected  through  subscriptions  from  her  youthful  readers.  Her 
father,  Dr.  Scott,  who  was  buried  here  in  1841,  was  chaplain  on  board  the 
"  Victory"  and  .Lord  Nelson  died  in  his  arms.  The  late  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A., 
author  of  Hallamshire — a  book  of  great  antiquarian  interest, — is  also  buried 
here. 

Chapelto w\\  (8  m.)  is  the  station  for  Wentworth,  3  m. ;  Wentworth  House, 
however,  {p.  9)  is  more  usually  approached  from  Rotherham. 

From  Birriwfll  (11  m.)  a  delightful  walk  may  be  taken  through  the 
grounds  of  Wentworth  Castle  {Stainborough  Hall)  and  Barnsley  Park  to 
Buiiishy  (see  below). 

%axnshy>. 

— :o: — 

Hotels  '.—King's  Head,  Royal. 

JDi*tancr*  {by  M.  S.  d;  L.  railway) :— Wakefield,  12  m. ;  Leeds,  23;  Sheffield, 
18 ;  Doncaster,  14  ;  Penistone,  6.  {By  Midland) :— Sheffield,  20  m. ;  Leeds,  25  ; 
York,  38.     (By  "  Hull  and  Barnsley  ")  :— Hull,  56. 

JPop.  abt.  32,000. 

Barnsley,  is  perhaps  the  least  delectable  of  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturing  towns,  and  it  is  indifferently  called  "  bleak  "  and 
"  black,"  to  both  of  which  epithets  it  has  a  decided  claim.  The 
town  itself  is  busied  with  the  linen  trade,  damasks,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  etc.,  and  the  surrounding  country  swarms  with  coal-pits, 
the  famous  Silkstone  seam  being  only  4  miles  away,  to  the  east. 
For  all  that  there  is  some  naturally  very  pretty  scenery  about — 
"beauty,"  as  it  were,  "reposing  in  the  lap  of  horror," — and  the 
following  is  a  delightful  excursion  : — 

Wentworth    Castle   (locally    known    as    Stainborough 

Hall,  3  m. ;  House  shewn  on  Th.  only ;  Park  always  open).  This 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Fitzwilliam,  p.  9. 

From  Barnsley  take  'bus  from  "  Coach  and  Horses  "  to  the  gates 
(1£  m.)  of  the  Barnsley  Public  Park  (formerly  a  race-course), 
which  is  very  tastefully  laid  out.  On  one  side  there  is  accom- 
modation for  sports,  while  on  the  other  are  ornamental  shrubs, 
gardens,  and  parterres.  To  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  is  a 
monument  to  Locke,  a  famous  engineer,  cotem.  with  Geo.  Stevenson. 
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Walking  through  and  bearing  to  the  left,  we  come  to  a  veritable 
little  "  Paradise  " — a  secluded  sanctum  of  Nature.  Then,  issuing 
from  the  park  by  another  lodge,  we  pass  through  a  turnstile  almost 
opposite,  and  descend  a  lane  into  the  valley,  crossing  the  M.  S.  &L. 
railway.  The  Castle  has,  ere  this,  been  visible  on  the  far  side  of 
the  valley,  well  up  in  a  charmingly  wooded  country  which  extends 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  at  one 
time  the  forests  of  Nottinghamshire  extended  over  Sheffield  right 
up  this  and  the  Wharncliffe  valley. 

Ascending  by  a  winding  road  past  a  pleasantly-placed  cottage 
we  soon  come  to  the  entrance  gates  of  the  Castle.  Close  by  is  a 
good  old-fashioned  country  inn,  the  Stratford  Arms.  The  Castle 
is  half-a-mile  further.  The  original  mansion,  known  as  Stain- 
borough  Hall,  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Strafford,  to  make  room  for  the  present  one,  which 
was  re-fronted  by  the  succeeding  Earl  in  the  next  reign.  In  the 
quadrangle  is  a  statue  of  the  latter  nobleman  by  Rysbach.  The 
house  contains  a  fine  collection  of  portraits,  by  Van  Dyck,  Holbein, 
Lely,  etc.     By  the  side  of  the  house  is  a  private  chapel. 

The  Park  contains  much  ornamental  water,  and  is  graced  by 
herds  of  deer. 

The  scenery  during  the  walk  on  through  it  to  Birdwell  station  (3  m.) 
is  even  more  charming  than  that  already  described,  as  romantic  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  Return  from  the  Castle  by  the  "  Stratford 
Arms  "  and  then  bear  to  the  right.  At  Birdwell  there  is  a  clean 
little  country  inn,  the  Cock,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  station,  which 
is  11  miles  from  Sheffield,  7J  from  Barnsley — the  route  to  the  latter 
town  being  circuitous.  Trains  leave  at  intervals  up  to  about  8-45 
for  Sheffield  and  9-30  for  Barnsley. 

Cawtliorn  (4J  m.  by  road ;  hotel,  Spencer  Arms)  is  a  pretty  village  and  a 
favourite  week-end  resort.  It  contains  an  interesting  old  church,  open  most 
of  the  day,  and  a  museum  built  as  a  memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  to  which 
visitors  are  admitted ;  but  it  is  expected  that  each  will  contribute  not  less 
than  twopence  to  the  curator's  fund.  Cannon  Hill  Park  (p.  23)  is  just 
W.  of  the  village,  and  West  JBreiton  Park  is  3  m.  to  the  N.,  Cawthorn 
Park  intervening. 

Sheffield  to  York 

(Midland  and  N.E.,  Joint), 
46|  m. ;  6s.  3d. ;  3s.  lOd. :  Ret.  double.    About  7  trains  in  65-120  min. 

This  is  the  main  route  from  the  S.-W.  and  Midland  Counties  to 
the  watering-places  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Through  trains  run 
between  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Scarborough.  Except  Ponte- 
fract,  with  its  historical  castle,  there  is  not  much  to  engage  the 
tourist's  attention  till  he  reaches  York. 

The  line,  called  the  "  Swinton  and  Knottingley  Joint,"  branches 
from  the  main   (Leeds)  line  at   Sivinton   (10  ??*.),   and   crosses  an 
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agricultural  district  to  (18  m.)  Moorthorpe,  where,  a  little  beyond 
the  station,  the  G.  N.  line  to  Leeds  and  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  line 
are  in  turn  crossed.  Then  crossing  the  little  river  Went,  we 
reach  (2*2  m.)  Ack worth.  The  village  is  a  mile  W.  of  the 
station,  and  contains  a  celebrated  Quaker  school,  founded  in  1778 
by  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  an  eminent  Yorkshire  physician.  Ackworth 
Park.  §  mile  N.  of  the  village,  was  the  residence  of  the  famous 
fighting  M.P.,  John  Gulley,  who  represented  Pontefract  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  defeated  Bob  Gregson  twice,  1807  and  1808,  in  the  prize- 
ring.  He  died,  universally  respected,  in  1863.  There  is  some  pretty 
magnesian  limestone  scenery  on  the  river  Went  between  Went 
Bridge  and  Kirksmeaton,  about  4  miles  E.  of  Ackworth.  Ackworth 
Church  (Dec.  ;  rest.  1851)  has  good  stained  glass  by  Wailes. 

The  next  station  is  (25  m.) 
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stations  i—BaghiU  (Mid.,  G.  N.  and  N.  E.) ;  Monkhill  (N.  E.  and  L.  &  Y.) ; 
Tanshelf  (L.  &  Y.) ;  all  £-f  m.  from  centre  of  town. 

Hotels  I— Bed  Lion  (H.  Q. ;  J-3  in.  from  stations) ;  Elephant. 

Post  Office  open  7-9  ;  last  desp.  8  p.m.  ;  Sun.,  5.      Telegraph  Office  : 

7-9 ;  Sun.,  8-10. 

Distances :— York,  21  m. ;  Leeds,  12;  Doncaster,  14;  Sheffield,  25; 
London,  170. 

Pop.  about  9,000. 

Pontefract  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,"  Pomfret,"  is  one  of  the 
most  historically  interesting  towns  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  interest 
centres  in  its  Castle  (J  m.  from  Monkhill  station  ;  adm.  3d.  each. ; 
8chool8,half-price.  Principal  entrance  by  Barbican  Tower  from  Mickle- 
gate,  which  was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  a 
Norman  baron.  Early  in  the  14th  century,  however,  it  passed 
by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  w>  o, 
during  the  disturbances  between  his  first  cousin,  Edward  II., 
and  the  barons,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Boroughbridge  and  beheaded 
in  his  own  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Cluniac  Priory,  then  standing 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  town.  Seventy-eight  years  later,  1400,  the 
unfortunate  Kichard  II.  was  brought  a  captive  to  Pontefract  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  a  place 
"  unfrequented  by  any  concourse  of  people,"  and  the  old  school- 
book  story,  accepted  by  Shakespeare,  goes  that  he  was  here 
murdered  by  Sir  Piers  Exton*  and  his  assistants  with  battle-axes. 
The  more  probable   story,   testified   to  by  the  monkish  historian, 

'■'■■  "  That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 

That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stained  the  king's  own  land." 
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Thomas  of  Walsingham,  who  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Kichard,"  as  well 
by  the  poet  Gower,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  protege  of 
the  king,  is  that  he  starved  himself  to  death.  A  further  report,  to 
the  effect  that  he  escaped  to  Scotland  and  there  lived  nineteen 
years  under  royal  protection,  rests  chiefly  on  an  entry  in  the 
Scottish  chamberlain's  accounts,  giving  the  sums  expended  on  his 
maintenance  during  eleven  years.  According  to  this  report  he  was 
buried  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church  at  Stirling. 

In  the  two  following  reigns  Archbishop  Scrope  was  brought  a 
prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  to  Pontefract,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  (1415),  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Orleans  were  confined  here 
in  company  with  James  I.  of  Scotland.  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. 
visited  Pontefract,  and  here,  too,  Earl  Eivers  was,  without  tria],  put 
to  death  by  Richard  III.  In  1536  the  castle  was  surrendered  to 
Eobert  Aske,  leader  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  who  for  a  time 
held  his  own  bravely,  forcing  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
northern  nobility  to  join  him  :  then  the  tide  turned  against  him, 
and  after,  receiving  the  royal  pardon,  he  was  hung  in  chains  at  York. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  castle  was  more  than  once  besieged  and 
taken.  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Fairfax  after  "  Marston  Moor  " 
(1644),  it  surrendered  honourably  in  the  following  year,  after  a 
three-months'  siege.  In  1648  the  royalist  Colonel  Morris  got  it 
back  by  stratagem.  Next  year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Lambert,  and  was  soon  afterwards  dismantled. 

In  1880  the  Castle  and  grounds  were  handed  over  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Pontefract.  The  ruins  were  laid  bare  and  repaired,  and  the 
grounds  transformed  into  a  tasteful  public  garden. 

The  ruins  stand  on  a  rock,  and  once  occupied  an  area  of  seven 
acres,  round  which  were  seven  round  towers  connected  by  curtain 
walls.  They  consist  of  the  Keep,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
flanked  at  its  base  by  two  round  defensive  towers  ;  the  Chapel,  at 
the  N.E.  angle,  with  remains  of  Norman  masonry,  and  the  under- 
ground passages  and  Dungeons — one  of  the  latter  in  the  lower 
stories  of  the  keep  being  25  feet  square,  and  without  any  opening 
except  at  the  top.  From  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower  the  view 
covers  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Visitors  to  the  Castle  will  also  be  able 
to  see  the  Grange  Field,  which  has  monkish  traditions,  the  Well  of 
St.  Ives,  and  St.  Thomas'  Hill,  where  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
beheaded.     The  last  named  is  just  above  the  Castle. 

Recent  excavations  (1890)  have  brought  to  light  a  double  stone  archway  in 
excellent  preservation  at  the  Castle,  and  some  relics  of  St.  John's  Monastery, 
which  was  founded  in  1090. 

A  small  but  interesting  Museum  was  built  soon  after  the  grounds  were 
opened. 

Of  the  two  Churches,  the  original  Parish  Church— All  Saints,  below  the 
castle— was  almost  demolished  during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  has  been  repaired 
during  the  present  century.  St.  Giles' — 16th  cent. — has  a  tower  octagonal  in  its 
upper  part  and  surmounted  by  an  open  crown. 
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JFerrybriiljje,  2A  m.  E.  of  Pontefract,  is  a  pretty  village  with  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  Aire.  About  2.J  m.  from  the  village  is  Fry- 
stone  Church,  a  Norman  structure,  which  stands  on  the  Frystone  Hall 
estate  of  Lord  Houghton.  Then,  across  the  river,  is  Brothcrtou  jf:ir«h, 
an  old  battlefield  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  hm.  further  east  is  the  quaint 
old  village  of  Brothcrtoii. 

A*k<  i  n  Nj>a  (10)  »i.  from  Monkhill  Sta.,  6.J  short  of  Doncaster  by  L.  &  Y. 
Hotel,  Swdii)  is  a  pretty  village,  noted  for  its  sulphureous  waters  which  are 
beneficial  for  rheumatism  and  similar  complaints.     In  the  summer  months 
it  is  a  popular  resort.     There  is  a  spa  house  with  baths,  &c,  and  a  lake  called 
"  The  Pool,"  on  which  are  pleasure  boats. 

At  the  back  of  the  village  is  a  small  hill  (the  only  hill  about  here)  from 
which  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 

The  river  Went  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Askern,  and  in  this  stream 
good  fishing  is  obtained. 

Boute  continued.  Approaching  Ferrybridge  (26  m.)  we  pass 
under  the  Goole  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.  railway  and  are  joined  by 
the  old  N.E.  route  to  York  (from  Askern) ;  then  we  cross  the  Aire, 
and  at  Burton  Salmon  (30  m.)  the  line  from  Normanton  (p.  18) 
comes  in. 

Milford  Junction  (31J  m.  ;  ref.-rm.)  is  only  noteworthy  as  the 
point  of  divergence  for  Selby  (7  m.  ;  see  "  Yorkshire,  Part  I.")  and 
Hull,  37  m.),  being  on  the  direct  line  (N.E.)  from  Leeds  to  Hull* 
Then,  passing  (33  m.)  Sherburu,  the  church  of  which,  seen  on  the 
left,  has  a  Norman  nave,  we  join  at  Church  Fenton  (35J  m.)  the 
main  N.E.  route  from  Leeds  to  York  ;  also  the  line  from  Harro- 
gate to  York,  via  Wetherby.  The  field  of  the  Battle  of  Towton, 
fought  in  1461,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  is  2 
miles  N.W.  of  Church  Fenton  Station. 

Bolton  Percy  (38^  m.)  has  a  fine  Perp  church,  containing  a 
heavy  monument  of  Lord  Fairfax  (d.  1647),  who  commanded  at 
Marston  Moor  and  was  father  of  Cromwell's  great  general.  The 
E.  window  contains  life-sized  figures  (rest.,  1866)  of  five  arch- 
bishops, and  six  saints — or  other  characters  from  the  N.  T. 

Beyond    Copmanthcrpe    (42 J  m.)  our  line  joins  the  main  G.  N. 
route,  and  soon  the  towers  of  York  are  seen  in  the  right  front. 
For  Vork  see  "  Yorkshire,  Part  J." 

Sheffield  to  Leeds. 

(a)  By  Midland,  39  m.    10-12  trains  in  50-70  min. 

(6)   HI.  S.  li.,  42  m.    About  5  trains  in  65  min. 

Except  Rotherham,  and  Wakefield  with  its  cathedral  church,  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  tourist  on  either  of  these  routes. 

(a)  The  Midland  route  quits  Sheffield  through  a  succession  of 
short  tunnels  and  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  local 
industry  region — ironworks,  forges,  foundries,  etc., — a  scene  of 
lurid  attractiveness  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions.  On  Win- 
cobank  Hill,  near  Brightside  (2Jr/t.),  half-a-mile  left  of  the  line,  is 
Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  C 
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a  circular  entrenchment — probably  British — from  which  traces  of 
an  artificial  ridge — marked  "  Eoman  "  on  the  Ordnance  Survey — 
extend  to  Mexborough,  a  distance  of  8  miles. 

At  Masborough  (5  m.)  the  line  makes  a  sharp  curve  in  joining 
the  old  main  route  from  the  south.  Eotherham  Church  with  its 
crocketed  spire  is  conspicuous  on  the  right :  then  we  pass  mostly 
through  cuttings  to  (10  m.)  Sivinton,  where  the  York  and  Doncaster 
lines  branch  off. 

At  Darfield  (14  m.)  there  is  a  fine  Church,  seen  on  the  left  after 
passing  through  a  tunnel  just  beyond  the  station.  The  body  of 
the  Church  is  Dec.  with  E.  E.  details,  but  the  tower  is  Perp.  The 
windows  display  bold  Dec.  tracery.  The  churchyard  contains  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  189  miners  who  perished  in  a  colliery  explo- 
sion at  Lundhill  in  1857. 

Hence  the  line  proceeds  through  a  more  agricultural  country  to 
(18  m.)  Cuclworth,  where  a  branch  strikes  off  to  Barnsley  (4  m.,  p.  13), 
and  where  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  railway  at  present  has  its  ter- 
minus. 

Approaching  (22  m.)  Roy  stone,  our  line  crosses  a  branch  of  the 
L.  &  Y.  Company,  and  beyond  Sandal  and  Walton  (25  m.;  junction 
for  Wakefield,  2 J  m.,  p.  2)  first  the  main  G.  N.  route  from 
London  to  Leeds  ;  then  the  Doncaster  and  Goole  branch  of  the 
L.  &  Y.  The  graceful  spire  of  Wakefield  Cathedral  is  well  seen 
on  the  left,  and  then  through  a  tunnel  and  cuttings  we  reach,  or 
pass  (29  m.)  Normanton,  which  is  only  remarkable  as  an 
important  railway  centre,  a  connecting  point  between  the  systems 
of  the  Midland,  North  Eastern,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
London  &  North- Western  Companies.  With  some  of  the  Scotch 
expresses,  Normanton  is  the  half-way  dining  station.  The  Leeds  and 
London  expresses,  however,  go  through  without  stopping. 

Normanton  to  York  by  N.  E.  railway  (24  m. ;  about  12  trains  in  f-1  hr.) 
There  is  little  noteworthy  along  this  branch,  which  at  Burton  Salmon  (7  m.) 
joins  the  Midland  route  from  Sheffield  to  York  (see  p.  14). 

Beyond  Normanton  the  line  crosses  the  Calder  and  enters  the 
valley  or  rather  strath  of  the  Aire,  traversing  a  mixed  agricultural 
and  mining  country  till  at  Hunslet  (37 J  m.)  it  enters  the  smoky 
purlieus  of  Leeds. 

(b)  By  1T1.  S.  &  I,.  Rotherham,  6  m. ;  Wakefield,  31  ;  Leeds  42.  As  ar 
as  Swinton  (10  m.)  this  line  runs  quite  or  nearly  parallel  with  the  Midland  ; 
then  diverging  slightly  to  the  left  it  passes  between  Barnsley  and  Cudworth 
(see  above),  crosses  the  Midland  near  Roystone,  and  joins  the  Doncaster  and 
Tweeds  route  at  Nostell. 

For  Rotlicrhaiii  see  p.  8;  f^eecls,  p.  21. 
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Kailwn y  Station*  :—Kirkgate  (ref.-rms.)  and  Westgate  (ref.-rms.),  1  M, 
apart,  each  about  £  m.  from  Cathedral. 

Hotels:— Bull,  Westgate,  5  min.  walk  from  Westgate  Station,  goodfam. 
and  comm. ;  Royal,  opp.  Town  Hall. 

I>i*tan<<'*  by  rail :— Bradford,  15  m. ;  Leeds  10  ;  Halifax,  18£  ;  Hndders- 
tield,  14  ;  Normanton,  3$  ;  York,  28  ;  Sheffield,  27  ;  London,  176. 

Pop.  32,000.         market  Days  :—  W.,  F.,  Sat. 

Wakefield,  as  seen  from  the  country  round,  has  a  distinctive 
appearance  due  to  the  profusely  crocketed  spire  of  its  church — or 
rather  cathedral — which  rises  above  an  unusually  lofty  tower.  The 
town  has  but  little  attraction  for  the  tourist.  In  past  centuries  the 
centre  of  the  Yorkshire  cloth  trade,  it  has  comparatively  subsided 
into  a  half  bucolic,  half  manufacturing  position,  with  a  dash  of 
the  old  days  about  it,  but  little  quaintness.  The  Church,  the 
Chantry,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  modern  Town  Hall  constitute 
its  attractions  to  the  sight-seer. 

The  Parish  Church  (All  Saints),  which  since  the  promotion 
of  the  town  to  diocesan  rank  has  become  a  cathedral,  is  very  good 
lurch,  but  second-rate  as  a  cathedral.  A  church  existed  at 
Wakefield  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
trace.  In  1329  a  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Abp.  William  de 
Melton.  Possibly  the  chancel-arch  is  a  relic  of  this  building.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  present  church  belongs  to  the  15th  cent.,  and 
is  Perp.  in  style.  A  striking  feature  is  the  uniformity  of  its 
corresponding  parts.  It  consists  of  nave  and  choir  with  aisles,  a 
lofty  tower  and  a  crocketed  spire.  The  Nave  has  eight  bays 
separated  by  Pointed  arches  with  slender  pillars,  round,  octagonal, 
and  clustered.  The  ceiling  is  of  plain  panelled  oak.  The  Chancel, 
separated  by  an  elegant  screen,  has  five  bays  and  a  more  elaborate 
roof ;  also  oak  stalls.  The  windows  are  characteristically  large, 
but  the  light  through  the  church  is  soft  and  subdued,  owing  to  the 
glass — perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  whole  church — being  almost 
all  coloured,  richly,  but  in  no  single  instance  gaudily.  The  E.  and 
W.  windows  are  by  Hardman.  In  the  former  the  central  light 
represents  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  others  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
from  Abraham  to  St.  Longinus.  The  new  oak  pulpit  with  traceried 
canopy  is  noteworthy.  The  organ  (enlarged  in  1879)  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  exterior  was  carefully  restored  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott,  and 
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presents  the  usual  Perp.  features.    The  porch  has  a  parvise.    A  ves- 
try was  added  in  1881. 

The  dimensions  are  : — Length,  183  ft. ;  breadth,  69  ft. ;  height  of 
tower  and  spire  to  top  of  vane,  247  ft. — the  loftiest  spire  in 
Yorkshire. 

On  the  bridge  over  the  Calder,  §  m.  from  the  Cathedral,  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  Perp.  Chapel  or  Chantry.  It  is 
almost  coeval  with  the  bridge,  both  having  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.,  however,  re-built  it  as  an  oratory,  in 
which  prayer  might  constantly  be  offered  for  his  father  Eichard  of 
York  and  other  Yorkists  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Wakefield.  It 
measures  about  30  by  25  ft.  and  was  restored  in  1847.  The  Perp. 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  good.  There  are  three  doorways  and  two 
blind  arches — all  with  most  elaborate  carving.  Below  the  battle- 
ments are  groups  of  mutilated  figures. 

The  site  of  the  Battle  of  Wakefield  (1460)  in  which  the  Lancastrians, 
under  Margaret  of  Anjou,  obtained  a  signal  but  almost  solitary  success,  is  close 
to  Sandal  Castle,  a  ruin  1J  miles  S.  of  the  bridge,  on  the  old  Barnsley  road. 
Turn  right  in  §  m.  and  go  under  the  railway. 
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Railway  Stations  i—IVeUinaton  (Midland,  pi.  D  2)  for  London,  204  m. ; 
Sheffield,  40 ;  Birmingham,  118  ;  Bristol,  208 ;  Carlisle,  113  ;  Edinburgh,  211 ; 
Glasgow,  228;  Cam  forth,  64  ;  Morecambe,  68 ;  Ilkley,  16  ;  Midland  Counties 
and  S.  W.  generally. 

New  (L.  ft  N.  W.  and  N.  E.,  adjoining  Wellington,  pi.  D  2)  for  Manchester, 
43  m.;  Liverpool,  74  ;  Bristol,  by  Severn  Tunnel,  229  ;  Ilkley,  15  ;  Harrogate, 
18 ;  York,  26  ;  Scarborough,  68  ;  Whitby,  82 ;  Bridlington,  85 ;  Hull,  52  ;  New- 
castle, 106 ;  Edinburgh,  230. 

Central  (G.  N.  and  L.  &  Y,  pi.  C  1)  for  London,  186  ra. ;  Doncaster,  30; 
Sheffield,  42 ;  Manchester,  43 ;  Liverpool,  74  ;  Eastern  Counties,  West  Riding, 
and  Lancashire. 

Refreshment  Rooms  at  all  Stations. 

Hotels  : — Queen's,  at  Wellington  and  New  Station  ;  bed  and  att.,  from  4s. ; 
bkf<t..  2s.  6d. ;  din.,  from  2s.  6d.  Great  Northern,  at  Central  Station  ;  abt.  same 
tariff. 

i   (h.q.),  Saracen's  Head,   Trevelyan  Temperance,  Boar  Lane;  Bull  and 
Mouth.  Imperial,  Briggate  ;  all  these  in  pi.  C  3  ;  Golden  Lion  (D  3). 

Theatres  -.—Grand,  Briggate  (pi.  B  4) ;  Royal,  (pi.  B  3). 

.Vlai-kel  WHtjmh—Tu.  and  Sat. 

Po*t  Offiee  open  7-10,  Sun.,  7-10  a.m.  Chief  desp.,  9  p.m.  (9-30  with  late 
fee) ;  del.,  7  a.m.    Tel.  Off.  open  always. 

Pop.  :  (1889,  estimated),  363,799. 

Leeds,  the  capital  of  the  West  Biding  and  in  population  as  well 
as  commercial  importance  the  fifth  town  in  England — sixth  in  the 
m — is,  perhaps,  a  shade  less  black  than  Sheffield  (the  two 
must  certainly  claim  in  this  respect  precedence  of  all  the  large 
industrial  centres  of  the  kingdom).  Like  Sheffield,  too,  it  looks  its 
worst  from  the  railways.  Its  situation,  though  inferior  to  that  of 
Sheffield,  is  naturally  good  and  attractive — as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
point  at  which  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Aire  debouches  on  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  county.  The  Aire,  once  one  of  Yorkshire's 
fairest  streams,  is  now  from  a  few  miles  above  Leeds  of  an  inky  hue 
and  a  composition  of  which  the  less  said  the  better. 

No  important  historical  events  are  associated  with  Leeds.  There 
are  many  traces  of  Koman  occupation  in  the  surrounding  country, 
but  none  in  the  town,  which  owes  its  importance  solely  to  the 
development  of  its  industries.  It  is  now  the  great  centre  of  the 
cloth  trade  and  possesses  in  addition  iron-works,  brass-foundries, 
chemical  and  bleaching  works,  flax-mills,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
manufactures. 
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To  the  tourist,  as  a  consequence  of  this  melange  of  industries, 
Leeds  is  by  no  means  an  attractive  place.  It  has  two  leading 
streets,  full  of  life  and  business,  of  fair  width  and  tolerable  appear- 
ance, and  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  called  Briggate  and  Boar 
Lane  and  to  retain  such  hostelries  as  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Saracen's  . 
Head,  Boars'  Head,  Griffin,  Wheatsheaf,  etc.  The  more  modern 
and  pretentious  part  of  the  town,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of 
warehouses,  has  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Renaissance  style,  but 
the  universal  coating  of  grime  spoils  even  the  finest  buildings.  Of 
these  modern  thoroughfares  Wellington  Street  is  the  principle.  Two 
pleasant  modern  arcades — Queen'' s  and  Thornton, — lined  with  shops, 
extend  from  the  S.  side  of  Briggate  (pi.  B  3).  The  Grand  Theatre 
(pi.  B  4)  is  the  finest  in  the  provinces  and  surpassed  by  few,  if  any, 
in  London. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Leeds  by  far  the  finest  is  the  Town 
Hall  (pi.  B  2 ;  J  m.  from  stations),  which  ranks  as  the  handsomest 
municipal  structure  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  classical  in  style  and 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters. 
Above  is  a  handsome  tower  surmounted  by  a  dome  (225  ft.),  and  the 
main  entrance  is  by  wide  flights  of  steps  on  the  south  (Park  Lane) 
side.  In  the  vestibule  are  statues  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  by  Noble.  The  Great  Victoria,  Hall  is  a  splendid 
room,  measuring  160  by  72  feet,  and  75  in  height.  The  organ  at 
the  north  end,  which  is  apsidal,  cost  £5,000.  There  are  perform- 
ances on  it  on  Tuesday  at  3  ;  Sat.,  7.30  p.m.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  it  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in 
1858.  The  celebrated  Triennial  Festivals  of  the  Leeds  Choral 
Societies  are  held  here  during  the  month  of  September.  The 
last  took  place  in  1889. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

A  furlong  beyond  the  Town  Hall  is  the  New  Infirmary 
(pi.  A  1,  2),  designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  on  the  "separate 
wing  "  or  "  pavilion  "  principle,  and  for  its  purposes  one  of  the  best 
adapted  buildings  in  the  country.  It  was  opened  in  1868  and  cost 
£100,000. 

In  Cookridge  Street  (pi.  B  2)  is  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
admirably  conducted  and  with  a  large  library. 

In  Bond  Street  (pi.  D  3)  is  the  Philosophical  Hall,  which 
contains  a  very  fine  Museum  (open  10-6,  4  in  winter  ;  adm.,  Id.) 
with  a  collection  of  mammalia  described  by  Professor  Owen  as  the 
"most  complete  and  unbroken  exposition  of  its  class"  in  England. 
The  antiquarian  department  is  rich  in  local  "  finds  " — Roman  and 
British — while  the  geological,  the  mineralogical,  and  the  zoological 
collections  are  very  interesting  and  carefully  arranged. 

The  Corn  Exchange  in  Call  Lane  (pi.  C  4)  is  remarkable  for 
its  shape,  almost  circular.     Beyond  it  is 
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The  Parish  Church,  St.  Peter's,  in  Kirkgate  (pi.  E  6,7),  Dec, 
with  Perp.  tower,  and  re-built  in  1840  by  voluntary  contributions 
during  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Hook,  who  was  Vicar  of 
Leeds  from  1837  to  1859.  His  tomb  and  effigy,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
are  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  altar,  inside  the  rails. 

The  appearance  of  the  interior  is  very  dark  through  the  amount 
of  stained  glass  and  the  almost  oppressive  abundance  of  sombre 
carved  oak.  The  chancel  is  gained  by  eight  steps,  and  contains  a 
tine  alabaster  reredos.  The  principal  monument  is  one  by  Flaxman, 
to  Captains  Beckett  and  Walker,  natives  of  Leeds  and  heroes  of  the 
Peninsular  War. 

There  is  a  fine  organ,  and  excellent  choral  services  on  Sunday  at 
10.30  and  6.30. 

With  the  manufacturing  attractions  of  Leeds  it  is  not 
our  province  to  deal.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  them  is 
perhaps  the  huge  flax-spinning  factory  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  J  m. 
from  the  Wellington  Station,  down  Neville  Street  and  across 
Victoria  Bridge  ;  one  of  the  rooms  has  an  area  of  two  acres. 

In  Koiuirihay  Park  Leeds  possesses  one  of  the  finest  public  recreation 
grounds  in  the  kingdom.  (Tram,  to  within  £  m.)  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £140,000  and  opened  by  Prince  Arthur  in  1872.  It  con- 
sists of  the  mansion  of  the  former  proprietor  and  nearly  800  acres  of  sloping 
lawns,  woody  glades,  and  pleasant  lakes.  Being  on  the  unsmoky  side  of 
Leeds,  it  is  free  from  the  baneful  influences  which  destroy  Nature  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  town. 

The  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  town — the  junction  of  Boar  Lane  and 
Briggate — are  : — To  the  end  of  the  tramway,  2|  m.  (good  inn  on  left,  200  yards 
short  of  this  point) ;  to  the  mansion,  3|  m. ;  and  the  way  is  by  Briggate,  North 
Street,  and  Roundhay  Road.  The  route  is  without  feature.  At  the  end  of  the 
tramway  are  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  offices  ;  lavatories,  etc.  Here  the 
road  splits  into  three — two  new  ones,  Princes  and  Park  Avenues,  and  the  main 
Wetherby  road.  The  two  "  Avenues "  take  you  more  directly  to  the 
"  Mansion,"  but  it  is  best  perhaps  to  follow  the  Wetherby  road  for  a  short 
half-mile,  as  far  as  the  old  (principal)  lodge,  and  thence  to  walk  up  to  the 
mansion.  So  doing,  we  come  to  the  lake  at  once  and  have  a  pretty  view  up  to 
the  fountain  [below].  The  water  is  dammed  and  issues  from  the  lake  in  an 
artificial  fall.  Then,  by  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  we  reach  the  boat-landing  (coffee- 
house, swings,  etc.)  and  bear  to  the  right  to  the  Fountain,  which  is  a  tasteful, 
circular  Corinthian  temple  presented  to  the  borough  by  John  Barren,  M.P., 
1882.  Thence  walk  up  to  the  "Mansion,"  which  is  now  a  general  place  of 
refreshment,  licensed  (except  Sun.)  Mil  temperance.  The  adjacent  gardens 
are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  there  is  a  good  show  of  conifers.  Issuing  from 
them  into  the  Princes  Avenue,  we  take  a  peep  into  the  Canal  Garden,  which 
has  a  nicely  laid  out  flower-slope,  and  oblong  pool,  and  strawberry  gardens ; 
and  then  we  may  return  to  Leeds  by  Princes  Avenue. 

iUrkstall    girkg. 

From  Kirkstall  Station,  (Midland)  12  min.  walk;  15 from  Headingley  (North- 
Eastern) ;  or  by  tram  from  Leeds,  starting  from  the  Briggate  end  of  Boar 
Lane  as  Lose  to  the  three  stations. 

The  ruins  have  (1890)  been  presented  by  Lord  Cardigan  to  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds,  and  are  free  to  the  public  from  9  till  dusk.    A  new  entrance  to  the 
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grounds  has  been  made  from  the  Leeds  end,  but  it  is  almost  better  to  follow 
the  road  on  the  N.  side  so  as  to  get  the  full  length  view.  The  elms,  of  which 
we  speak  below,  are,  we  fear,  doomed  to  destruction  from  a  fear  of  the  injury 
they  might  cause  during  a  gale. 

The  situation  of  this  fine  ruin — next  to  Fountains,  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  Yorkshire,  (a  comparison  of  the 
plans  will  shew  how  closely  they  resemble  one  another),  in  a  meadow 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  murky  river  Aire,  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  busy  ironworks  of  Kirkstall  Forge,  makes  it  difficult  to  realise 
the  remote  and  wooded  character  of  the  spot  when,  about  1150, 
Abbot  Alexander,  of  Barnoldswick,  "  delighted  with  the  amenity 
of  the  place,"  persuaded  Henry  de  Lacy  to  transfer  his  recently- 
founded  Cistercian  house  from  Barnoldswick  to  it.  In  1152  the 
monks  entered  on  their  new  home  and  under  Abbot  Alexander 
(d.  abt.  1187)  arose  the  chief  part  of  the  buildings  we  now  see. 
They  are  therefore  of  Transitional  Norman  character  with  some 
later  work. 

In  our  description  it  will  be  convenient  to  regard  the  church  as 
lying  E.  and  W.,  though  the  plan  shews  that  its  length  extends 
from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

By  all  of  the  above  approaches  we  get  a  full  length  view  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Great  Church,  which  is  cruciform  with  a  lofty 
central  tower.  The  E.  end,  the  N.  transept,  and  the  W.  front  are 
all  fine  elevations,  of  which  the  rectangular  corner-turrets,  pierced 
on  all  sides  by  three  tiers  of  small  lights,  are  very  pleasing.  The 
turrets  on  the  summit  of  the  gables  are  less  well  preserved.  Of 
the  portals  the  one  at  the  N.W.  of  the  nave  should  be  noticed,  but 
the  finest  is  that  in  the  W.  front,  consisting  of  four  members 
exclusive  of  the  shafts  of  the  shallow  porch  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  in  which  it  is  set.  In  the  gable  of  the  portal  is  a  small 
blind  arcade  of  intersecting  arches.  The  W.  window  of  two 
enriched  round-headed  lights  is  enclosed  in  a  depressed  arch,  and 
above  this  in  the  main  gable  is  a  small  Perpend,  window,  which 
like  those  below  has  some  fragments  of  tracery. 

To  enter  the  Abbey  we  pass  the  W.  front  and,  crossing  the  site 
of  the  ambulatory,  which  ran  below  the  destroyed  Dormitory, 
go  through  a  doorway  into  the  Cloister  Court.  This  measures 
143  by  115  ft.,  and  it  mil  be  convenient  to  begin  by  examining  its 
surroundings.  (N.B. — Do  not  walk  on  the  greensward.)  On  the 
left  (N.)  side  rises  the  Church,  on  the  right  (S.)  the  wall  of  tlie 
Refectory  with  blocked  arches  and  windows.  The  cloister 
arcades  have  wholly  disappeared,  but  some  of  the  recessed  seats  in 
which  the  monks  studied  and  wrote  remain  on  this  side.  Imme- 
diately opposite  where  we  enter  the  court  is  the  Chapter  House. 
This  is  still  nearly  perfect,  and  of  two  periods.  The  portion  next 
the  court,  of  three  vaulted  bays  supported  by  two  pillars,  is  the  late 
Norman  work  of  Abbot  Alexander's  time ;  the  far  end,  of  a  single 
span,  is  an  addition  of  the  Decorated  (early  14th  cent.)  period. 
One  ancient  stone  coffin  lies  on  the  floor.     To  the  S.  of  the  Chapter 
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House  are  three  small  apartments,  the  use  of  which  is  unde- 
termined ;  to  the  N.  is  the  S.  transept  of  the  Church. 

We  now  enter  the  Church  (225  ft.  long)  by  its  S.W.  doorway. 
The  nave,  now  (.)  bays  on  the  N.  and  8  on  the  S.  side,  with  Pointed 
arches,  is  impressive  and  moderately  rich.  The  aisles  retain  their 
groining,  though  in  parts  this  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton  of  ribs. 
The  Central  'rower,  which  originally  rose  but  little  above  the  roof, 
used  in  the  Perpend,  period,  but  fell  in  1779,  and  is  now  only 
on  the  S.  side,  which  has  a  large  window  of  late  character 
in  the  top  stage.  The  Transept  arms,  lit  like  the  nave,  aisles, 
and  clerestory,  with  round-headed  windows,  have  each  three 
Eastern  chapels,  with  remains  of  piscinas  and  aumbreys.  The 
chance]  is  very  short  and  extends  little  more  than  a  single  bay 
beyond  the  transept-chapels. 

To  examine  the  rest  of  the  ruins  wre  leave  the  Cloister  Court 
by  the  way  we  entered  it.  Of  the  Infirmary  nothing  of  much 
interest  is  left.  Passing  through  the  wall  of  the  ambulatory  we 
enter  the  Locutorium  or  Common  Room,  in  which  two  ash  trees  are 
growing.  Next  E .  of  this  is  the  L-shaped  Ref ectory,f ormerly  with  elms 
growing  in  it.  Occupying  the  inside  of  the  "L"  is  another  large 
apartment,  and  at  the  S.  end  of  this  was  the  Kitchen.  East  of  the 
Kitchen  are  the  remains  of  the  Abbot's  Lodgings,  and  the  recent 
excavations  have  already  brought  to  light  other  remains,  including 
portions  between  this  building  and  the  Chapter  House.  The  interior 
of  all  these  domestic  buildings  is  devoid  of  interest,  but  the  exterior 
(X.)  of  the  last  named  is  in  fair  preservation,  and  thence  the  pile 
of  the  Church  is  really  picturesque.  A  large  apartment,  which  we 
cannot  identify,  occupies  the  area  between  the  Abbot's  Lodgings 
and  the  buildings  on  the  E.  of  the  Cloister  Court.  To  the  E.  of 
this,  and  apparently  connected  with  the  Lodgings,  are  the  remains 
(foundations  and  low  bits  of  wall  only)  of  the  Hospitium  or  Guest 
House.  An  elm  tree,  with  its  roots  forming  a  tangled  mass  above 
ground,  is  or  was  worth  notice  here. 
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From  Leeds  (centre  of  town),  5*  m. ;  2\  from  terminus  of  Headingley  tram  ; 
2£  from  Horsforth  Station  {p.  82)  on  Harrogate  line.  May  be  taken  walking 
or  driving  in  conjunction  with  Harewood  {p.  40),  which  is  5£  m.  from  Adel, 
8  each  from  Leeds  and  Harrogate. 

For  approach  from  Harewood  Bee  }>.  11.    Map  opp.  p.  45. 

Adel  Church  is  a  little  Norman  gem — one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  stands  on  high  (500  ft.)  but  level 
ground  in  the  large  church-yard  and  is  the  parish  church  of  Adel- 
cum-Eccup. 

The  Church,  dedicated  fco  Bt.  John  the  Baptist,  was  founded  in  the  12th 
century  by  Ralph  Paganel  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Benedictine  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity  at  York,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  Dissolution.  It  was 
happily  restored  in  1878. 
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It  consists  of  nave,  chancel  and  S.  porch,  with  modern  additions 
of  vestry  and  a  small  belfry-tower  of  two  open  arches.  The  style  is 
Norman  throughout,  except  two  three-light  windows  which  have 
displaced  two  Norman  ones  in  the  S.  wall  and  broken  the  string- 
course. 

Outside,  the  grotesque  corbels  supporting  the  cornice  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  should  be  noticed.  The  windows  are  high  up 
above  a  string-course.  The  S.  Porch  is  a  fine  example  of  rich 
Norman  work,  recessed  in  five  mouldings,  with  zigzag  and  other 
ornaments.  Above  it  is  a  gabled  pediment  containing  the  figure  of 
Our  Lord,  the  Lamb  with  a  cross,  and  the  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists. 

Entering  we  may  notice  that  the  N.  side  has  four  narrow  single- 
light  windows  in  the  nave  and  two  in  the  chancel  ;  the  S.  side 
has  one  of  similar  character  in  the  nave,  two  in  the  chancel, 
besides  the  insertions  before  mentioned.  In  the  W.  end  are  three 
windows  forming  a  triangle,  and  the  E.  end  three  in  a  row,  which 
have  displaced  an  inserted  Perp.  window,  that  now  lights  the 
vestry.      These  three  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  Chancel  Arch  is  recessed  in  three  mouldings  ;  the  outermost 
is  beak-head  in  character  (human  grotesques),  the  next  lozenge, 
and  the  third  zigzag.  On  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  are  represented 
the  Baptism  and  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  and  a  sagittary,  a  centaur 
— half -man  and  half-horse — thought  by  some  to  be  a  badge  of  King- 
Stephen,  who  may  have  founded  the  church.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  arch  is  a  knight  on  horseback,  supposed  to  be  Stephen  himself. 
He  wears  the  nasal  visor  and  kite- shaped  shield  of  the  time  of  that 
monarch — the  device  of  King  Stephen.  The  Chancel  has  a  fiat 
roof  of  old  oak,  new  oak  fittings,  and  screen.  On  its  S.  side  the 
glass  of  the  memorial  window  to  a  former  rector  is  dreadful.  The 
glass  in  the  inserted  vestry-window  dates  from  about  1600. 

In  the  churchyard  on  the  S.  side  a  Corinthian  Temple,  with  an 
inscription  on  its  frieze,  "  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away,"  covers  a  beautifully-executed  figure  of  an  angel  with  wings, 
wreath,  star,  and  urn,  standing  on  a  pedestal  inscribed  "  Susannah 
"  Jane,  wife  of  James  Andus  Hirst,  Adel,  died  Feby.  26th,  1884, 
aged  33  years."  The  work  was  done  at  Eome,  and  is  of  Italian 
marble. 

Two  other  striking  memorials  on  the  N.  side  of  the  church— a  granite  cross, 
and  an  Egyptian  column— may  be  noted. 

For  way  to  II  oivifori  li  Station  or  Harewood,  see  p.  41. 
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Leeds  to  Huddersfield,  etc.,  (L.  &  N.  W.). 

%*  This  is  a  country  which,  though  in  many  places  beautiful  by 
nature,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  industries  prejudicial  to 
beauty.     We  shall,  therefore,  be  very  brief  in  our  descriptions. 

instance*  l — DewBbury,  9  m. :  Huddersfield,  17  ;  Marsden,  24  ;  Greenfield, 
30.     Fares  :— 2d.,  Ud.,  Id.  a  mile. 

The  boundary  line  with  Lancashire  is  a  little  beyond  Greenfield. 

From  Ratify.  "  Shoddyopolis  "*  as  it  is  called,  (8  m.)  a  branch  goes  off  to 
IS  hot  nil  c2  m.),  which  is  interesting  for  its  church,  very  prettily  situated,  and 
its  associations  with  Charlotte  Bronte. 

The  Church  (restored  in  1866,  except  the  tower)  is  a  large  Perp.  building 
with  fine  stained  glass,  a  memorial  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
being  specially  noteworthy.     It  has  also  a  good  S.  porch. 

Oakwcll  Hall,  1  mile  N.W.  of  the  station,  above  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Birkenshaw  road,  is  the  original  of  Miss  Bronte's  "  Field  Head "  in  which 
"  Shirley  "  dwelt.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place  with  a  trim  courtyard-garden  in 
front,  and  an  oak-panelled  hall,  with  a  gallery  opening  into  bed-chambers 
within.  At  Brookroyd,  a  house  just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  line,  \ 
to.  short  of  Birstall  station,  Charlotte  Bronte  often  visited  her  friend,  Miss 
Nussey. 

At  Dewsbury  (9  m.  ;  Royal,  King's  Anns,  both  near  station), 
Paulinus  first  preached  to  the  heathen,  baptizing  them  in  the 
Calder — a  ceremony  which  would  now-a-days  be  rather  a  penance 
to  such  as  put  cleanliness  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  proverb. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  town,  which  may  be  described  as  "  a  oo," 
(all  wool)  to  linger  for. 

Thornliill  Church  (3  miles  S.  by  train  from  L.  &  Y.  station,  |  m.  from 
L.  &  X.  W.)  contains  good  stained  glass — amongst  it  a  Perp.  Jesse  window  at 
the  east  end — and,  in  the  N.  chapel,  16th  cent,  monuments  of  the  Savile 
family,  as  well  as  some  ascribed  to  their  territorial  predecessors — the 
Thornhills. 

Passing  Mirfield  (12  m.)  and  Bradley  (14)  we  come  to 

Station  on  N.  side  of  town,  joint  L.  &  N.  W.  and  L.  &  Y. 

Ditttaucc.s  :— London,  188  m. ;  Manchester,  26  ;  Leeds,  17  ;  Bradford.  15 
Halifax,  7  ;  Wakefield,  14  ;  Sheffield,  25  ;  York,  42. 

Hotel*  i— George,  Queen  (h.  q.),  Cherry  Tree  ;  all  close  to  station. 

P.  O.  Box  closes  for  all  parts,  10  p.m.  TV1.  Off".,  6  a.m.— 3  a.m. ;  Sun., 
7-10,  5-3  a.m. 

Pop.  (1890)  abt.  95,000. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  most  modern  of  modern  towns, 
almost  as   much   so  as   Barrow-in-Furness   or   Bournemouth ;    so 


*  Shoddy  may  be  described  as  the  refuse  of  "  old  clo  "—the  rag-picker's 
harvest.  It  is  converted  into  all  manner  of  delightful  cloths — and  garments 
fit  for  kings  and  queens,  and  the  principal  agent  in  the  transformation  is  the 
"Devil." 
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modern  that  if  a  stranger  by  chance  come  across  an  old  building, 
he  is  positively  startled.  It  is  the  most  spacious,  cleanly-looking, 
and  well  built  of  all  the  great  Yorkshire  trade-centres  ;  par- 
ticularly in  front  of  the  station,  where  are  some  fine  business 
houses,  (including  the  Eamsden  Estate  Offices),  and  a  statue  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  by  Theed. 


A  pleasant  excursion  is  to  Cawthorn,  14  m.  distant  (hotel,  Spencer  Arms), 
a  pretty  village  and  favourite  week-end  resort.  For  description  see  under 
"  Barnsley "  (p.  14).  From  Huddersfield  the  train  may  be  taken  to  West 
Clayton,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.  line  to  Penistone.  Hence 
it  is  a  pleasant  two-mile  walk  through  Cannon  Hill  Park,  the  seat  of 
Col.  Spencer  Stanhope,  to  Cawthorn.  The  park  is  open  throughout  the  year, 
except  one  day. 

About  2  miles  S.E.  of  Huddersfield  is  the  village  of  Almondbury,  where  a 
Saxon  fortress  once  stood.  A  curious  old  English  inscription  runs  round  the 
Church  under  the  eaves,  relating  to  the  scourging  and  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  The  Castle  Hill,  with  a  mound  and  fosse  running  round  it,  com- 
mands a  wide  view,  in  which,  of  course,  York  Minster  is  "  sometimes  visible." 

Kirklecs  Hall  is  about  5  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Huddersfield.  The  nearest 
station  is  Cooper  Bridge  on  the  L.  &  Y.  (f  m.),  but  either  Brighouse  (L.  &  Y.)  or 
Bradley  (L.  &  N.  W.)  are  more  convenient,  as  trains  run  from  Huddersfield  to 
both.  The  Hall  is  2h  miles  from  Brighouse,  If  from  Bradley.  It  stands  in  a 
pleasant  park  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Calder,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Cis- 
tercian nunnery.  It  is  best  known,  however,  as  having  been  the  occasional 
residence  of  Robin  Hood,  who  died  here.  The  prioress,  says  tradition,  was 
his  aunt,  and  she  allowed  him  to  bleed  to  death.  His  remains  rest  under  an 
ancient  cross  in  the  grounds. 

Holmiirth  (rail),  6  m.;  etc.  The  roads  beyond  Holmfirth  {Victoria  Inn) 
cross  the  summit-level  of  the  backbone  of  England,  which  is  pierced  by  the 
L.  &  N.  W.  railway  to  the  north  and  the  M.  S.  &  L.  to  the  south.  Holmiirth 
is  a  picturesquely-placed  little  woollen  town.    From  it  roads  cross  the  ridge 

(a)  by  Holme  Moss,  1,100ft.,  to  Crowden  station  on  the  M.  S.  &  L.  main  line 
(8  m.,  17  from  Manchester,  25  from  Sheffield ;  abt.  5  trains  a  day  each  way) 

(b)  to  Orcenlield  station  on  the  L.  N.  W.  (13  m.  each  from  Manchester  and 
Huddersfield;  about  16  trains  each  way).  This  road  passes  inns  at  Ford 
(2J  m.)  and  Wissenden  Head  (5),  after  which  it  crosses  the  ridge  between 
Birk  Moss  and  Dean  Head  Moss  at  a  height  of  nearly  1,600  feet.  (Holmfirth 
to  Ch'centicld,  10  m.)  On  the  left  of  the  road,  a  little  short  of  Wissenden,  there 
is  a  hill  called  Isle  Skye. 

An  alternative  route  from  Holmfirth  to  Wissenden  Head  (1,400 ft.)  is  by  the 
Holme  Moss  road  as  far  as  Holme  Bridge  (2  m. ;  inns)  just  below  Ramsden 
Edge,  and  then  bearing  to  the  right  past  Bilberry  Beservoir  (3J  m.)  This  reser- 
voir burst  in  Feb.,  1852,  when  81  lives  were  lost  and  £100,000  worth  of  damage 
done.  A  mile  further  the  main  (Greenfield)  road  is  joined  1|  m.  short  of 
Wissenden  Head. 

From  Wissenden  Head  the  valley  may  be  descended  past  Wissenden 
Reservoir  (1£  m.)  to  lTIarsdcn  (4J ;  p.  29). 

The  above  routes  introduce  the  visitor  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  moors,  which,  unlike  their  southward  continuation  in  Derbyshire, 
are  easily  accessible  from  railway  stations  and  are  crossed  without  risk  of 
losing  one's  way. 

Meltham  (5  m.  by  branch  line)  is  another  little  town  of  mills  amongst  the 
hills,  and  2  miles  W.  of  it  I>eer  Hill  rises  to  a  height  of  1,640  feet,  and  is 
approached  by  a  straight  road.     From  it  you  look  down  to  Marsden  and 
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Huddersfield,  and  across  the  Wissenden  valley  to  Stanedge.  There  is  also 
a  road  winding  up-hill  from  iVIelthaiu  to  Wissenden  Head  Inn  (3  ?«.). 
It  passes  under  West  Nab,  the  southern  scarp  of  the  Deer  Hill  plateau. 

Route  continued:  From  Huddersfield  Station  the  line  passes 
through  a  tunnel  half-a-mile  long,  and  then  follows  the  Calder 
valley  past  three  minor  stations  to  Marsden  (24  m.),  a  small 
town  with  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  factories,  beyond  which  it  enters 
Stanedge  tunnel  (3  m.  61  yds.  long;  p.  8)  and,  passing  (29  m.) 
Saddleworth,  a  parish  with  an  area  of  18,797  acres,  mostly 
moorland,  and  (30  m.)  Greenfield,  enters  Lancashire. 

Leeds  to  Halifax,  etc. 

By  I*.  &:  V.,  16  m.  The  Cr.  IV.  run  over  the  same  rails. 
This  is  the  main  L.  &  Y.  route  between  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
joining  the  route  from  York  and  Normanton  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  3 
miles  beyond  Halifax,  and  entering  Lancashire  at  Todmorden 
(28  m.)  As  far  as  Halifax  it  ferrets  its  way  across  and  through 
hills,  with  many  tunnels.  From  its  junction  with  the  Normanton 
line  it  follows  the  valley  which  that  line  has  threaded  throughout 
— the  Calder.  About  Laister  Dyke  (8  m.)  it  passes  close  to  Bradford 
but  does  not  enter  the  town.  Then  comes  a  tunnel  a  mile  long,  and  at 
Low  Moor  (11  m.)  it  tranches  off  to  the  right  out  of  the  Hudders- 
field line,  passing  through  three  more  tunnels  before  entering 
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.Station  in  the  valley  on  E.  side  of  town. 

Distances  :— London,  195  m. :  Manchester,  31;  Leeds,  16;  Bradford,  8; 
Huddersfield,  7  ;  Sheffield,  32  ;  York,  42. 

Hotels  i—  White  Swan  (h.  q.),  Old  Cock. 

P.  O.  Box  closes  9.30  p.m.     Tel.  Off.,  7-10 ;  Sun.,  7-10,  5-6. 

Pop.  (1890)  abt.  84,000.    Market  »av,  Sat. 

Halifax,  a  leading  centre  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries, 
is  a  busy,  smoky  town  in  one  of  the  hilliest  situations  of  any  large 
Yorkshire  town.  In  plan  it  is  as  irregular  and  old-fashioned  as 
Huddersfield  is  the  reverse.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  the 
famous  Yorkshire  gibbet  law,  whereby  people  who  stole  cloth  from 
the  "  tenters  " — frames  for  stretching  cloth — were  hanged  right  off 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial — a  summary  custom  akin  to  Lyd- 
ford  Law  and  Jeddart  Justice.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  gibbet. 

The  Parish  Church  stands  on  low  ground  a  little  N.  of 
the  station.  It  is  almost  throughout  a  Perp.  structure,  and  was 
restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1878.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  unusual  length  of  its  choir,  which  is  of  as  many  bays,  five, 
as  the  nave.  Both  nave  and  choir  have  aisles,  but  the  nave-aisle 
projects  beyond  that  of  the  choir.    The  nave-aisle  and  the  clerestory 
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of  the  choir  are  battlemented  and  turreted,  and  the  chancel-aisle 
has  an  arcade  running  along  its  top.  Within,  as  in  Leeds  Parish 
Church,  the  quantity  of  black  oak  gives  a  sombre  impression.  In 
the  panels  of  the  wooden  ceiling  are  the  arms  of  the  Vicars  of 
Halifax,  beginning  in  1274 ;  also  the  emblems  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  arms  of  local  families.  The  choir  has  on  each  side  of  it  a 
chapel  or  chantry — that  on  the  S.  is  used  for  early  celebrations,  etc., 
and  has  been  much  enriched.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Houldsworth, 
14th  Vicar.  Notice  also  the  carved  font  with  its  canopy,  the 
misereres,  and  in  the  S.  aisle  the  monument  to  Bob.  Ferrar,  Bp.  of 
St.  David's  (1548-55).  He  was  a  native  of  Halifax  and  perished 
at  the  stake.  The  sedilia  and  altar-rails  are  fine,  as  is  the  reredos 
lately  added. 

Another  noteworthy  church  is  that  of  All  Soul*,  on  Haley  Hill,  N.  of  the 
town.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Edward  Akroyd  in  1859  at  a  cost  of 
£70,000.  The  spire  rises  236 ft.  above  the  ground — within  1  foot  of  Wakefield 
spire  {p.  19).  The  style  is  Dec,  and  the  ornamentation  profuse.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  medallions  of  the  Early  Fathers.  The  reredos  is 
of  alabaster;  the  pulpit  of  Caen  stone;  the  font  of  serpentine;  the  stained 
glass  by  the  best-known  artists. 

Halifax  runs  Wakefield  very  near  in  the  height  of  its  spires — that  of  the 
Independent  Chapel  is  235 ft. ;  so  it  may  be  said  Wakefield  first  by  a  very  short 
head;  Halifax  second  and  third  (see  p.  19).  The  town  is  proverbially 
associated  with  a  place  which  is  suggestive  of  spires  turned  upside-down. 
"  From  H-ll,  Hull  and  Halifax  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

In  the  "  Old  Cock  "  Hotel  is  a  chamber  called  the  "  Old  Hall,"  which  contains 
a  mantelpiece  bearing  date  1581.  The  carving  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work 
of  that  period,  and,  worked  above  in  stucco,  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Savile  family. 

Between  Halifax  and  Hebden  Bridge  (White  Horse  Hotel)  the 
valley  of  the  Calder,  entered  in  2£  m.,  is  very  pleasing. 

At  Sowerby  Bridge,  4  m.  beyond  Halifax,  the  Rippoiulcu  Valley,  one  of 

the  prettiest  in  the  West  Riding,  comes  in.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  marked  by 
much  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery.  At  the  top  of  the  valley— Rishworth— 
(4  m.;  rail  from  Halifax)  is  the  Derby  Inn,  to  which  'buses  run  on  Sats.  and 
Sundays  from  Halifax,  Beyond  it  the  moorland  stretches  away  to  Blackstone 
Edge  (1,800/t.)  and  Littleborough. 

Hardcastle  Crags,  2  m.  from  Hebden  Bridge  and  10  from 
Halifax,  are  a  favourite  resort  of  West  Eiding  people,  and  present 
an  extremely  pretty  bit  of  scenery. 

BI eptonsta  11,  2  miles  above  Hebden  Bridge,  is  a  quaint  old  village,  built 
on  a  hill-top.    It  has  a  curious  old  church. 

A  walk  of  8  miles  by  CruMwerth  (2$  m.)  and  by  mountain-road  over  Oxen- 
hope  Moor  (1,400/*.)  takes  us  to  Ilaworth  (p.  102),  or  the  train  may  be 
joined  at  Oxenhope,  a  mile  short  of  Haworth. 

From  Hebden  Bridge  the  valley  winds  very  prettily  to  the  county 
boundary  at  (28  m.) 

Todmorden  (Queen's,  WTiite  Hart),  a  busy  town  of  24,000 
inhabitants,  principally  engaged  in  cotton-mills,  foundries,  and 
machine-works.  The  situation  amid  an  environment  of  hills  is 
very  pleasing. 
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Leeds  to  Bradford. 

(a)  By  Great  Northern,  9  m. ;  abt.  7  expresses  a  day  in  17-20  min. 

This  line  goes  across  country  and  calls  for  no  description. 

(6)  By  Vlidlnml,  13*  m. ;  abt.  18  expresses  a  day  in  20-25  min. 

This  is  a  longer  but  more  picturesque  route.  It  follows  the  Aire 
valley  as  far  as  Shipley  (11  m.),  up  to  which  point  it  is  described 
on  p  101.  There  it  makes  a  sharp  curve  and  runs  alongside  the 
Bradford  beck,  through  a  district  almost  choked  with  industries,  to 

j&vabiaxb. 


Station*  : — Midland,  Market-st.  (also  for  N.  E.  trains  to  Harrogate)  ; 
Exchange,  G.  N.  and  L.  &  Y.  trains.  The  two  are  500  yards  apart  by  Market 
and  Charles  streets. 

Hotel*  '.—Midland,  at  Midland  Station;  Victoria,  at  G.N.  Station;  Alex- 
a  ndra,  Horton-rd. ;  Royal,  Temp.,  Darley-st. 

JDistanees  :— London,  192&  m. ;  Birmingham,  131;  Liverpool,  72;  Man- 
chester, 40;  Sheffield,  42;  Leeds,  9;  Halifax,  8;  Huddersfield  14. 

P.  O. :— Foster  square,  opp.  Midland  Station.  Chief  deep.,  8-15.  Tel.  Off. 
open  always. 

Uarket  Day  :—  Thurs.    Pop.  (1890)  abt.  242,000. 

Bradford  is  a  great  emporium  of  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  first 
impression  created  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger  is  that  it  consists 
almost  entirely  of  mills.  The  centre  of  the  town,  however,  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  Town  Hall  (reached  from  the 
Midland  Station  by  Market-st.  ;  from  the  G.  N.  by  Bridge-st.)  is 
amongst  the  finest  and  most  tasteful  erections  of  modern  years.  It  is 
of  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style  and  was  built  from  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  The  niches 
outside  contain  statues  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England  from  the 
Conqueror  to  Victoria — including  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  campanile 
clock-tower  contains  carillon  chimes.  The  building  has  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  open  space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt  of  Saltaire  (p.  101),  seated  under  a 
canopy.  The  town  has  also  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Peel 
Place,  and  of  Hustler,  the  factory-worker's  friend,  and  Forster,  the 
"  Education  King,"  in  Forster  Square. 

Among  other  Public  Buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Exchange  in  Market-st.,  Venetian-Gothic  in  style,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1864  ;  St.  George's 
Hall,  in  Bridge-st.,  near  the  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  building 
devoted  to  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.,  and  with  accommodation 
for  upwards  of  3,000  people  ;  the  Public  Free  Libraries  and  Art 
Museum  in  Darley-st.,  which  consists  of  News  Koom  (9-9.30), 
Lending  Department  (10-8,  15,000  vols),  and  Eeference  Department, 
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specially  rich  in  topographical  works  relating  to  Yorkshire  (10-9.30, 
15,000  vols),  and  the  covered  Markets  opened  1872  and  1878  and 
amongst  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Technical  College  in  Horton-rd.,  opened  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1882,  is  a  handsome  structure.  It  cost  £30,000.  The 
new  Post  Office,  too,  has  a  fine  frontage  in  Forster  Square  opposite 
the  Midland  Station.  The  last  building  of  importance  erected  is 
the  Midland  new  station  and  hotel. 

The  Parish  Church,  St.  Peter's,  is  a  Perp.  building  with  a  good 
tower,  but  of  commonplace  character  generally.  The  town  is  weak 
in  churches. 

Bradford  has  five  Public  Parks  within  a  mile  radius  of  the 
town  : — Peel  Park,  56  acres  ;  Lister  Park,  53  ;  Hortqn  Park,  40  ; 
Bowling  Park,  53  ;  and  Bradford  Moor  Park,  15.  The  finest  is 
Peel  Park. 

A  good  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  can  be  obtained — smoke 
permitting — from  the  Cemetery,  which  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  N. 
end  of  it. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  Bradford  was  less 
than  15,000  in  1801  (it  has  only  been  surpassed  by  Middlesborough 
in  rapidity  of  growth)  and  that  all  these  public  buildings  and  parks 
have  come  into  existence  within  a  space  of  forty  years,  the  indul- 
gent tourist  will,  perhaps,  forgive  Bradford — even  its  smoke. 


Leeds  (or  Bradford)  to  Harrogate.    Map  opp.  p.  45. 

(N.  E.  and  Mid.  Kailways). 

(a)  From  Leeds  (New  Station)  to  Harrogate,  18  m. 

(b)  From  Bradford  (Midland  Station),  24  m.    For  description  see  p.  88. 
The  N.  E.  Co.  run  through  trains. 

This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Leeds  to  Newcastle  and  the  busy 
towns  of  North  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  There  is  also  a  service  of 
express  trains  (N.E.  andL.  &N.W.)  over  it  between  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester and  Newcastle,  all  of  which  stop  at  Harrogate  and  Bipon — 
the  station  for  Fountains  Abbey. 

At  Holbeck  (1  m.)  we  go  under  the  G.N.  line  and,  quitting  the  Mid- 
land, ascend  with  a  panoramic  view  of  Leeds — chiefly  chimneys — 
on  the  right,  while  below,  on  the  left,  from  beyond  Headingley 
(3  m.),  the  tower  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  seen.  Horsforth  (5  m. ; 
inns)  is  the  station  for  Adel  Church,  (see  p.  25). 

Horslorth  Station  to  Adel,  2£  m. ;  Haiewood,  8  m.  From  the 
pleasant  "Fox  and  Hounds"  on  the  E.  side  of  the  station  take  either 
road  up-hill.  The  one  to  the  left  is  the  pleasanter  walking  route.  Following 
it  as  straight  as  you  can  for  2  miles,  you  then  take  a  path  on  the  left  just 
beyond  a  small  planting.  This  leads  across  several  fields  and  a  road  direct 
to  the  church,  of  which  you  will  see  the  little  bell-turret  through  the  trees. 
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From  the  church  go  north.  In  2  miles  you  pass  the  New  Inn  and  in  4,  after 
winding  down  a  hill,  turn  right  and,  entering  Harewood  Park  at  the  west  end, 
pass  up  to  the  House,  leaving  the  stables  on  the  right. 

Hence  tie  ascent  continues  to  Bramhope  Tunnel,  2J  miles 
long,  beyond  which  is  Arthington  (9  i>i.,ju)ic.  for  Ilkley  ;  Inn  5 
miii.  from  station;  go  under  line  ;  to  Harewood,  p.  39,  4  m.)  Here 
the  view  opens  out  over  Lower  Wharfedale,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
Long  viaduct,  from  which  a  wide  extent  of  the  valley  is  seen  in  both 
directions.  Then  from  about  ^Yeeton  (12  m.,  300  ft.)  we  may  re- 
mark on  the  left  Almes  Cliff,  a  conspicuous  knob  of  gritstone,  720 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Beyond  the  next  station,  Pannal  (15  m.),  the  lower- 
level  line  to  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough  by  Starbeck  diverges  on 
the  left ;  the  Wetherby  branch  comes  in  by  a  tunnel  on  the  right,  and 
curving  sharply  to  the  left,  we  cross  by  a  long  and  lofty  viaduct  the 
wide  valley  which  the  first-mentioned  line  traverses.  The  spire  of 
Trinity  Church  at  Knaresborough  is  seen  away  to  the  right,  and, 
approaching  Harrogate,  we  cross  the  Stray,  passing,  close  by  on  the 
left,  its  first-discovered  spring,  the  Tewitt  Well. 

Wfavvogatt. 

(412  feet  above  the  sea.) 
Railway  Station,  (Ref.-rms.)  in  Central  Harrogate,  convenient  for  all 
parts.    Cabs  and  two  Railway  'buses. 

Distances  anb  |Utunt  Jlailfoag  Jfros. 


[iles. 

Tourist. 

Ordinary. 

available  May  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

8.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

8.    d. 

».    d. 

8     d. 

204 

London 

55    0 

41    0 

31    0 

56    6 

44    0 

33    0 

136 

Birmingham 

35  10 

25    6 

19    6 

35  10 

28    8 

21    6 

296 

JBri»tol 

59    0 

45    6 

32    0 

59    0 

48    6 

35  10 

204 

K<l  in  burgh 

56    6 

43    9 

30    0 

62    0 

48    0 

34    0 

228 

l»la«»go\v 

57    3 

44    6 

30    0 

63    0 

48    8 

34    7 

92 

Liverpool 

24    2 

18    9 

13    6 

28    8 

22    4 

15    2 

01 

.Haueheater 

16    9 

12    9 

9    0 

19    0 

14    5 

10    2 

58 

Sheffield 

14     8 

11  10 

8    7 

14    8 

11  10 

9    0 

N.B.  The  Ordinary  Fares  quoted  are  for  single  tickets — one  in  each  direc- 
tion. From  some  stations  Ordinary  Return  Tickets  are  granted  at  the  same,  or 
almost  the  same  rate  as  Tourist  Tickets  all  the  year  round. 


poteU. 


The  town  consists  of  three  divisions — High,  Central,  and  Low  Harrogate. 
High  Harrogate  occupies  the  highest  ground  from  \  to  |  mile  E.  and  S.  of  the 
station  ;  Central  Harrogate,  on  almost  the  same  level,  is  the  part  surrounding 
the  station  and  includes  the  shopping  streets  ;  Low  Harrogate  is  from  £  to  -^ 
mile  W.  of  the  station,  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  contains  the  chief 
springs  and  wells. 

At  High  Harrogate  the  hoteN  are  (for  position  see  plan): — Granby, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Queen,  Royal;  at  Central  Harrogate,  Prospect;  at  liOW 
Harrogate,  Croicn,  White  Hart. 

Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  D 
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The  terms  during  the  season — April  to  October — at  the  above  are  about  13s. 
or  14s.  a  day — Is.  extra  in  private  rooms.  This  includes  bedroom,  which  is 
usually  not  charged  to  visitors  who  stay  a  certain  number  of  nights  (4  to  7). 

On  a  somewhat  smaller  and  less  expensive  scale,  are  : — at  High  Harro- 
gate, Gascoigne's ;  Central  Harrogate,  Alexandra,  Clarendon,  Commercial, 
North  Eastern  Station ;  l<ow  Harrogate,  Adelphi,  BiniVs,  George,  Wellington. 

Hydros  :  Harrogate  (A  2),  Imperial  (B  3),  etc. ;  also,  a  large  number  of  Board- 
ing Houses. 

Cab  Fares  : — One  or  two  persons,  Is.  a  mile  ;  three  or  four,  Is.  6d. ;  five. 
2s. ;  6d.-9d.  each  additional  half-mile.  By  time,  3s.  an  hour  up  to  four  persons 
more  than  four,  3s.  6d. ;  two-horse,  4s. 

.Bath  Chairs  :  Is.  3d.  first  hour ;  4d.  each  succeeding  quarter-hour.    Chief 
stand  at  Low  Harrogate  end  of  James-st. 
Town  Hall  (for  concerts,  etc. ;  pi.  B  2). 
Theatre  (pi.  B  3). 

Post  Off.  (pi.  C  4)  open  7-9.  Sun.  8-10 ;  chief  del.  7 ;  desp.  7.40  (8-10  late 
fee) ;  also  London,  Scotland,  and  N.E.  England  8-45.    Tel.  Off.  7-9  ;  Sun.  8-10. 

Harrogate,  owing  to  its  position  on  a  high  breezy  level  and  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  its  waters— second  to  none  in  the  kingdom- 
has  advanced  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  first  rank  amongst  health 
resorts.  Its  discoverer  was  Sir  William  Slingsby,  who  three  cen- 
turies ago  lighted  on  the  chalybeate  spring  now  called  Tewitt  Well 
(pi.  F  4).  A  hundred  years  later  the  present  Granby  Hotel  was  built, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  railway  through  the  town  was  opened  thirty 
years  ago  that  the  advantages  of  the  locality  were  fully  recognised. 
Since  1870  the  rateable  value  has  risen  from  £35,000  to  £70,000. 
Smollett,  writing  of  the  town  120  years  ago,  described  the  situation 
as  "  a  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak,  without  tree  or  shrub,  or  the 
least  sign  of  cultivation,"  and  so,  but  for  its  waters  and  the  judicious 
planting  of  trees,  it  might  have  remained.  To  the  picturesque, 
either  by  nature  or  art,  Harrogate  itself  has  no  claim,  but  there  is 
abundance  of  interest  all  round  it  for  the  lover  of  both.  Eailway 
or  road  bring  it  within  easy  reach  of  Knaresborough,  Harewood, 
Brimham  Rocks,  Ripon,  Fountains,  and  York,  not  to  mention 
numerous  other  places  of  minor  attraction. 

The  chief  physical  feature  of  Harrogate  is  the  Stray,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  This,  a  flat  common  of  200  acres,  reserved 
by  law  in  1770  as  a  free,  unenclosed  recreation  ground  for  ever — in 
a  word  the  chief  lung  of  Harrogate.  No  part  of  the  town,  however, 
is  cramped  or  crowded. 

Springs. 

The  attraction  of  Harrogate  centres,  of  course,  in  its  springs  and 
Baths.  With  the  exception  of  two  springs — Tewitt  and  John's — 
these  are  all  in  Low  Harrogate.  Hither  the  visitors  flock  with 
automatic  regularity  every  morning,  those  from  the  more  distant 
hotels  being  conveyed  by  omnibus  free  of  charge. 

By  seven  o'clock  it  is  time  to  be  stirring,  and  from  that  till  the 
breakfast  hour  there  is  a  stream — not  only  of  halt  and  lame,  but 
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also  of  hale  and  hearty  visitors — to  the  Royal  and  Montpellier 
Pump-rooms,  where  "  bumpers  "  of  sulphuric  and  chalybeate 
waters  are  dispensed  at  a  charge  ranging  from  3d.  a  day  to  7s.  for 
the  season.  After  the  first  glass  a  mild  constitutional  is  recom- 
mended, and  this  is  usually  taken  up  the  prettily  laid-out  Bog 
Valley  Park,  a  little  beyond  which,  J  mile  from  the  Pump-rooms,  is 
the  Magnesia  Spring,  under  cover  (charge,  Id.  a  glass).  We  write 
from  little  personal  experience  of  the  properties  of  these  waters,  or 
of  the  rotation  in  which  they  should  be  taken,  but  we  are  told  that 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  after  the  strong  a  dose  of  the  mild  sulphur  is 
the  rule,  and  apart  from  their  hygienic  qualities,  we  believe  it  is 
quite  possible  to  acquire  a  taste  for  these  rotten  egg  and  at  first 
extremely  unpalatable  refreshers,  especially  as  they  are  served  up 
warm.  Even  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  learn'd  to  love  his  chains." 
Those  who  require  further  dissipation  may  extend  their  walk  to  the 
Tewitt  or  John's  Well  in  High  Harrogate,  across  the  Stray,  but  the 
authorities  warn  us  against  following  on  too  quickly  with  chalybeate 
after  sulphur  draughts. 

The  gathering-point  is  the  Royal  Pump  Room  (pi.  B  2)  an 
octagonal  dome-covered  building  containing  the  Old  Sulphur  Well — 
the  strongest  spring  of  its  kind — sulphurous  and  saline  and  mag- 
nesion — in  the  kingdom.     Subscription,  3d.  a  day  ;  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

There  is  a  free  tap  of  the  same  ingredients  outside. 

Hard  by  are  the  Montpellier  Baths,  Gardens  and  Pump 

Room,  with  waters  of  pretty  much  the  same  mixture  as  at  the 
Royal  Pump  Room,  and  in  addition  a  "  Kissengen "  spring,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  waters  of  the  German  Spa  of 
that  name.  The  grounds  are  now  Corporate  property  and  free. 
Subscription  to  Pump  Room,  3d.  a  day,  etc.,  (see  above) ;  open  daily 
from  7  to  6,  Sun.,  7-9.30,  12-1.30. 

The  Saline  Spring,  opposite  the  Victoria  Baths  (pi.  B  3),  also 
belongs  to  the  Corporation,  who  have  erected  a  building  for  its  sup- 
ply- 

The  Bog  Wells  (pi.  C  1)  S.W.  of  the  Pump  Room  are  about  30 
in  number  and  milder  in  quality  than  those  at  the  Royal  Pump 
Room  and  Montpellier.  One  of  them,  called  the  Magnesia  Spring,  is 
under  cover,  and  is  the  only  one  used  for  drinking.  Id.  a  day. 
Free  tap  at  back  of  building. 

On  the  Stray  are  the  Tewitt  Well  (pi.  F  4)  and  John's  Well 

(pi.  D  9).  Both  of  these  are  chalybeates,  the  former  the  stronger. 
(  Jt'irfic,  Id. 

»»% 

Victoria  (pi.  B  3)  belonging  to  Corporation  ;  1st  and  2nd  class. 
A  handsome  building.     The  water  is  supplied  from  the  best  of  the 
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Bog  (Sulphur)  Springs.  See  above.  Each  bath  has  one  or  more 
dressing  rooms,  etc.  1st  cl.,  2s.  6d.,  and  before  9  a.m.  or  after  5 
p.m.,  2s. ;  2nd   cl.,  2s.  and  Is.  6d.     Open  7-8.  ;  Sun.,  8-1. 

Montpellier  (pi.  B  3),  also  belonging  to  Corporation  :  strong  or 
mild  sulphur.  Same  charges  and  hours  as  at  Victoria  Baths. 
Here  is  also  a  Turkish  Bath. 

Harlow  Car,  2  J  m.  byroad  (pi.  F  1),  If  by  road  (Cornwall) 
and  footpath  direct  from  the  Eoyal  Pump-Boom.  Carriages  at  10, 
12,  and  3.30.  Bathers  6d.  ret. ;  non-bathers,  6d.  each  ivay.  The 
building  containing  these  baths  occupies  a  secluded  tree-girt  hollow, 
laid  out  as  a  pleasure  ground.  Refreshments  are  supplied.  Sul- 
phur Bath,  2s.  from  8-1 ;  later,  Is.  6d.  Open  8-8,  Sun,,  8-1.  For 
walk-  see  p.  37. 

Starbeck,  2  m.  by  rail  (abt.  20  trains),  or  1  from  High  Harrogate 
(2  from  Pump-Boom)  by  Knaresborough  road.  "  Prince  of  Wales 
Swimming  and  Warm  Sulphur  Baths."  Quality,  mild  sulphur,  2s., 
or  with  shoicer,  2s.  6d. ;  cold  shower,  Is. ;  warm,  Is.  6d.  ;  six  or 
twelve  tickets  at  a  reduction.  Open  7-9  ;  Sun.,  7-4.30.  Swimming 
Bath,  Is. ;  boys,  7d. ;  season,  21s.  and  10s.  6d. 

©lalhs. 

The  walks  about  Harrogate  are  not  of  a  thrilling  character. 
They  are  simply  healthy  strolls  over  high  ground.  The  Cor- 
poration is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  liberality  in  improving 
the  paths,  setting  up  gates,  and  providing  seats  for  the  weary.  The 
paths  are  mostly  of  dry  gravel  and  3  or  4  feet  wide. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  subjoined  walks  is  that  by  Bilton 
village  to  Knaresborough,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  view  of  that 
pleasant  town  during  the  last  half-mile.  Harlow  Car  with  its 
Observatory  Tower  also  affords  an  enjoyable  stroll. 

(1)  Knaresborough  by  Bilton,  4J  in.  from  Harrogate  Station 
to  Knaresborough  Station.  Leave  the  town  either  (a)  by  lane  and 
path  starting  from  the  S.  side  of  Gascoigne's  Hotel  (pi.  B  8),  or 
(b)  by  Walker's  Road  and  a  path  which  forms  a  continuation  of  it. 
The  two  unite  just  after  (a)  has  crossed  the  line  at  Dragon  Junction 

From  this  point,  turning  to  the  right  from  (a),  or  keeping  straight 
on  from  (b),  our  path  goes  under  or  across  the  line  twice,  close  to 
Bilton  Junction,  and,  turning  up  a  short  lane  to  the  left,  we  come 
to  Bilton  village  (2j  m. ;  small  inn).  Continuing  by  road  for 
half-a-mile,  we  enter  another  path  that  fronts  us  where  the  road 
bends  square  to  the  right.  This  takes  us  to  the  right  of  Bilton 
Hall  and  into  the  main  Harrogate  road  at  the  S.  end  of  Knares- 
boiough  upper  bridge  (inn).  Between  Bilton  Hall  and  the  bridge 
the  view  is  most  picturesque,  its  chief  points  being  the  winding- 
river,  the  castle-keep  on  its  spur  of  rock,  the   bridge  itself  and  the 
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loftier  castellated  railway -bridge  beyond  ;  Conyngham  Hall  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  two  churches.  The  spire  of 
the  new  church,  Trinity,  rises  most  effectively  behind  the  Castle. 

On  week  days  you  may,  if  so  disposed,  simply  cross  the  road  and  take  a 
path  by  the  river-side,  under  the  railway  bridge,  to  the  Dropping  Well 
itW.,  p.  48),  a  little  way  beyond  which  you  pass  through  the  Mother  Shipton 
Inn  on  to  the  road  at  the  lower  bridge  (£  m.  from  the  upper).  Hence  it  is  £ 
mile  up-hill  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Crossing  the  upper  bridge  you  may  turn  to  the  right  for  the  church  or 
station,  or  follow  the  main  road  which  keeps  bearing  to  the  right.  The 
former  is  the  shorter  route. 

(2)  Knaresborough  by  Starbeck,  less  interesting.  Turn 
sharp  to  the  right  out  of  the  Knaresborough  road  near  Forest  Lane 
I  lead,  J  m.  beyond  Starbeck  Station  (inns).  Leave  the  road  at  a 
school,  by  a  track  which  passes  Belmont  Farm  and  crosses  the 
line  ;  turn  then  where  the  green  lane  begins,  turn  left  and  you  will 
enter  the  Plumpton  road  half-a-mile  S.  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
good  view  of  the  cliffs  below  the  bridge  on  approaching  the  town. 

(3)  Harlow  Moor,  1  m. ;  the  Tower,  1J  ;  Harlow  Car, 
2^;  Harrogate,  4J-,  Distance*  reckoned  from  Pump-Room.  There 
are  several  routes  to  these  places.  Carriages  reach  the  Moor  and 
Tower  either  by  Cornwall  Road  (pi.  C  1)  or  Harlow  Road  (pi.  F  1). 

There  is  a  charge  of  2d.  for  driving  through  the  Nursery-gar- 
dens, in  wMch  the  Tower  stands.  For  Harlow  Car  the  only 
carriage-route  is  by  Harlow  Road. 

Pedestrian*  will  most  agreeably  walk  through  the  Bog  Valley 
P.irk,  past  the  Magnesia  Well  and  the  Bath  Hospital  on  to  the 
Moor,  a  gorsy  upland  traversed  by  paths.  The  way  on  is  through 
the  Nursery-gardens  to  the  Tower,  (adm.  3d. ;  with  use  of  tele- 
scopes, 6V/.),  a  plain  square  erection  set  up  in  1829.  It  commands 
a  wide  view,  extending  from  the  Wolds  and  Hambleton  Hills  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Vale  of  York  in  the  east,  to  the  Craven  Hills  and 
Rombald's  Moor  beyond  Ilkley  in  the  west;  northward  are  the  moors 
between  Upper  Wharfedale  and  Wensleydale,  with  Great  Whern- 
side  as  the  principal  height,  and  southwards  a  richly- wooded 
undulating  expanse.  That  Helvellyn  is  visible  in  clear  weather  is 
a  local  superstition.  Pen-y-ghent  or  Ingleborough  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  it. 

From  the  Tower  it  is  about  250  yards  to  the  Otley  road,  pro- 
ceeding along  which  for  J  mile,  past  the  pretty  little  new  church, 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  come  to  a  footpath  which  takes  us  in  J  in. 
through  a  bit  of  wood  to  Harlow  Car  Baths  (p.  35). 

Hence  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  JPot  Bridge  (f  m.)  and  back  by 
I ron irate  Kri<l<r«',  making  a  total  distance  of  5  to  6  miles,  or  we  may 
return  direct  by  footpath  to  Low  Harrogate,  passing  the  reservoirs.  In  both 
cases  the  map  is  guidance  enough.  Close  to  Irongate  Bridge  is  Birk 
<iji;',  ;i  pr.tty  scene.  The  brow  of  it  may  also  be  reached  from  Harlow 
Car  by  continuing  along  a  cart-track  across  two  fields  where  the  footpath 
goes  off  on  the  right. 
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(4)  Follow  the  Harewood  and  Leeds  road  for  -J  m.  beyond  the 
cross-roads  on  the  Stray  (Prince  of  Wales  Hotel).  Then  turn  right 
along  the  path  that  passes  the  Cricket- ground.  This  brings  you 
out  (1£  m.)  into  a  road  opposite  a  conspicuous  school-house  ;  turn 
to  the  right  and  you  come  at  once  to  Panned  Ash,  where  four  roads 
meet.  Hence  it  is  J  to.  by  path  to  the  small  inn  on  Harlow 
Hill,  from  which  you  can  return  either  direct  or  by  Harlow  Tower 
and  Moor.     The  first  part  of  the  walk  is  decidedly  dull. 

(5)  Ripley  (5  to.;  carr.)  6s.,  10s.;  gardens  open  on  Fr.)  The 
road  is  very  dull,  but  by  following  route  (1),  as  shewn  on  the  map, 
and  crossing  the  road  from  Harrogate  to  Bilton  village,  you  may 
proceed  by  lane  and  footpath  and  not  enter  the  road  until  you  are 
close  on  the  bridge  over  the  Nidd,  a  mile  short  of  Eipley  (p.  46). 
After  crossing  the  river  a  path  on  the  right  leads  into  the  road  from 
Eipley  to  Nidd  Bridge  station.  The  map  is  sufficient  guidance  for 
this  stroll. 

|3  rib.es  mxb  JiaUfoag  fcitrgiorta. 

Public  drags  or  chars-a-banc  run  on  particular  days  of  the  week 
to  Fountains  Abbey,  Ripon,  Brimham  Rocks,  Harewood  and  Ripley. 
For  Harewood  Thursday  is  the  only  day  and  for  Ripley  Friday. 
The  other  places  are  open  every  week-day  and,  weather  permitting, 
the  conveyances  run  on  most  days.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Offices,  near  the  Royal  Pump  Room. 

(1)  Almias  Cliff  (6  m.  Private  carr.  horse  8s.;  pair,  12s.). 
This  is  a  singular  and  very  conspicuous  knob  of  gritstone  rock  700 
feet  above  the  sea,  overlooking  Lower  Wharfedale,  S.  by  S.W. 
of  Harrogate,  and  a  good  mile  N.W.  of  Weeton  station,  whence  it 
is  easily  reached  by  pedestrians.  Nature  has  hollowed  out  several 
basins  in  the  rocks,  and  on  the  W.  side  is  a  fissure  called  the 
"  Fairy  Parlour."  From  its  isolated  position  the  cliff  commands 
a  fine  all-round  view,  of  which  Wharfedale,  backed  by  Otley  Chevin 
and  the  wooded  slopes  of  Harewood,  is  the  finest  feature.  The 
nearest  inn  is  a  little  old-fashioned  one  at  Rigton  (1  m.)  The  local 
name  for  the  place  is  "  Awmes  Cliff." 

(2)  Plumpton  Park  (4  m.  ;  priv.  carr.,  6s.  and  7s.  6d. ;  adm. 
6d.)  is  a  picturesque  intermingling  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  on 
the  Wetherby  road,  2  miles  from  Knaresborough.  Pleasant  shady 
paths  have  been  formed  through  it.  There  are  also  gardens,  with 
refreshments  close  at  hand.  The  lion  of  the  scene  is  the  Rocks. 
In  the  midst  a  small  streamlet  forms  a  taj  3. 

The  pedestrian  may  proceed  2  miles  to  the  village  of  Spofforth,  where  ' 
are  remains  of  a  Castle  dating  in  pait  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
fortified  in  1309.  It  was  a  possession  of  the  Percys,  but  forfeited  by  them  to 
the  Crown  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  the  reign  of 
the  Henry  IV.  It  was  soon  restored  to  the  Percys,  but  suffered  much  injury 
after  the  battle  of  Towton  (1462)  and,  though  repaired  in  the  next  century, 
was  finally  dismantled  in  the  Civil  War.     There  is  a  good  inn. 
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The  Castle  is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  village,  £  m.  from  the  station,  whence 
it  is  5  m.  back  to  Harrogate ;  3  m.  forward  to  Wetherby  (Angel),  a  town  of 
no  interest,  but  with  a  pretty  view  from  its  bridge,  up  and  down  the  Wharfe. 

At  Boston  Npa,  3  m.  beyond  Wetherby  (station,  Thorp  Arch,  a  prettily 
situated  village,  where  the  river  runs  between  limestone  cliffs)  are  a  Saline 
Spring  and  two  hotels,  to  which  coaches  run  during  the  season  from  Leeds 
(13  m.  distant). 

Bramliniii  Park  (2)  m. ;  through  Bramham  village,  2  m.,  inn)  covers  an  area 
of  about  -2.000  acres.  The  house  has  not  been  rebuilt  since  it  was  partly  burnt 
down  about  16  years  ago.  The  garden*  and  grounds,  occupying  over  100  acres, 
are  laid  out  in  the  formal  French  style.  A  special  order  may  be  obtained  of  the 
agent  at  Bramham.  In  the  park  are  a  grand  avenue  of  beeches,  "Lord 
Bingley's  Walk,"  and  the  kennels  of  the  Bramham  Moor  Hunt. 

TadraMter  (Londesborouah  Arms),  5  m.  beyond  Wetherby  (rail),  is  noted  for 
its  building-stone  and  its  beer.  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here,  and  a 
mile  S.  of  the  town  is  a  bridge  said  to  be  Roman. 

(3)  Hare  wood  House  and  Park  (8  m. ;  public  coach,  Thurs- 
day, morn,  dt  aft. ;  ret.  fare,  2s.  9d  :  private  carr.,  12s.  &-  20s.)  are 
open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  only,  from  11  till  about  5  o'clock. 
The  afternoon  coach  is  in  time. 

Harewood  stands  half-way  between  two  stations — Arthington 
on  the  Leeds  and  Harrogate  line  and  Collingham  on  the  Leeds  and 
Wetherby,— from  each  of  which  it  is  distant  about  4  miles.  Pedes- 
trians will  find  it  an  interesting  walk  from  Arthington  (for  Wharfe- 
dalc  Inn  pass  under  the  railway  bridge),  turning  out  of  the  main 
road  just  beyond  a  sharp  bend  to  the  left  2  m.  on  the  way,  and 
keeping  straight  on  over  Rawden  Hill.  By  this  route  you  come  to 
the  house  and  church  J  )n.  before  reaching  the  village  of  Harewood, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  park.  From  Collingham  (inn)  the 
main  road  is  kept  all  the  way. 

The  beautiful  little  >oi  nian  C'hni-Hi  of  Adel  (p.  25)  may  be  included  in 
the  walk  by  either  going  or  returning,  via  IIor*fortli  Station  (5  m.  from 
Leeds,  IS  from  Harrogate)  Distances  : — Harewood  to  Adel,  5J  m. ;  Horsforth 
Station,  8.    Inn*  at  Harewood  and  Horsforth  ;  road-side  house  3£  m.  on  way. 

The  Driving  Road  (pi.  F  4)  goes  south  across  the  Stray  and  in  2 
miles  descends  to  and  crosses  the  Crimple  Valley,  affording  a  fine 
view  of  the  viaduct.  Rising  again,  it  crosses  the  railway  a  little  N. 
of  Pannal  station  and  passes  (2 J  to.)  the  Space;/  House  Inn,  the  only 
place  of  accommodation  on  the  way.  Thence  it  maintains  a  high 
level,  with  views  of  Almias  Cliff  on  the  left,  till  a  gradual  descent 
leads  to  Harewood  Bridge  over  the  Wharfe  (6Jw.). 

(a)  Pedestrians  bound  first  for  the  village  will  cut  off  a  corner  by  an 
obvious  path  on  the  far  side  of  the  bridge.  Re-entering  the  road,  they  may 
quit  it  again  at  once  by  a  gate  in  the  wall  that  opens  on  to  a  path  leading 
straight  up  to  the  village.  Across  the  park,  £  m.  left  of  this  path,  are  the 
ruins  of 

llarcuood  Castle,  rising  bare  and  gaunt  on  what  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
Norman  mound.  The  situation  itself,  on  a  richly-wooded  slope  overlooking 
the  Wharfe,  is  beautiful.  The  building  is  a  rectangle,  with  the  Great  Hall  occu- 
pying a  considerable  part  of  it.  In  the  8.W.  wall  of  this  room  is  a  very  elegant 
recess,  40  inches  deep,  with  a  einquefoil  canopy  on  niched  side-shafts,  leaf- 
moulding  beneath  the  cill,  and  an  ogee  crocketed  finial.     Inside  is  a  narrow 
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slit.  What  seems  at  first  sight  an  elaborate  memorial  of  the  dead  doubtless 
often  bore  the  "  baked  meats  of  a  wedding  dinner  "  for  the  living.  The  hall 
measures  55  by  30  feet,  and  the  gable-end  marks  of  its  roof  are  visible.  The 
entrance-tower  is  on  the  N.E.  side  and  still  shows  its  port-cullis-groove.  High 
up  over  a  window,  of  which  the  mouldings  remain,  is  the  motto  of  Sir 
William  de  Aldburgh  ("  vat  sail  be  sal "),  who  was  "  messenger  "  of  Edward 
Baliol  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  who  built  this  castle.  The  remaining 
towers,  N.E.  and  S.E.,  contain  arrow-slits.  The  terrace  behind  is  a  prolific 
rabbit-warren. 

(b)  If,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  road  where,  £  m.  beyond  the  bridge,  it 
enters  another  road  at  right  angles,  we  enter  the  park  at  once  and  follow  a 
path  that  leads  straight  up  it  in  our  previous  direction,  we  shall  come  in  half- 
a-mile  to  the  church  (see  below)  and  |  m.  further  to  the  House. 

By  road  we  ascend  a  hill  that  doubles  round  the  Castle  and  then 
enters  the  romantic  village  of  Harewood  (Harewood  Arms,  a 
good-sized  inn,  with  six  days'  license).  The  park  is  entered  at  a 
lodge  a  little  beyond  the  inn  and  just  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
Collingham  road.  Half-a-mile  up  the  drive  we  have,  a  little  way 
oft  on  the  right,  the  Church,  Perp.,  restored  in  1865,  and  now 
beautifully  kept.  The  churchyard  is  reached  from  this  side  through 
a  short  tunnel.  The  one  great  object  of  interest  in  it  is  a  number 
of  marble  altar-tombs  in  the  chapel  of  the  S.  aisle,  which  have 
perhaps  received  rather  more  than  their  due  meed  of  admiration — 
as  is  often  the  case  with  marble  ;  (in  Whitaker's  plan  they  seem  to 
have  shifted  places  a  good  deal).  The  chief  tomb  supports  the  recum- 
bent effigies  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  the  immortal  Chief  Justice 
who  committed  Prince  "  Hal"  for  contempt  of  Court.  He  rests  in 
coif  and  robes,  with  a  purse  at  his  girdle,  and  by  his  side  lies  his  wife 
in  head-dress  and  coronal.  This  is  the  most  central  of  the  monu- 
ments. The  next  is  that  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  son-in-law  of  Sir 
William,  and  his  wife;  while,  against  the  E.  wall,  repose  Sir  John 
Nevile  (d.  1482)  and  his  wife.  There  are  no  inscriptions  to  dis- 
tinguish the  others,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  effigies  lack  indi- 
viduality ;  the  dresses  are  more  interesting  than  the  faces  ;  nearly 
all,  however,  suggest  happy  thoughts  of  conjugal  felicity.  The 
visitor  should  also  notice  a  beautiful  window  in  memory  of  William 
Gadsby,  of  Harewood  (d.  1880).  Note  also  the  view  through  the  W. 
door. 

We  now  cross  the  park  to  Harewood  House,  which  is  of  the 
same  classical  type  as  Chatsworth  and  Castle  Howard,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale — a  portico,  pillars  and  pilasters,  pediment  and  wings. 
It  was  built  in  1760  by  the  first  Lord  Harewood  in  place  of  a 
previously  existing  mansion  called  Gawthorpe  Hall,  which  had  been 
t!ie  residence  of  the  Gascoignes,  and  also  of  the  famous  Lord 
Strafford.  Additions  were  made  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry  in  1843.  The 
interior  (fee  optional)  is  remarkable  for  its  ceilings,  by  Italian 
artists,  some  very  fine  portraits,  but  above  all  for  its  china.  The 
liallery  is  a  grand  apartment,  extending  the  length  of  the  west  end 
of  the  mansion.  The  paintings  in  the  ceiling  are  by  Angelico 
Kaufmann,  and  the  portraits  between  the  fire-places  by  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds — notice  one  of  Lady  Worsley.  Turner  is  represented  by 
11  Plumpton  Rocks."  There  is  also  a  cabinet  that  belonged  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  Some  carved  wood  resembling  drapery  is  note- 
worthy. The  china,  collected  by  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Harewood,  is  of  the  finest  character — one  set  of  five  pieces  of 
Sevres  being  valued  at  £4,000. 

Several  other  rooms — drawing,  billiard,  etc. — are  shewn  en  suite. 
They  contain  portraits  and  other  works  of  art. 

The  gardens  were  originally  laid  out  by  "  Capability  Brown,"  and 
the  view  from  the  terrace,  though  rather  circumscribed,  is  beautiful. 
In  the  park  is  a  wood-embowered  lake. 

To  Adrl  5*  m.,  and  Horaforth,  8. 

From  Harewood  House  go  down  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  stables  and,  on 
issuing  from  the  Park,  take  the  road  that  begins  between  wooden  rails  and 
B  cottage  in  4  mile.  A  quarter-mile  further  turn  square  down-hill  to 
the  left  and,  keeping  on  as  straight  as  the  road  allows,  you  soon  enter 
the  parish  of  Adel-cum-Eeeup,  where  are  the  New  Inn  and,  2  m.  further,  the 
ohurch  [tee  p.  26). 

From  the  church  take  a  path  across  two  fields,  a  road  and  another  field  or 
two  into  a  second  road,  which  is  entered  close  to  a  small  planting  and  will 
take  you  direct  to  Horsforth  Station;  the  last  mile  a  sharp  descent  from 
Cookndge  (600/1.). 

For  Ai  llim-loii  Station  (4  m.)  keep  straight  on  beyond  the  cottage 
mentioned  8  lines  above,  and  you  will  enter  the  high-road  f  mile  further. 

Harrogate  to  Knaresborough,  4  m.  by  rail  (3  by  road )f 
riii'l  York,  21.     About  16  trains  a  day  to  Knaresborough,  7  to  York. 

Except  at  Knaresborough  and  York  there  is  nothing  to  interest 
the  tourist  on  this  route.  The  railway  runs  in  the  shape  of  an  S, 
passing  ('2  tu.)  Starbeck,  where,  close  to  the  station  are  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  Swimming  and  Warm  Sulphur  Baths  (see  p.  35),  and 
on  entering  Knaresborough,  crosses  the  Nidd  by  a  fine  viaduct  at 
the  commencement  of  a  gorge  through  which  the  river  flows  round 
the  town. 


ftnamliornaglj. 


Hotel*  :  Crown,  Elephant  &  Castle  ;  both  in  main  street,  200-400  yds.  from 
station.     P.  O.  chief  del.  7  ;  deep.  7-15  ;  Bun.   6  ;  Tel.  Oil.  7-8  ;  Sun.  8-10J. 

The  situation  of  Knaresborough  is  strikingly  picturesque,  and 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  comparatively  old-world  appearance, 
the  town  stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  Harrogate.  As  to  its 
special  attractions,  always  excepting  its  castle,  we  may  be  excused 
for  surmising  that  the  initial  "  K  "  has  been  substituted  for  an  "  S  " 
and  that  the  proper  name  of  the  town  is  "Snaresborough."  The 
sanctity  of  St.  Robert,  the  morbid  interest  imparted  to  the  story 
of  Eugene  Aram  by  Bulwer's  splendid  romance,  and  the  by-no- 
moans  singular  phenomenon  of  a  dropping  well  are  the  baits  by 
which  sixpences   are  wheedled  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  curious 
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tourist.  As,  however,  all  the  "  lions  "  of  Knaresborough  lie  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nidd,  we  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  and  combine  grati- 
fication of  the  eye  with  that  of  curiosity. 

The  Church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  (restored  1870-72)  stands 
below  the  station  on  the  far  side  from  the  town.  It  is  an  interesting 
building  of  various  styles  from  E.  E.  to  Perp.,  and  consists  of  nave, 
chancel  with  chantry  on  each  side,  north  aisle,  and  tower  with  a 
slender  wooden  spire.  In  1318  the  Scots  during  a  raid  into  York- 
shire attacked  Knaresborough.  Some  of  the  residents  took  refuge 
in  the  church-tower,  which  the  invaders  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
to  burn  down.  The  marks  are  still  visible.  Of  the  exterior  the  W. 
Front,  with  its  Perp.  window  and  crocketed  pinnacles,  is  the 
strongest  feature. 

The  most  noteworthy  part  of  the  interior  is  the  E.  E.  Chantry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  called  the  Slingsby  Chapel.  It  con- 
tains in  the  centre  the  tomb,  with  recumbent  effigies,  of  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby  (d.  1602)  and  his  wife  ;  on  the  north  side — a  full 
length  figure — Sir  William  Slingsby,  discoverer  of  the  Tewitt  Well  at 
Harrogate  ( p.  35) ;  while  a  flat  stone  is  in  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  the  Yorkshire  cavalier,  who  was  beheaded  in  1658.  There 
is  also  a  marble  effigy  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  who  was  drowned 
in  1869  while  crossing  the  Ure  in  a  small  boat  on  his  way  home 
from  the  hunt.  In  the  S.  Chantry  now  used  as  the  Vestry,  are  a 
Dec.  tomb-recess,  a  piscina,  and  double  sedilia.  The  reredos  is 
modern. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  occupy  the  crest  of  a  lofty  sandstone 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  town  and  overlook  a  picturesque  bend  of  the 
Nidd.  From  the  station  (about  7  min.  walk,  or  3  min.  direct  by 
Kirhgate)  turn  to  the  right  out  of  High-street  into  the  Market- 
place at  the  Bradford  Old  Bank.  The  ruins  spread  over  an  area  of 
2J  acres,  laid  out  in  walks,  and  consist  of  fragments  of  walls  and 
towers,  amongst  which  the  only  part  in  fair  preservation  is  the  Keep 
(Adm.  4d.)  They  date  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  who  presented 
Knaresborough  to  John  of  Gaunt.  Of  a  previous  Norman  castle 
there  are  no  remains.  The  Keep  consists  of  three  stories  and  a 
dungeon,  to  which  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  12  steps.  This  gloomy 
apartment  has  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  a  central  round  pillar. 
Its  walls  are  six  yards  thick,  and  it  is  lighted  by  a  single  loop-hole. 
The  story  that  Becket's  murderers  did  penance  in  it  for  a  year 
implies  a  Norman  origin  for  it.  Above  it  is  the  Guard  Boom,  with 
some  curiosities  ; — 

An  oak  chest,  in  which  William  I.  brought  treasures  from  Normandy  ; 
another  containing  Forest  Records ;  armour  worn  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  at 
Marston  Moor ;  old  stone  carvings  found  in  Knaresborough  Priory ;  John 
Metcalfe  ("  Blind  Jack's  ")  walking  stick  ( see  below  ) ;  a  spinning  wheel  that 
belonged  to  Dan  Clark,  Eugene  Aram's  victim  ;  a  brick  which  gained  lh  lbs. 
in  weight  by  immersion  in  a  sulphur-well  at  Harrogate. 

John  Itlctcalfe  ("  Blind  Jack  ")  was  a  local  celebrity  born  in  1717.  He  was 
struck  blind  by  small-pox  when  six  years  old,  but  nevertheless  contrived  to 
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thoroughly  instruct  himself  in  the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  and  to 
become  a  great  road  and  bridge-maker,  many  of  the  existing  roads  in  York- 
shire and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Lancashire  having  been  planned  by  him.  He 
lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  93,  and  is  one  of  Smiles'  famous  engineers.  He 
also  won  renown  as  a  sportsman,  a  coach-driver  and  guard,  and  a  gallant.  In 
the  last-named  character  he  eloped  with  a  woman  on  what  should  have  been 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  a  rrvaL 

On  the  same  floor  are  the  Repository  of  Court  Records,  and  the 

old  Debtor's  Prison.  The  next  one — two  apartments —  is  called  the 
King's  Chamber,  from  the  story  that  Richard  II.  was  confined  in  it 
previously  to  his  removal  to  Pontefract.  The  stage  above  this  is  in 
ruins. 

The  Castle  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to  a  six  week's  siege  which 
it  endured  from  the  Roundheads  in  1644  under  Lilburne,  who  dis- 
mantled it  four  years  later. 

From  the  Castle  we  may  descend  by  steps  to  the  river-side,  and, 
after  noticing  the  singular  geological  structure  of  the  rock — sands- 
stone  topped  by  magnesian  limestone — turn  left  by  the  river-side 
and  make  our  way  by  a  tortuous  and  not  over  cleanly  route  to  the 
Lower  Bridge,  which  may  of  course  also  be  reached  direct  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  Crossing  this  bridge,  which  commands  a 
very  pretty  view  in  both  directions,  we  have  on  the  left  the  Mother 
Shipton  Inn,  tl trough  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Dropping 
Well.  A  doggerel  couplet  over  the  door  records  that  Mother  Shipton, 
the  Yorkshire  Sibyl,  and  reputed  daughter  of  the  devil,  was  born 
hard  by.     The  following  is  better  form  : — 

"  Near  to  the  famous  dropping  well 
She  first  drew  breath,  as  records  tell, 
And  had  good  beer  and  ale  to  sell 

As  ever  tongue  was  tipt  on. 
Her  dropping  well  itself  is  seen 
Quaint  goblins  hover  round  their  queen, 
And  little  fairies  tread  the  green, 
Call'd  forth  by  Mother  Shipton." 
One  apartment  of  the  inn  is  a  show-room  of  Petrifaction*.     In  it  all 
manner  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  may  be  seen  hardened  into  stone 
— from  the  savage  mongoose  to  a  lady's  nightcap — badgers,  slippers,  seaweed, 
baskets,  sponges,  etc.,  etc. — and  purchases  may  be  made  from  a  few  pence 
upwards.     The  time  occupied  in  petrifying  an  object  is  about  two  years. 

The  Dropping  Well  (67/.  adm.)  is  reached  by  a  walk  along- 
side the  river,  through  an  avenue  of  beech — about  two  minutes 
from  the  inn.  It  is  formed  by  a  wall  of  limestone  so  scooped  out 
that  the  water  drops  or  trickles  shower-bath-fashion  from  the  edge. 
It  issues  from  a  spring  about  20  yards  away,  and  is  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lime  that  in  more  or  less  time  it  petrifies  the  various 
objects  (see  small  type  above)  which  are  suspended  in  its  course. 
This  in  fact  is  the  work-shop,  as  the  inn  is  the  show-room  of  the 
process. 

ton  may  continue  along  the  shady  walk,  "  Long  Walk,"  which  skirts 
the  river  and  passes  under  the  railway-bridge  to  the  Upper  JZri<lg<;  (§  m. 
from  the  Lower),  where  they  enter  the  Harrogate  road  9  m.  from  Harrogate, 
by  Starbeck  ;  *  m.  from  the  centre  of  Knaresborough.  The  gate  at  this  end  is 
not  open  on  Sunday. 
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Eecrossing  the  lower  bridge  from  "  Mother  Shipton  "  and  turning 
right,  alongside  the  river,  we  pass  at  once  beneath  St.  Robert's 
Chapel,  one  of  many  cavities  hollowed  out  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  distinguished  by  a  clumsily-scraped  outline  of  a  man  in 
armour  in  front  of  it.  There  are  one  or  two  similar  grotesques 
within,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  an  altar. 

Proceeding,  we  may  reach  (1|  m.  from  the  bridge)  St.  Robert's  Cave.  This, 
however,  is  best  reached  from  the  town  by  the  following  route  : — 

St.  Robert's  or  Eugene  Aram's  Cave,  1J  m.  Keeping 
along  High  street,  through  its  quieter  and  rather  dingy  part,  turn  up 
lies  Lane  on  the  right ;  then  left ;  right  and  left  again  in  quick  suc- 
cession. This  takes  you  to  Craig  Top,  a  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  limestone  crag,  with  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  river  below. 
The  walk  begins  just  over  St.  Eobeit's  Chapel  (see  above)  and 
descends  to  the  lane  that  leads  along  the  valley  to  the  cave,  the 
key  of  which  is  to  be  had  at  a  cottage  on  the  left  300  yards  or  so 
short  of  it.     It  is  reached  by  a  rough  flight  of  steps. 

The  space  was  cleared  of  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  it, 
after  the  publication  of  Bulwer's  "  Eugene  Aram "  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  there  was  then  discovered  in  front  of  the  cave  the 
ground-plan  of  a  rock-chapel,  measuring  17  by  9  feet.  At  its  east 
end  the  ground  is  raised  so  as  to  form  a  platform  for  an  altar,  and 
within  the  area  is  a  stone  coffin,  6  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  with  a  place 
for  the  head  and  shoulders  and  a  hole  in  the  middle.  The  cave 
behind  was  the  Saint's  domicile. 

St.  Robert  was  the  son  of  a  mayor  of  York,  and  born  late  in  the  12th 
century.  In  his  early  years  he  adopted  the  life  of  a  hermit  and  chose  for  his 
abode  this  cave,  then  called  St.  Giles'  Chapel.  On  suspicion  of  being  a 
"receiver  of  thieves"  he  was  ejected  by  William  de  Stuttville,  then  lord  of 
the  manor,  but  ultimately  restored  with  honour.  Such  was  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  that  he  was  visited  by  King  John,  and  the  monks  of  Fountains 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  his  bones.  He  died  in  1218,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

It  is  rather,  however,  to  the  thrilling  story  of  Eugene  Aram  and  the  genius 
of  Bulwer  Lytton  than  to  the  holiness  of  St.  Robert  that  this  cave  owes  its 
notoriety,  if  not  its  discovery.  Divested  of  the  romance  thrown  round  the 
character  of  the  murderer  by  the  novelist,  the  facts  of  the  murder  are  only 
of  commonplace  brutality.  Three  confederates,  Aram,  Richard  Houseman, 
and  Daniel  Clark,  had  on  February  7th  or  8th,  1745,  conveyed  a  quantity  of 
stolen  plate  to  the  cave,  and  there  quarrelled  about  its  apportionment.  The 
two  former,  coveting  the  whole  of  it  for  themselves,  murdered  Clark  and 
buried  him  in  the  cave.  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  absconded,  and  Aram 
removed  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where  he  worked  as  a  schoolmaster  for 
thirteen  years,  when  some  human  remains  were  discovered  in  a  neighbouring 
quarry,  and  Houseman  let  slip  the  remark  that  they  were  "no  more  Dan 
Clark's  bones  than  his  own."  This  roused  suspicion,  and  being  further 
interrogated,  Houseman  turned  King's  evidence,  revealed  the  cave  as  the 
spot  where  Clark's  remains  were  to  be  found,  and  so  got  his  former  com- 
panion hanged  at  York  in  1759.  That  Aram  was  an  exceptionally  able  man 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  but  that  he  should  have  been  exalted  to  the 
character  of  a  hero  in  any  way  by  a  novelist  and  a  poet  of  the  highest  rank 
seems  a  little  strange. 

Abbey  House  (see  map)  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory,dedicated  to  St- 
Robert. 


Carriage  Roods  described  in,  the  Book 
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A  return  to  Harrogate  may  be  made  by  road,  passing  the  Cemetery  {see 
map). 

Harrogate  to  Kiiaresboroiijjh,  Ripley,  and  Harrogate— a  circu- 
lar drive  of  12-13  miles.  There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  on  the  roads 
between  these  places.  Beyond  Knaresborough  we  pass  through  a  wide 
avenue,  and  in  2  miles  a  road  strikes  off  to  {h  m.)  Scot  toil,  where,  in  the  old 
Hall,  still  standing,  Guy  Fawkes  spent  his  youth.  V 

Harrogate  to  Boroughbridge  (rail),  11  m. ;  and  Aid- 
borough  (road),  12 J.     Ret.  3rd  cl.}  la.  Id. 

This  is  a  journey  for  the  antiquarian  only.  The  line,  after 
going  under  Knaresborough  (p.  41),  is  of  intense  dulness. 

Boroughbridge  (Crown,  5  min.  from  station,  across  bridge  ; 
Grantham  Arms  (h.  q.),  close  to  station;  Greyhounds.  P.  0.  desp.t 
7.30  ;  Sun.,  5.45.  Pop.  abt.  900)  is  a  rather  grimy,  red-brick,  and 
very  old-fashioned  looking  little  town,  that  saw  its  best  days  when 
the  coaches  bowled  through  it,  as  we  presume,  its  neighbour 
Aldborough  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  when  the  Eoman 
legions  tramped  its  strata.  A  word  must  be  said,  however,  for  its 
inn  accommodation,  which  is  comfortable  in  a  snug  way.  The 
"  Crown  "  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Tancred  family. 

A  Roman  road  from  Vlaltou  to  Aldborough  (Isurium)  crossed  the  Ure  at 
Boroughbridge,  and  in  1322,  during  the  struggle  between  Edward  II.  and  his     < 
turbulent  barons,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  fought  under  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, was  slain  upon  the  bridge. 

About  ^  m.  from  the  town  (turn  opposite  the  "Crown")  are  the  Devil's 
Arrows  three  gritstone  pillars  which  have  puzzled  the  antiquaries.  They 
stand  from  16  to  22  feet  above  the  ground,  and  at  distances  of  200  and  300  feet 
apart,  respectively. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  an  old  market  cross  and  a  memorial 
fountain  under  an  octagonal  temple  to  Andrew  Sherlock  Lawson,  Esq.,  of 
Aldborough  Manor  ul.  1872). 

For  Aldborough,  after  crossing  the  bridge  from  the  station 
you  turn  left  at  the  Crown  ;  then  right,  and  left  again  through  the 
Market-place  ;  after  which  the  road  goes  through  a  shady  avenue 
to  the  village.  Roman  remains  abound  all  over  the  village,  but  the 
chief  collection  of  them  is  at  a  thatched  cottage  (adm.  6d)  on  the 
right  a  little  short  of  the  church.  "  This  is  the  Old  Manor 
"  House,  and  in  it  you  may  see  the  Eoman  Works,  a  great 
"  curiosety."  The  chief  oflject  is  a  tesselated  pavement,  but  besides 
this  there  are  coins,  weapons,  and  ware;  but  altogether  the  exhibition 
is  disappointing  and  not  to  be  compared  with  that  in  the  museum  at 
York. 

Opposite  the  cottage  stands  an  old  cross  of  clustered  columns,  braced 
together. 

The  Church  (restored  18G5)  is  of  no  special  interest,  but  note  an  old  slab 
set  up  in  the  N.  aisle,  with  a  coat  of  arms ;  also  the  painfully  gaudy  W. 
window,  and  two  others  recently  inserted  at  the  east  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  and 
n  much  better  keeping. 

On  the  right-hand  road,  beyond  the  church,  is  a  quaint  village  hostelry - 
"  with  good  accommodation  for  man  and  horse,"  and  a  sign  supposed  to  repre, 
sent  the  "  Aldborough  Arms." 
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Harrogate  to  Dacre  Bridge,  11  m.t  (Brimham  Rocks, 
13  m.)  and  Pateley  Bridge,  15  m.  About  5  trains  a  day  in 
35-40  win. 

Public  Coach  direct  to  Brimham  Rocks  and  back  {Tu.  and  Sat.)  about 
10-30.    Ret.  fare  As. ;  Box  Seat,  Gd.  extra. 

Private  Carriage  :— One  horse,  22s. ;  pair,  32s. 

Brimham  Rocks  form  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  scene  of  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom — similar  in  character  to  the  Bridestones  near 
Pickering  and  the  rocky  top  of  Derwent  Edge  near  Sheffield.  The 
characteristic  of  each  of  these  scenes  is  a  dark  heathy  upland  moor 
sprinkled  with  huge  isolated  blocks  of  gritstone  of  all  manner  of 
shapes — "  gigantic  crags,  cleft  by  convulsion  and  wasted  by  the 
"  atmosphere  "  (Phillips).  At  Brimham,  however,  the  number  of 
rocks  is  greater  and  their  shape  more  varied  than  at  either  of  the 
other  places  we  have  mentioned. 

An  interesting  route  for  the  pedestrian  is  to  take  train  to  Pateley  Bridge 
and  thence  ascend  to  the  Rocks  (4  m.)>  descending  to  Dacre. 

The  road  and  rail  routes  cross  one  another  at  Ripley,  up  to  which 
town  the  road  runs  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  rail  and,  beyond  it, 
considerably  north  of  it. 

Quitting  Harrogate  by  rail  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  rich 
undulating  country  on  the  left,  and  (2 J  m.)  a  charming  peep  on  the 
right  down  a  wooded  reach  of  the  Nidd  from  the  bridge,  as  we  cross 
it.  Then,  branching  from  the  main  line,  we  thread  the  valley,  with 
the  stream  in  close  proximity  all  the  way  to  Dacre  or  Pateley 
Bridge,  passing  (4  m.) 

Ripley  Valley,  as  the  station  is  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Derbyshire  and  Surrey  Ripleys.  The  village  (Star  Hotel;  pop.  1,350) 
lies  §  mile  N.  of  the  station  and  boasts  an  "  Hotel  de  Ville, 
1854."  The  Castle,  seat  of  the  Ingilby  family,  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  spent  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  in  it,  sitting  the  whole  time  on  a  sofa  opposite  his 
hostess,  Lady  Ingilby.  It  is  not  shown,  but  the  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public  on  Friday  free  of  charge  (see  p.  38). 

Ripley  Church  (Dec.)  has  a  North  Chapel  containing  the  monuments  of 
the  Ingilby' 8  and  an  effigy  of  Chief  Justice  Ingilby,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.     Note  also  the  stained  glass  and  the  old  rood-screen. 

From  Ripley  a  path  starting  N.  of  the  church  takes  us  through  delightful 
woods  to  Mampsthwaite,  2  m.  (see  below) ; 

Hence  the  coach-route  proceeds  alongside  the  Park  wall,  up  Scaro 
Hill,  whence  is  a  view  of  the  castle,  through  the  village  of  Burntgates 
(3  m.  from  Ripley-;  inn),  and  the  dell  of  Lurbeck,  and  ends  with  a 
sharp  ascent  to  the  Rocks. 

The  rail  passes  (6  m.)  Hampsthwaite,  where  the  ancestors  of 
Thackeray  officiated  as  parish-clerks  for  several  generations,  and  (7) 
Birstwith  (Station  Hotel),  where  the  church- spire  rises  prettily 
from  the  trees  on  the  left  and  just  below  Swarcliffe  Hall.      Near  at 
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hand  is  Pack  Horse  Bridge,  one  of  those  graceful,  light-parapeted 
structures  with  which  the  traveller  in  South  Wales  is  so  familiar. 
The  chief  designer  of  them  was  a  working  man  named  Edwards. 
From  Birstwith  the  line  skirts  the  river  through  a  pretty  part  of 
the  valley  to  (10  m.)  Barley.  Soon  after,  in  the  right  front, 
the  Brimham  Hocks  come  into  view  and  we  reach  (11£  m.)  Dacre. 
The  rest  of  the  distance  to  Pateley  Bridge  (4  m.)  is  up  a  slightly 
expanded  part  of  the  valley.  The  rocks  are  a  striking  ohject  high  up  on  the 
ri.;;ht.  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  ruins.  On  the  opposite  moor 
(E.  of  line)  are  the  Three  Stoop* — *  Yorke's  Folly." 

To  the  Rocks  (1)  from  Dacre  (Royal  Oak,  at  station,  poor; 
Flying  Dutchman  at  cross-roads,  £  m.  on  way,  neat).  At  the  cross- 
roads— Summer  Bridge — a  long  and  steep  ascent,  400  feet  in  a  mile, 
begins.  Then,  having  gained  the  ridge,  we  are  at  the  Eocks  in 
J  mile.  Sixpence  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  ground.  The 
narrow  road  winds  through  them  to  the  guide's  house  (Temp,  refr.) 

Each  Rock  has  been  christened  in  accordance  with  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  particular  object.  A  not  uncommon  shape  here  as 
elsewhere  is  something  between  an  hour-glass  and  a  dice-box,  the 
circumference  being  greater  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  than  in 
the  middle.  There  are  several  Rocking  Stones — the  largest  said  to 
weigh  fifty  tons — a  Druid's  Cave  (a  block  perforated  in  all  directions), 
an  Idol,  a  Baboon's  Head,  a  Pulpit,  with  a  Parson's  Head  on  it,  a 
Boat,  a  Monkey's  Face  (very  good),  a  Yoke  of  Oxen,  and  so  on — not 
forgetting  a  Kissing  Chair, 

The  view  down  into  the  valley  Pateley  Bridge  way  and  up 
Nidderdale  beyond  is  very  charming.  The  Rocks  are  950  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  Pateley  Bridge,  500. 

To  reach  Paleley  Bridge  direct  (4  m.)  you  have  to  descend  to  and  cross 
by  a  foot-bridge  a  little  stream  in  a  deep  valley,  and  then  steeply  ascend  by 
footpath  and  lane  into  the  Pateley  and  Ripon  road,  which  is  entered  2|  m. 
from  and  300  ft.  above  Pateley  Bridge  station.  The  best  views  are  obtained 
by  keeping  on  along  a  lane  where  the  main  road  bends  sharply  down  to  the 
left,  about  half-way. 

Pateley  Bridge.  (Crown,  King's  Arms  ;  both  fair  comm.  ;  1 
min.  from  station.  Chief  Post  del.  about  #,  desp.  5-45.  No  Sunday 
post.  Pap.  3,100)  is  a  small  town  pleasantly  perched  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill  that  rises  directly  from  the  Nidd.  Flax-spinning  is 
carried  on  here,  and  there  are  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(2)  To  Brimham  Rocks,  4  m.,  a  delightful  walk.  Take  the 
Ripon  road  at  the  finger-post  well  up  the  main  steep  street,  and 
turn  left  at  the  cemetery  to  what  is  called  the  Panorama  Walk— 
commanding  a  lovely  view  across  and  up  the  valley.  By  this  walk 
you  rejoin  the  main  road,  which  is  seen  below,  about  1£  miles  out 
of  Pateley  at  a  sharp  bend.  Then,  50  yards  beyond  the  second 
milestone,  turn  down  a  lane  on  the  right — the  Rocks  are  well  in 
view  ;  pass  through  a  farm-yard  and  the  middle  one  of  three  gates, 
dropping  by  a  steep  path  to  a  beck  crossed  by  a  footbridge  ;  up 
again  to  houses,  where  bend  to  the  right.     The  track  soon  bears 
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left  and  brings  you  on  to  an  open  bilberry-growing  heath  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocks  (see  p.  47). 

La  descending  to  Dacre  keep  straight,  passing  (2  m.)  at  cross- 
roads (Summer  Bridge)  the  Flying  Dutchman  and,  at  the  station 
(2^m.),  the  lloyal  Oak. 

In  the  old  church  yard  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  two  records  which 
taken  together,  are  probably  unique  in  the  way  of  contrast : — the  one  is  of 
Mary  Myers,  d.  1743,  aged  near  120  years ;  the  other,  of  "  Ralph,  William, 
"  John,  and  one  still-born,  sons  of  Robert  and  Mary  Fryer,  born  15th  and 
"  died  before  the  23rd  of  July,  1755." 

There  are  pleasant  river-side  wal  ks  in  both  directions  from  Pateley  Bridge 

Bewerley  Hall,  §  mile  S.  of  the  town  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
family  mansion  of  the  Yorkes,  who  have  held  lands  in  Nidderdale  for  several 
centuries.  The  Hall  stands  on  the  site  of  a  grange  built  by  the  monks  of 
Fountains,  and  there  is  still  a  small  monastic  chapel — turned  to  domes  ic 
account — with  the  motto  and  initials  of  Abbot  Huby  (d.  1526).  The  ground* 
(open  Tu.  and  Th.,  6d.  adm.,  ask  at  station)  are  charming  and  include  Haven's 
Crill,  a  lovely  little  deep  and  thickly -wooded  glen  about  a  mile  S.  of  the 
house,  and  a  part  of  Guy's  Clift'e,  more  to  the  east.  To  the  former  the  way  is 
behind  the  house  through  White  Wood,  wherein  are  fine  beech  trees,  and  past 
the  fish-pond.  Ascending  it  by  a  walk,  amid  ferns  and  trees,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Scotch  firs,  we  gain  the  ridge,  whence  there  is  a  charming  view 
up  the  valley  and  across  it  to  Brimham  Rocks.  Near  at  hand  on  the  top  of 
Guy's  Cliff e  are  the  "  Three  Stoops,"  more  generally  known  as  Yorlte's  Foliy 
— a  sham  castle  having  from  below  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  three  upright 
rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  cliff  is  ITIay  or  Crocodile  Crag,  a  sandstone 
rock  that  looks  as  if  it  had  deserted  its  companions — the  Baboon's  Head, 
etc. — on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  chosen  a  site  for  itself.  CruyN 
Cliffe  is  sheer  for  about  80  feet,  dropping  to  a  thickly  wooded  slope.  The 
view  extends  from  York  almost  to  the  Tees.  In  an  opening  called  the 
"  Three  Gaps  "  rocks  and  trees  mingle  very  picturesquely,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  is  a  small  tarn. 

lilagle  Hall,  with  a  new  drive  up  to  it.  from  about  J  to.  on  the  Skipton 
road— across  the  river — is  another  very  charming  locality. 

Pateley  Bridge  to  Ripon  12m.,  (13  to  station).  After  ascending  to  the 
high  level  of  the  moor,  opposite  Brimham  Rocks,  this  road  presents  nothing- 
noteworthy.  Its  greatest  height,  220  ft.,  is  2J  to.  out  of  Ripon.  At  7J  to.  it 
crosses  the  Skell — the  streamlet  on  which  stands  Fountains  Abbey,  to  which, 
at  9  w.,  a  road,  1J  to.  in  length,  strikes  square  to  the  right.  Then  it  skirts  the 
northern  edge  of  Studley  Park. 

Pateley  Bridge  to  Grassington,  11  m. ;  or  Skipton,  16. 

Inns  at  Greenhow  Hill,  3  m. ;  the  "  Grouse,"  5  ;  Hebden,  9  ;  and  (on  Skipton 
road)  at  Eastby,  12J  ;  and  Embsay,  13J.  The  Skipton  road  diverges  from  the 
Grassington  road  |  to.  beyond  the  "  Grouse." 

This  is  a  breezy  walk  or  drive,  with  the  special  attractions  of 
Stump  Cross  Cavern  (4J  m.)  and  one  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Wharf  e- 
dale. 

From  Pateley  a  steep  and  long  climb  begins  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  On  the  right  the  new  drive  up  to  Eagles  Hall  is  passed, 
and  on  the  left,  above  Eavensgill,  Yorke's  Folly  (above)  crowns 
the  moor.  After  reaching  1,290  feet  (800  above  Pateley)  a  slight 
descent  brings  us  up  to  the  inn  at  Greenhow  (Greenhow  church 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  kingdom). 

Just  beyond  this  a  road  starts  down  the  valley  to  Bltibberhouses  (7J  w. 
p.  101),  Fewston  (9),  and  Otley  (abt.  16).    Best  scenery  about  Fewston. 
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In  another  mile  or  so  we  reach  our  maximum  height  (1,326 /£.) 
in  a  bleak  limestone  region.     Stump  Cross  Cavern  (4 J  m.)  is 

on  the  right,  close  to  the  road,  but  for  the  guide  we  must  proceed 
nearly  half-a-mile  further,  to  the  Grouse,  an  isolated  mountain  inn, 
with  very  fair  accommodation.  The  admission  to  the  cave  is  2s. 
for  one — less,  each,  for  a  party,  and  we  return  [to  the  entrance, 
which  is  iu  no  way  remarkable,  duly  equipped  with  lights.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  down  to  a  long  rambling  passage,  in  which  one 
must  now  and  again  stoop  uncomfortably,  but  in  places  expanding 
into  a  chamber  of  fair  size.  There  is  a  very  fine  show  of 
stalactites,  to  which  the  usual  fanciful  names  have  been  given. 
Among  them  are  : — A  "  bishop  "  and  a  "  parson,"  duly  provided 
with  a  church,  and  a  congregation  consisting  of  "  Lot's  Wife  "  and 
the  "  Witch  of  Endor  ;  "  with  an  "  organ  "  and  a  "  harp  "  for  the 
music,  and  a  "leg  of  mutton  "  and  "  cauliflower  "  for  the  Sunday 
dinner.  There  are  also  "  parlour-curtains,"  a  "man's  hand,"  and 
a  "snow-drift"  (very  pretty),  with  numerous  other  resemblances. 
In  this  respect  there  are  few  richer  caves. 

Beyond  the  "  Grouse"  the  road  soon  begins  to  descend  towards 
the  tributaries  of  Wharf edale.  On  the  left  Simon's  Seat  (p.  99) 
begins  to  show  its  clear-cut,  rocky  crest. 

For  Gra««ingtoii  the  road  continues  straight  ahead  past  Dibbles  Bridge 
(7*  m.)  and  the  pretty  village  of  Ilcbdcn,  9  m.  (good  inn,  recently  enlarged) ; 
whence  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  H  miles  to  Burnsall  (cut  oft"  corner  by  foot- 
path to  Burnsall  Bridge ;  p.  104).  ~Grassington  {p.  106).  is  a  short  2  miles 
from  Hebden. 

The  Skipton  road  goes  off  to  the  left  §  mile  beyond  the  "  Grouse  " 
and  drops  to  the  Wharfe  near  Appletreewick,  which  village, 
however,  (New  I  mi)  it  does  not  enter.  Here,  near  the  church,  where 
our  road  strikes  square  to  the  right,  is  Trowler's  Gill,  an  almost 
sheer  cleft,  508  feet  deep  in  the  limestone  rock,  winding  along  for 
nearly  half-a-mile.  It  is  only  a  few  yards  wide,  but  the  water  is 
often  "  swallowed." 

At  Appletreewick  was  born,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  William 
Craven,  who  from  being  a  farmer's  lad,  and  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper, 
rose  to  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Earl  of  Craven,  and  consort 
of  a  Royal  Princess. 

In  another  1J  miles  Barden  Bridge  (p.  99)  is  crossed  and 
then  it  is  mostly  up-hill  till  nearly  2  miles  further  we  gain  the — 
in  this  place  sharp — ridge  of  Halton  Moor  (1,000  ft.)  On  the 
way  up  a  triangular  reservoir  on  the  right  is  conspicuous,  and  the 
view  is  extensive.  A  sharp  descent  then  takes  us  to  Eastby  and 
Embsay,  where,  at  the  "Elm  Tree,"  we  may  possibly  catch  a 
'bus  (3c?.)  to  Skipton. 

Pateley  Bridge  to  Middleham,  abt.  23  m. ;  or  Leyburn, 

24.      There  is  a  carriage-road  up  Nidderdale,  and  over  Arkleside 

Moor  into  Coverdale  the  bottom  of  which  is  reached  close  to  Horse 

House  (15  m. ;  half-way  between  Kettlewell  and  Middleham,  8  from 
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each) — just  one  of  those  roads  the  passability  of  which  is  a  matter 
of  individual  judgment.  The  summit-level  on  Arkleside  Moor  is 
1,750  feet  above  sea-level  and  from  it,  on  the  Nidderdale  side,  there 
is  a  descent  of  500  feet  in  half-a-mile.  The  last  part  of  the  descent 
on  the  other  side  is  also  steep. 

I  mi*  at  Wath  Gill,  2  m.  ;  Ramsgill,  5  ;  and  Middlesmoor,  8 ;  Horse  Houses, 
Carleton,  18 ;  Coverham,  20£  ;  and  Wensley,  21  J. 

The  pedestrian  may  (a)  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  by  a 
pleasant  path  which  comes  out  on  to  the  road  in  1J  miles,  close  to 
the  lane  that  leads  up  the  tributary  glen  of  Merryfield,  and  there 
recross  to  Wath ;  or  (b)  he  may  go  direct  to  Wath  (2  m.)  with- 
out crossing  at  all.  Woods  and  a  very  pretty  fall  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  Wath.  From  it,  crossing  the  river,  we  pass  (3  m.) 
Gowthwaite  Hall,  the  old  seat  of  the  Yorkes,  now  a  farm- 
house. Here  Eugene  Aram  once  had  a  school,  and  at  Ramsgill, 
2  m.  further  he  was  born,  and  at  Middlesmoor  he  was  baptized  and 
married.  (The  house  in  which  the  event  occurred  is,  happily, 
pulled  down.)  In  the  churchyard  here  is  still  standing  the  gable  of 
a  chapel  erected  by  the  monks  of  Byland.  Here  the  road  crosses 
to  the  east-side  of  the  river  and  keeps  along  it  as  far  as  (7  m.)  the 
hamlet  of  Lofthouse,  a  little  short  of  which  the  How  Stean 
Beck,  almost  as  considerable  as  the  main  stream  comes  in  on  the 
left.  On  it,  about  a  mile  from  Lofthouse,  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
in  Nidderdale,  a  wild  wooded  ravine  down  which  the  stream  rushes 
in  a  succession  of  cascades.  Higher  up,  where  a  foot-bridge  spans 
the  gorge  fifty  feet  above  it,  the  rocks  almost  meet  and  the  stream 
is  confined  to  the  narrowest  of  channels.  Half-a-mile  below  Loft- 
house the  Nidd,  with  that  eccentricity  preculiar  to  limestone 
districts,  seems  to  rise.  For  two  miles  the  main  part  of  the  stream 
has  run  underground.  It  has  commenced  its  subterranean  course 
at  Goyden  Pot  Hole,  a  long  cavern  in  some  parts  often  filled  by 
the  water,  in  others  expanding  into  roomy  characters — 1\  miles 
beyond  Lofthouse. 

From  Lofthouse  we  ascend,  quitting  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  to 
(8  m.)  Middlesmoor,  which  is  900  feet  above  sea-level  and  con- 
tains two  inns.  The  ascent  continues  to  a  height  of  1,343  feet  over 
In  Moor,  whence  we  drop  again  to  the  river  and  cross  it  near 
(11J  ra.)  Harden  Carr,  where  there  are  two  pretty  falls.  A  rapid 
ascent  now  begins  past  a  Lodge  to  the  top  of  Arkleside  Moor.  A 
corresponding  descent  into  Coverdale  follows  and  then  we  reach 
the  little  inn  at  Horse  House,  for  which  and  the  road  on  see 
p.  69. 

The  highest  house  in  Nidderdale  is  at  Angi'am,  1J  m.  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  road  crosses  near  Harden  Carr,  and  L100  feet  above  the  sea. 
Hence  to  Kettlewell  over  Little  and  Great  Whernside  will  be  about  8 
miles,  but  we  have  not  travelled  the  route. 
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Harrogate  to  Ripon  (rail),  11  m. ;  Studley  Royal  and 
Fountains  Abbey  (road),  15. 

Foiii -iii-li:iii«l-<li-:ii;,  etc.,  (AT.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Sat.),  10.30;  returning  from 
Studley  Park  (Fountains)  at  3  and  from  Ripon  at  4.30.  JPrivate  carriage- 
auri-pair  to  visit  both  places,  28s. 

This  excursion  affords  a  rich  feast  for  the  lover  of  art  and 
nature.  Whether  or  no  he  admire  the  artificial  character  of 
the  pleasure-grounds,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Abbey  stands,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  splendid  timber  of  the  park  and 
the  conifers  in  the  grounds.  The  little  church  of  Studley  Eoyal, 
too,  is  in  itself  no  small  attraction. 

Between  Harrogate  and  Ripon  there  is  nothing  calling  for 
remark  on  the  railway  except  (2£  m.)  the  very  pretty  view  on  the 
right,  down- stream,  as  we  cross  the  Nidd,  and  the  view  of  Eipon 
with  its  cathedral  and  nine-arched  bridge  over  the  Ure,  as  we 
approach  its  station. 


lUp0tt- 


Station  {Temp.  Re/r.-rm.),  1  m.  from  centre  of  town. 

Hotel*  (fam.  and  comm.) :— Crown,  Unicorn,  both  on  E.  side  of  Market-pl. ; 

to  station. 
Dittanies  :— York,  32  m.;  Leeds,  30  ;  Thirsk,  9  ;  Pateley  Bridge  (byroad; 

.  13. 
JP.  ©.,  S.  side  of  Market-pl.,  open  7-8.45 ;  Sun.,  8-10,  12-1.    Chief  desp.,  6.50 
p.m.  and  8.45  p.m.;    Sun.,  6.10.    Del.,  7.40;    Sun.,  10.     Tel.  Off.,  6.50--8.45; 
Sun.,  8-10. 

Pop.  abt.  7,500.     ITIarket-day,  Thursday. 

Ripon  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  openly  situated  city,  which  has 
lately  grown  into  favour  residentially.  It  occupies  a  slight 
eminence  above  the  Ure,  just  where  that  river  receives  its  little 
tributaries,  the  Laver  and  the  Skell.  Except  the  cathedral  there  is 
very  little  evidence  of  antiquity  about  the  place  and  not  much  to 
detain  the  tourist.  The  Market-place  is  a  large  oblong,  on  the  S. 
side  of  which  stands  the  Town  Hall,  with  the  inscription,  "Except 
"  ye  Lord  keep  ye  cittie,  ye  wakeman  waketh  in  vain,"  and  in  the 
centre  an  obelisk  called  The  Cross,  and  erected  in  1781  by  Wm. 
Aislabie,  Esq.,  of  Studley,  in  place  of  an  older  one.  There  is  also 
a  cannon  captured  during  the  Crimean  War  and  presented  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Ripon  district  who  fell  in  that  war. 

The  .UiiNCiim  (9  a.m. — 9.30  }).m. :  adm.,  2d.)  is  on  the  road  to  Fountains  (see 
below)  £  m.  from  the  Market-place.  It  announces  a  "  splendid  geological 
"  coDection,  fossils,  Roman  relics  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  British  bird's 
11  eggs  and  nests,  moths,  butterflies,  and  a  loan  collection  from  the  Marquis  of 
"  Ripon." 

The  custom  of  blowing  the  horn  at  9  p.m.,  3  times  at  the  Mayor's  door  and 
once  at  the  "  Cross,"  is  still  maintained  at  Ripon.  It  originally  announced 
the  setting  of  the  watch. 
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Open  from  9  to  5  ;  enter  at  the  West  end.  Services  (Choral) :  Sundays, 
10-15  a.m. ;  afternoon,  3  p.m.  Weekdays,  10-15  a.m.,  4-15  p.m.  (except  Wednes- 
day morning  and  Saturday  afternoon).     Admission  to  choir  and  crypt,  6d. 

History.  In  G51  Cuthbert,  destined  afterwards  to  be  famous 
as  the  great  northern  saint  and  bishop,  entered  the  monastery  at 
Old  Melrose.  A  few  years  afterwards  Eata,  his  abbot,  had  land 
given  him  at  Eipon  by  Alchfrith,  under-king  of  Northumbria, 
whereon  to  establish  a  monastery.  This  house,  in  which  Cuthbert 
was  hostillar,was  about  661 — on  account  of  Alchfrith  having  sided 
with  the  Koman  party  in  the  controversy  about  the  proper  date  for 
keeping  Easter — given  to  Wilfrid,  who,  the  Scottish  monks  having 
returned  to  Melrose,  placed  Benedictines  in  it.  Wilfrid  rebuilt  the 
monastic  church  (670-8),  not  on  its  original  site  apparently,  but 
where  the  existing  cathedral  stands,  and  the  most  interesting  object 
in  Eipon  is  the  crypt  known  as  "  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,"  a  part,  and 
the  only  part  remaining  of  his  work.  The  earliest  work  above 
ground  is  400  years  later,  namely,  the  Norman  portions  of  the 
monastic  church  erected  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  From 
Wilfrid's  time  there  was  no  succession  of  bishops  at  Eipon,  so 
that  the  church  was  a  "  minster  "  down  to  1836,  when  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  revived  bishopric. 

Externally  the  Cathedral  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  South,  near  a  footbridge  over  the 
Skell,  a  tributary  of  the  Ure.  Thence  you  see  its  full  length  and, 
though  the  lower  part  is  hidden,  at  a  glance  take  in  the  archi- 
tectural styles  of  its  main  parts.  This  view  is  all  the  better  for  not 
being  uninterrupted  because  the  presence  of  humble  roofs  in  the 
foreground  serves  to  increase  the  apparent  height  of  the  Nave, 
Transept,  and  Choir,  and  to  relieve  the  squatness  given  to  the 
building  by  its  now  spireless  Central  and  Western  Towers. 

Approaching,  as  most  visitors  do,  by  Kirkgate  we  have  before  us 
the  West  Front,  which  is  Early  English  and  assigned  to  Bishop 
Walter  Gray  (1255-60),  whose  beautiful  tomb  ("Part  I.")  is  in  York 
Minster.  It  consists  of  a  central  compartment,  with  three  door- 
ways (of  5  members)  and  two  tiers  of  windows  (the  upper  five, 
lancets)  rising  to  a  gable,  between  the  Western  Towers,  which  are 
of  four  stages.  The  facade  is  severely  simple  as  a  composition,  and 
its  somewhat  monotonous  effect  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a  sparing  use 
of  the  tooth  ornament.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  the  towers 
were  added  in  1797,  the  leaded  spires  having  long  previously  been 
removed,  lest,  like  the  Central  Spire,  they  should  be  struck  by 
lightning. 

Entering  the  Nave,  we  get  a  full  length  view  (270  ft.)  of  the 
roof,  though  the  Choir  is  blocked  by  the  Organ  Screen.  Before 
leaving  the  space  between  the  Western  Towers,  notice  the  round- 
headed  opening  (or  window),  of  two  compartments  with  a  trefoil 
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above,  into  the  N.W.  Tower.  This  indicates  the  style  of  the 
Minster  as  it  was  rebuilt  (except  the  West  End)  by  Archbishop 
Roger  (1154-81).  It  is  obviously  almost  Early  English  and  the 
eastern  piers  of  the  towers  are  of  the  same  period.  The  Nave  of 
Roger's  Church  had  no  aisles  and  that  part  of  his  work  had 
become  ruinous  before  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  Nave  with 
aisles  added  was  built,  as  we  see  it,  about  1500-25  in  the  Per- 
pendicular Btyle.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a  passage  runs  along 
the  bottom  of  the  lofty  clerestory.  The  groined  roof  is  of  oak,  and 
probably  Roger's  was  also  of  wood.  The  great  width  of  the  Nave  (87 
ft.  including  aisles)  makes  its  length  (5  bays  only)  appear  shorter 
still.  In  the  S.  aisle,  near  the  font,  is  a  tomb  with  a  slab  carved 
to  represent  a  man  kneeling  and  a  lion  among  trees.  This  is  said 
to  belong  to  an  Irish  Crusader  who  died  at  Ripon  on  his  way  home, 
and  the  story  is  that  the  lion  was  his  tame  pet.  Notice  also  the 
the  remains  of  old  glass  in  the  window — removed  from  the  East 
window. 

The  round  arch  at  the  East  end  of  the  nave  illustrates  the  work 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Transitional  Norman  church  in  the  Per- 
pendicular period.  It  is  carried  by  dissimilar  piers,  that  on  the  S. 
side  being  both  larger  and  higher  than  the  other  and  the  arch  on  that 
side  being  cut  short  and  left  to  spring  from  within  the  pier.  On 
the  nave  side  of  the  arch  is  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  counter- 
part of  what  we  noted  at  the  West  end. 

Early  in  the  14th  cent,  the  Central  Tower  vas  injured  by 
lightning,  and  its  E.  and  S.  sides  fell.  It  was  obviously  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Perpendicular  builders  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  it,  but, 
funds  failing,  we  see  their  work  arrested  half-done.  The  painted 
ceiling  of  tJie  Lantern  is  17th  cent,  (about  1640). 

The  North  Transept  shows  the  near  approach  which  had 
been  made  to  Early  English  in  Archbishop  Roger's  time.  The 
groining  is  modern.  The  E.  aisle  of  this  arm  is  the  Markenfield 
Chapelt  and  the  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Markenfield  is  said  to  be  the 
only  example  in  England  "  bearing  the  unique  collar  of  a  park-pale 
11  and  a  stag  couchant,  the  badge  of  Henry  IV." 

The  South  Transept  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular 
period.  Its  E.  aisle  is  the  Mallorie  Chapel,  the  burial-place  of 
successive  owners  of  Studley  Royal. 

The  Organ  Screen  is  Perp.  and  good  of  its  kind.  The  Organ 
was  substituted  for  an  older  one  in  1878. 

Though  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle  and  the  Lady  Loft  (library)  are 
reached  from  the  Nave  and  S.  Transept  respectively,  the  services  of 
a  verger  are  required,  and  it  is  usual  to  visit  them  after  seeing  the 
eastern  pal 

The  Choir  is  interesting  as  yet  further  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  fabric.  The  3  western  bays  on  the  N.  side  are  part  of  Arch- 
bishop   Roger's  Choir.      The  3  opposite  bays  are   Perpendicular. 
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The  2  eastern  bays  on  both  sides  and  the  East  end  are  Decorated, 
including  the  fine  East  Window,  of  7  lights.  Unfortunately  this 
window  is  still  an  eyesore,  owing  to  the  atrociously  gaudy  glass 
inserted  (by  Wailes)  in  1854.  Notice  the  Sedilia  on  the  S.  side. 
Some  of  the  stall-work,  including  the  Bishop's  Throne,  was  res- 
tored, as  was  the  cathedral  as  a  whole  by  Scott  in  1866,  but  most 
of  it  is  original  (1489-94)  and  very  beautiful.  There  are  some 
quaint  misereres. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  monastic  Church  was  rebuilt  about 
1070-1100,  but  removed  to  make  way  for  the  larger  one  of  Arch- 
bishop Roger,  who  however  retained  its  south  choir-aisle.  This  we 
enter  from  the  south  aisle  of  the  present  choir.  It  is  divided  into 
Yestry  and  Chapter  House,  but  these  were  originally  one.  Notice 
the  apsidal  termination  of  the  vestry  and  altar-pace.  The  square- 
headed  windows  are  of  course  much  later.  The  Chapter  House 
with  two  pillars  was  probably  converted  to  its  purpose  by  Arch- 
bishop Roger.  The  Bone  House,  in  the  crypt  below  this  Norman 
aisle,  now  contains  architectural  fragments,  and  is  entered  from  the 
graveyard  to  which  the  bones  were  removed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Transept,  and  from  it  can  visit  the  Lady 
Loft,  a  chapel  built  in  1482  above  the  Norman  aisle. 

St.  Wilfrid's  Needle — entrance  from  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Nave.  Before  descending  into  this  interesting  crypt  it  may  be  well 
to  prepare  the  visitor  for  what  he  is  going  to  see.  It  gets  its  name 
from  an  aperture  in  a  partition-wall,  but  of  this  more  anon.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Wilfrid  rebuilt  the  monastic  church  about 
670-8.  He  also  rebuilt  during  the  same  period  the  church  at 
Hexham.  Under  each  is  a  crypt  and  evidently  from  one  and  the 
same  design.  Wilfrid,  born  in  634,  visited  Rome  when  a  young- 
man  (652-8),  and  of  course  was  shown  the  sacred  places.  Among 
these  none  would  interest  him  more  than  the  Catacombs,  and  his 
crypts  are  a  proof  of  it. 

"  The  model  which  he  followed  was  evidently  not  the  confession  of  a 
church  but  the  cubiculum  [place  of  interment]  and  galleries  of  a  Roman 
catacomb,  and  the  principal  vault  in  each  does  in  fact  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  cubiculum  adjacent  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  remained  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  evidently  by  no  means  unlikely  that  St.  Wilfrid  may 
have  intended  to  construct  models  of  a  place  in  his  time  most  highly 
venerated  and  much  resorted  to,  just  as  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were 
built  in  later  times." — Diet,  of  Xtian  Antiq.,  S.V.  Chapel. 

After  descending  steps  which  bend  round  to  the  left,  we  traverse 
a  low  passage  (2 J  ft.  wide).  Where  this,  a  short  distance  onward, 
turns  square  to  the  right  there  is  a  niche  for  a  lamp  and  another  at 
the  far  end  of  the  passage  (about  15  yds.  from  the  nave),  just  short 
of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  principal  chamber  or  chapel. 
This  lies  E.  and  W.  and  measures  11 J  by  7f  ft.  and  is  about  9  ft. 
high  to  the  plain  vaulted  roof.  The  small  recesses  in  the  walls  may 
have   served  for  lamps  or  images.      The  Needle,  or  rather  its 
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11  Eye,"  is  a  hole  (18  by  13  inches)  near  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  side. 
It  communicates  with  a  passage  (entered  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
chapel)  which  is  similar  to  the  one  we  traversed,  and  is  reputed 
formerly  to  have  been  connected  with  a  passage  in  the  Choir  Screen. 
The  "  Eye  "  is  splayed  at  the  passage  end  of  it.  What  its  use  was 
is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  crypt.  A 
tradition  (16th  cent.)  saw  in  it  a  gauge  of  female  propriety. 
According  to  the  verger,  19th  century  lasses  regard  the  threading 
substitute  for  a  philter.  His  fears  concerning  one  royal  lady 
who  seemed  disposed  to  try  and  squeeze  through  it  and  his  diffi- 
culties with  others  who  have  been  maladroit  are  amusingly  told,  but 
jar  on  the  feelings  in  such  a  spot. 

Ripon  to  Studley  Royal  and  Fountains  Abbey,  4  m. 

It  is  3  miles  from  the  town  (1  from  stat.)  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and  the 
Abbey  is  a  mile's  walk  further. 

Quitting  the  city  by  the  street  that  leads  out  of  the  Market  Square 
past  the  Town  Hall  and  Post  Office  and  opposite  the  hotels,  we  bear 
to  the  left  at  the  second  turn  and,  avoiding  turns  to  the  right,  cross 
in  J  mile  the  little  river  Laver.  On  the  far  side  of  the  bridge 
the  private  drive  to  Studley  Eoyal  diverges,  but  the  walking  way  is 
along  the  road  for  another  200  yards.  Then,  beyond  the  old  toll- 
house, we  pass  through  a  swing-gate  on  the  left  on  to  a  field-path, 
which  brings  us  in  about  10  minutes  to  the  hamlet  of  Studley  Roger, 
the  street  of  which  we  cross  at  right  angles,  and  almost  at  once  enter 
the  deer-park.  The  path  goes  straight  ahead  and  soon  crosses 
diagonally  the  carriage-drive.  The  park  is  finely  timbered  (carriages 
proceed  to  the  lodge  and  follow  the  avenue).  Looking  down  and  up 
the  avenue  we  see  in  the  former  direction,  Ripon  Cathedral ;  in  the 
latter  the  Church  described  below. 

By  following  instead  of  crossing  the  avenue,  we  may,  at  the  cost  of  a  furlong 
or  so  extra  walking,  visit  the  IVew  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon  in  1871,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  who 
was  murdered  by  brigands  in  Greece,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  ecclesiastical  erections  of  late  years.  It  is  Dec.  in  style  and  consists 
of  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  The  interior  is  most  ornate.  Note  the  beautiful  detached 
shafts  of  dark  Purbeck  marble ;  the  frescoes  of  the  choir ;  those  on  the  roof, 
representing  the  "  Te  Deuin  ;  "  the  bronze  door;  the  Irish  marbles ;  the  windows 
and  paintings  representing  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  ;  the  Mosaic  floor  of 
the  choir  by  Italian  workmen — scenes  from  Jerusalem  ;  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
alabaster  underneath  the  choir  windows  ;  the  panels  of  precious  stones  ;  the 
credence-table  of  marble  from  California ;  the  representation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  with  its  four  rivers,  within  the  altar  rails  ;  the  tracery  of  the  W.  window  ; 
the  marble  font,  etc.     The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Burgess. 

To  re-enter  the  direct  route  to  Fountains  Abbey,  we  cross  the  undulating 
ground,  south  of  the  church,  passing  through  fine  timber. 

The  path,  rising  and  falling,  soon  re-enters  the  carriage-drive,  affording  a 
pretty  view  in  front  over  the  lowest  pond,  and  to  the  left  a  long  and  sylvan 
del]  through  which  the  Skell  winds. 

At  the  Lodge  visitors  inscribe  their  names  in  a  book  and  pay 
a  shilling,  which  gives  them  the  free  run  of  the  various  routes  to 
the  Abbey  without  the  assistance  or  encumbrance  of  professional 
guidance.     Light  refreshments  may  be  had  here. 
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The  distance  from  the  lodge  to  the  abbey  is  about  a  mile  by  the 
usual — and  best — route  in  going ;  f  mile  by  the  direct  route  in 
returning.  The  way  is  along  the  narrow  and  shallow  dale  of  the 
Shell,  which  Nature  has  adorned  with  fine  forest-trees,  and  Art  with 
ponds,  statues,  and  temples.  The  combined  effect  is  very  pleasing 
and,  perhaps,  not  too  formal.  At  first  we  have  a  high,  carefully 
trimmed  yew-hedge  on  the  left,  and  a  close-shaven  lawn  with  laurel- 
covered  slopes  on  the  right.  In  the  hedge  are  openings,  the  first  of 
which  reveals  the  Octagonal  Toiver  and  a  statue  of  two  gladiators  ; 
from  the  second,  framed  like  a  window,  we  look  across  the  Moon 
and  Crescent  Ponds,  to  the  Temple  of  Piety — a  little  building 
fronted  by  Doric  columns.  The  statues  represent  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  and  Galen. 

Beyond  the  first  break  in  the  fence  we  come  to  a  grove  of  lofty 
conifers.  The  third  tree  on  the  left  is  a  fine  hemlock  spruce,  and 
next  to  it  is  the  tallest  Norwegian  pine  (132  ft.)  in  the  park.  Two 
others,  nearer  the  stream,  side  by  side,  and  linking  their 
branches  together,  are  noticeable.  These  were  planted  about  1720. 
A  little  further,  on  the  right,  is  a  young  Wellingtonia,  planted  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1863. 

More  "  surprises  "  —  breaks  in  the  yew-fence,  which  after  an 
interval  again  appears, — and  then  the  walk  forks.  The  nearest  way 
to  the  Abbey  is  straight  ahead,  but  far  the  most  artistic  approach  is 
by  the  left  fork,  as  indicated  by  a  white  hand.  By  this  route  we  at 
once  cross  the  stream  by  a  bridge. 

Beyond  the  bridge  a  path  strikes  off  left  to  the  Temple  of  Piety 
(see  above)  and  the  Octagonal  Tower,  which  is  approached 
by  a  tunnel  and  affords  a  good  view. 

Circling  round  another  pond  we  come  to  a  point  whence  the 
Abbey  is  seen  through  the  vista  of  a  green  glade.  The  view  has 
been  a  good  deal  overpraised.  It  is  best  seen  by  turning  up  a  path 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  a  round  building  with  a  dome,  but 
except  the  little  dell  itself  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest. 

Approaching  the  Abbey  we  pass,  on  the  left,  Robin  Hood's  Well, 
beyond  which,  making  a  slight  ascent,  we  come  to,  perhaps,  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  views  of  the  ruin.  The  Abbot's 
House  and  some  of  the  domestic  offices,  only  rising  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  are  in  front,  and  behind  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine 
Altars,  as  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  called,  the  transepts,  and 
the  huge  tower.  A  couple  of  seats  have  been  placed  beside  the  path 
hereabouts,  and  from  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  map,  we  may  grasp 
a  great  deal  of  the  plan  of  the  whole  ruin.  From  no  point  do 
its  various  parts .  group  so  effectively  and  comprehensively.  A 
descent  may  be  made  at  once  into  it,  but  it  is  better  to  continue 
along  the  main  path  and  enter  by  the  lodge  at  the  west  end.  So 
doing  we  overlook  the  Befectory  and  the  Cloisters  —  the  latter 
extending  over  the  river.  Just  beyond  is  a  singular  row  of  nine 
plain  round-headed  arches. 
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The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Seven-Sister  Yews — two 
in  number.  One  of  them  splits  into  a  double  trunk  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  its  tottering  limbs,  reminding  one  of  the  famous 
2,500  year-old  of  Fortingall,  in  Perthshire,  are  sustained  by  props  and 
encircling  bands.  The  other,  standing  a  little  out  of  the  grounds 
has  entirely  succumbed  on  one  side.  Beyond  these  the  Mill  Bridge, 
smothered  and  overhung  by  foliage,  is  crossed.  After  crossing  it, 
we  gain  from  a  yew-avenue  a  tine  view  of  the  west  end  of  the  ruins. 

Here  we  may  turn  aside  a  moment,  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  and  take  a 

look  at  the  old  Tudor-built  Fountain*  Hall.      The  building  material  was 

got  from  the  Abbey.      It  has  corner  towers,  gables,  a  balcony,  and  the  usual 

small-paned  windows  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  style.     Trimly  cut 

yews  complete  the  picture. 

.fountains   Ablrcn. 

Returning  and  entering  the  Abbey  grounds  we  cross  a  greensward 
to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  or — if  we  prefer  to  take  them  first — 
the  cloisters.  The  church  is  entered  by  a  rather  plain  recessed 
doorway  underneath  a  large  window  stripped  of  its  mullions  and 
with  only  enough  of  its  tracery  left  to  show  its  Perp.  character. 
Above  the  window  are  a  headless  figure  of  the  Virgin — in  a  niche — 
and  the  rebus  of  John  Darnton,  who  built  this  portion  of  the  church. 
It  consists  of  an  eagle,  perched  on  a  barrel  and  holding  a  crozier. 
There  is  also  a  label  with  the  legend  "  dern  1494. "  The  eagle — 
symbolical  of  St.  John — signifies  the  Christian  name  —  John  of 
Darnton. 

In  front  of  the  west  end  a  portion  of  the  Galilee  Porch — three 
arches  of  an  open  double  arcade  at  the  north  end — has  been  re- 
erected  since  the  discovery  of  its  existence  during  the  clearing  of 
1854.  This  porch,  a  not  unusual  annex — if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  con- 
ventual churches — was  used  for  burials  and  also  marked  the  limits 
which  females — who  might  come  so  far  either  to  hear  the  services 
or  to  hold  converse  with  their  relatives  among  the  monks — were  not 
allowed  to  transgress.  It  dates  from  a  period  somewhat  later  than 
the  nave,  to  which  it  is  attached.  At  both  ends  there  are  slab- 
gravestones. 

Entering  by  the  somewhat  plain  W.  doorway,  we  have  an  uninter- 
rupted vista  of  the  nave  and  choir — impressive  but  from  the  plain 
solidity  of  its  details  not  so  winsome  as  that  of  Tintern  and  other 
abbeys,  which  afford  coi responding  views.  The  Nave  consists  of 
eleven  bays  on  each  side,  Transition  Norman  in  style,  with  a 
clerestory  of  unadorned  round-headed  windows  above  it — there  is  no 
triforium — and  narrow  barrel-roofed  aisles.  That  the  aisles  were 
an  afterthought  is  obvious  from  the  extension  towards  them,  by 
attached  -halts,  of  the  main  pillars,  which  are  circular,  and  capitals. 
They  have  depressed  round  arches  springing  from  below  the 
capitals  of  the  main  pillars.      In  the  E.  bays  one  or  two  Perp. 
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windows  have  been  inserted,  and  here,  at  the  last  bay,  the  Kitual 
Choir  begins. 

The  Transepts  are  of  the  same  date  (1147)  as  the  nave,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Perp.  window  inserted  in  the  northerly  chapel  on 
the  S.  side,  are  equally  plain.  Originally  there  was  a  short  central 
tower,  of  which  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  supporting  piers  remain.  This 
tower  was  succeeded  by  the  present  lofty  (168  ft.)  and  massive 
Tower  which  rises  from  the  end  of  the  N.  Transept,  and  is 
a  vain-glorious  addition,  reflecting  but  little  credit  on  the  taste 
of  its  builder.  Coarse  in  detail,  it  bears  no  affinity  to  the 
rest  of  the  building  either  in  style  or  colour.  The  work  gives 
one  the  impression  of  having  been  "  scamped,"  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  it  was  only  finished  a  few  years  before  the 
Dissolution.*  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  in  far  better  preservation  than  any 
other  part  of  the  fabric.  It  rises  in  four  tiers  to  a  battlemented  top, 
and  has  on  the  inner-transept  side  a  fine  lofty  window.  There  is  a 
figure  of  Abbot  Huby  over  a  window  in  the  third  tier.  Outside 
massive  niched  buttresses  support  it,  and  between  the  tiers,  in  old 
English  characters,  are  legends  culled  from  the  church- offices, 
mingled  with  armorial  shields.     There  are  also  niches  with  figures. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Church,  the  Choir 
and  the  Lady  Chapel,  both  of  which  are  E.  E.  and  date  from  the 
first  half  of  the  13th  century.  An  elegant  trefoil-headed  arcade  runs 
round  both,  under  the  windows.  (The  original  and  much  smaller 
choir  may  be  traced  by  flagstones  within  the  present  one.)  The 
Choir  has  five  bays  on  each  side,  each  containing  one  lancet  light. 
Round  the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  tesselated  pavement — probably 
a  collection  of  fragments  arranged  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original 
pattern.  A  flat  tombstone,  stripped  of  its  brass,  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  John  de  Ripon  (d.  1435). 

The  Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  is 
unquestionably  the  gem  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  its 
length  (150  ft.)  extending  from  N.  to  S.  and  forming  the  E.  end  of  the 
church,  which,  therefore,  when  seen  from  exactly  opposite  on  the 
outside,  presents  rather  an  unusual  appearance — as  if  its  E.  limb  had 
been  lopped  off.  The  one  similar  instance  is  Durham.  It  is  divided 
by  two  slender,  banded  octagonal  pillars  with  pointed  arches,  in  a 
line  with  the  main  pillars  of  the  choir  and  the  nave,  and  rising  to 
the  spring  of  the  roof,  into  six  compartments.  At  each  end  are  three 
narrow  pointed  windows  divided  by  a  blank  lancet-arch,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  window — a  Perp.  insertion  50  ft.  in  height — three 
similar  ones,  while  at  each  end  is  a  round-headed  doorway.  The 
N.  and  S.  triplets,  of  windows  are  also  surmounted  each  by  one  wide 
Perp.  window.  That  at  the  S.  end  has  below  it  almost  the  same 
device  as  that  on  the  W.  front  (p.  57,  Abbot  Darnton's),  and  there 
are  other  sculptures. 

*  Similar  additions,  with  a  like  unsatisfactory  result,  were  made  at  Bolton 
and  Furness. 
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This  exquisite  example  of  E.E.  architecture  has  perhaps  no 
equal  amongst  British  monastic  ruins  of  the  same  date,  except  the 
Chapter  House  of  Furness  and  the  Choir  of  Bievaulx,  but  it  is 
natural  to  compare  it  with  its  counterpart  at  Durham,  which  is  of 
about  the  same  date. 

From  this  part  of  our  walk,  it  is  most  convenient  to  visit  the 
remains — little  more  than  foundations — of  the  outbuildings 
that  lie  S.W.  of  the  Church  and  are  built  across  the  rivulet.  These 
remains  were  discovered  when  the  river-arch  below  was  undergoing 
repair  in  1848,  and  since  then  all  the  piles  of  rubbish  which  con- 
cealed them  have  been  removed  and  the  space  levelled  to  the  bases 
of  the  pillars.  The  chief  apartment  (170  by  70  ft.)  is  generally 
accounted  to  have  been  the  Abbot's  House,  though — to  quote  the 
last  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Waibran's  exhaustive  description — "  It  is 
11  now  well  known,  by  comparison  with  other  monastic  plans,  that 
11  we  have  here  the  Infirmary,n  and  anyone  inclined  to  demur  on 
the  score  of  its  dimensions  being  excessive  for  such  a  purpose, 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  further  information  that  "  it  served  not 
"  only  for  those  actually  sick  but  for  any  who  were  dispensed  from 
•'  the  observance  of  strict  monastic  rule."  We  may  add,  perhaps, 
that  at  Furness  Abbey  the  buildings  specially  connected  with  the 
Abbot  occupy  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  Church  as  these 
disputed  ones  at  Fountains. 

This  grand  hall  has  a  double  row  of  pillars  forming  aisles. 
The  S.E.  pier  and  the  pillar  next  to  it  have  been  replaced  and 
consist  of  round  columns  with  attached  shafts,  banded  round  the 
middle,  and  having  graceful  capitals. 

The  hall  is  connected  with  the  Church  and  Cloister  by  passages ; 
on  the  E.  side  the  usual  domestic  offices  are  attached,  including  the 
Abbot' t  (or  Infirmary)  Chapel. 

All  this  group  was  demolished  to  provide  material  for  Fountains  Hall  (p.  57). 

Returning  through  the  Church  we  can  enter,  by  a  depressed 
archway  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  nave,  the  Cloister  Court 
(125-30  ft.  square).  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  quadrangle 
is  the  quartette  of  Norman  Arches  on  the  E.  side,  connecting  it 
with  the  Chapter  House  and,  by  a  blocked  passage,  with  the 
Abbot's  House.  Smaller  and  less  imposing  than  the  trio  which 
occupy  the  same  relative  position  at  Furness,  they  are  similar 
both  in  shape  (semicircular)  and  moulding — fluted  in  parallel 
lines  with  the  circumference.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Court  are 
remains  of  a  round-headed  arcade;  on  the  E.  the  great  Cloister,  and 
on  the  N.  the  walls  of  the  Church.  On  the  centre  of  the  trimly- 
kept  greensward  stands  an  octagonal  stone  basin,  between  which 
and  the  Cloister  a  graceful  cedar  adds  a  simple  charm  to  the  scene. 

The  Chapter  House  (E.  E.  of  about  1160 ;  85  by  40  ft.)  is 
later  than  the  Choir,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of 
"  Richard  the  4th  abbot,  who  had  been  previously  prior  of  Clair- 
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"  vaux  in  France,  and  may  have  brought  or  procured  the  design 
11  from  the  great  head  of  the  Cistercian  houses." — (Walbran.)  It  is 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  ten  columns,  whereof  the  stumps  alone 
remain.  From  the  carved  corbels  on  the  walls  spring  what 
little  remains  of  the  ribs  of  the  groining.  The  windows  are 
round-headed.  Bound  the  eastern  half  of  the  room  runs  a  triple 
tier  of  seats,  now  grass-covered.  On  the  floor  are  the  coffins  and 
grave-slabs  of  several  of  the  abbots,  that  of  John  de  Cancia  (John 
Kent  d.  1247),  builder  of  the  "  Nine  Altars  "  chapel,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Lombardic  characters. 

Separated  from  the  Chapter  House  by  a  passage  is  the  Frater 
or  Common  House  (104  ft.  by  29),  also  of  Trans.  Norman  date. 

From  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Court  a  stairway  leads  up  to  a 
vaulted  chamber,  which  is  now  used  as  a  Museum  or  storehouse  of 
fragmentary  relics  found  during  the  excavations  of  1848.  Formerly 
it  was  called  the  "  Hall  of  Pleas  "  and  in  it  the  "  Court  of  the 
Liberty  of  Fountains  "  was  held. 

The  next  apartment — on  the  ground  floor — is  the  Kitchen,  a 
vaulted  dark  room,  with  one  central  column,  and  almost  half 
occupied  by  the  two  monster  fire-places,  each  18  feet  long- 
probably  "  champions  "  of  their  kind. 

Next  the  Kitchen,  we  enter,  by  a  recessed  round-headed  arch,  the 
Refectory,  a  noble  apartment  (about  1170 ;  109  by  46  ft.), 
extending  as  far  as  but  not  across  the  rivulet.  It  is  lighted  at  its 
southern  end  and  some  way  up  both  sides  by  very  fine  pointed 
windows,  and  had  a  row  of  columns  running  up  its  centre.  Of 
these  only  the  stump  of  one  remains.  On  the  W.  side,  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  recess  which  contained  the  pulpit  whence 
the  Scriptures  were  read  during  meals.  Note  the  corbels  on  this 
side. 

Between  the  Befectory  and  the  Great  Cloister  is  the  Buttery, 
looked  into  through  an  iron  gate. 

In  extent  and  style  combined  the  Great  Cloister,  which  we 
now  enter,  is  unique.  It  is  300  feet  long  and  40  wide,  and  is 
divided  into  two  corridors  by  a  row  of  nineteen  columns  running 
up  the  middle  and  resting  on  octagonal  or  round  bases.  These 
columns  have  no  capitals.  In  reality  they  are  only  the  lower  and 
upright  attached  parts  of  ribs  which  spring  away  from  one 
another  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  form  the  groins  on  the 
roof,  which  is  itself  of  rough  masonry.  Each  column  is  made 
up  of  six  of  these  ribs,  two-  of  which  branch  off  transversely 
to  the  E.  and  W.  walls  respectively,  while  the  remaining 
four  branch  obliquely  so  as  to  intersect  the  corresponding  ribs 
of  the  next  column.  The  general  effect  is  extent,  simplicity, 
and  lightness  combined.  There  is  not  that  impression  of  heavi- 
ness which,  in  some  eyes,  is  a  set-off  to  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  Nave.  The  N.  part  of  the  Cloister  is  earlier  than  the  S. 
(ascribed  to  John  of  Kent,  d.  1247),  as  is  shown  by  the  difference 
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of  the  windows,  but  this  causes  no  jar  in  the  continuity  of  the 
vista.  At  the  S.  end,  where  the  rivulet  is  spanned,  the  floor  is 
slightly  raised.     Above  the  Cloisier  was  the  Dormitory. 

Passing  out  on  to  the  open  lawn  we  have  on  the  left  a  building 
that  spans  the  river  and  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  Infirmary 
(sec  j).  59).  It  is  entered  by  a  plain  round  arch  and  contains  the 
stumps  of  three  octagonal  pillars,  all  on  one  side.  Westward  of 
this,  again,  are  the  Hospitia  or  (?  stables),  which  are  of  little 
account. 


Harrogate  to  Masham,  Middleham,  and  Leyburn. 

Dtotmncea  :— Masham  {rail),  23  in.  (—Hack  Fall,  28),  Jervaulx  Abbey  (road), 
V7|;  Middleham,  32  ;  Leyburn,  35. 

Cai'i*in<s<'-niicl-i>nir  through  from  Harrogate  to  Hack  Fall  and  back, 
36s.  The  distance  by  carriage-route  is  19-20  miles,  Hack  Fall  being  3  miles 
on  the  Harrogate  side  of  Masham  and  7  beyond  Ripon. 

There  are  few  tourist  routes  which  can  boast  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  attractions  in  so  short  a  distance  as  this  one.  Hack 
Fall  is  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom  ;  Jer- 
vaulx Abbey  is  most  interesting  and  beautifully  kept ;  Middleham 
has  a  fine  Edwardian  stronghold  ;  the  view  from  Leyburn  Shawl  is 
justly  famous  ;  while  Ripon  Cathedral  and  Masham  Church  are 
both  on  the  line  of  route. 

For  Ripon  tee  p.  51.  Those  who  leave  the  train  here  pass  through  the 
town  and  out  of  the  Market-place  at  its  S.W.  corner,  bending  to  the  right  in 
200  yards.  (There  is  a  somewhat  shorter  way  if  you  turn  to  the  right  before 
reaching  the  Market-place.  Once  in  the  right  road  you  cannot  well  miss  it, 
and  for  some  miles  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen.  On  the  left  the  beautiful 
spire  of  Studley  Royal  Church  peers  above  the  trees,  and  on  the  right  there 
is  an  extensive  view  down  to  and  across  the  Ure. 

Turning  to  the  left  in  5|  m.  we  may  reach  in  1|  m.  the  village  of  Kirby 
jVlnlx.cnrri,  which  possesses  a  somewhat  notable  parish  Church,  once  the 
mother-church  of  a  district  that  stretched  far  away  into  Nidderdale.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  with  N.  aisle,  chancel  of  equal  length  with  the  nave,  side-chapel 
and  a  good,  though  plain  Perp.  tower.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  Perp. ; 
that  of  the  East  end  one  resembling  in  design  York  and  Beverley,  and 
depicting  in  its  five  lights  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew.  In  the  S.  pier  of 
the  chancel-arch,  however,  and  the  S.  doorway,  we  go  back  to  the  Norman 
period.  "  The  other  windows  are  being  filled,  those  on  the  south  side  illus- 
trating the  miracles  and  parables  of  Oar  Lord  ;  on  the  north  various  incidents 
in  the  conversion  of  Great  Britain,  etc." — Church  Bells'  Yorkshire  Churches. 

The  church  was  restored  in  1880. 

From  Kirby  Malzeard  to  Grewelthorpe,  the  village  for  Hack  Fall,  the 
distance  is  1£  miles.    For  Ilnck  Fnll  see  p.  63.     The  walk  on  to  lVlasham 

(3  m.,  4  to  the  station)  is  charming. 

D  liipon  to  Masham  by  rail  the  distance  is  11  miles  (abt.  4 
trains  a  day  in  23  min.).  The  line  goes  some  way  N.  of  the  Ure, 
only  touching  it  at  Tanfield  (8  m.). 

Tanfield  has  an  interesting  church  (restored  in  1860),  with  a 
"  squint T' — an  opening  through  which  the  raising  of  the  Host  at 
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High  Mass  could  be  seen — close  to  the  chancel-arch.  In  the  N. 
aisle  are  the  monuments  and  effigies  of  the  Marmions — chief 
amongst  them  that  of  Sir  Kobert  Marmion,  in  armour,  and  his  wife. 
They  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  Sir  Eobert  was  the 
last  representative  in  the  male  line.  Of  the  Marmions'  Castle 
nothing  is  left  but  the  gateway — Perp.,  with  an  ivy-clad  oriel. 

The  pedestrian  may  cross  the  river  here  and  reach  Hack  Fall  in  4  miles,  via 
Micklcy  (3  inns),  a  village  of  one  street  alongside  the  Ure,  whence  a  public 
path  leads  through  the  gorge  of  Hack  Fall,  coming  out  on  the  Masham  road 
beyond.  This  is  not,  however,  an  artistic  way  of  approaching  the  Hack 
Fall  scenery. 

Masham  (station,  a  mile  from  centre  of  town;  hotel,  King's 
Head,  in  Square.  P.  0.  del.,  8.20 ;  desp.,  5.5,  6.45.  Pop.  1,050. 
Market-day,  Wed.)  is  an  airy  and  picturesquely  placed  agricultural 
town,  with  a  very  large  Market-place,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  which 
stands  the  Church,  interesting  alike  in  itself  and  in  its  situation. 
Its  most  striking  external  feature  is  the  tower,  Norman  in  its  lower, 
octagonal  in  its  upper  part,  and  surmounted  by  an  admirably  pro- 
portioned octagonal  spire.  Otherwise  the  building  consists  of 
nave,  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  S.  porch.  Inside  are  monuments  of 
the  Danbys  and  Harcourts  in  the  S.  aisle,  and,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  N.  aisle,  an  imposing  one  of  "  Marmaducus  Wyvell"  and  wife, 
recumbent  figures  (1613).  Notice  the  oak  reredos  and,  above  the 
chancel-arch,  a  picture  of  an  angel  reclining  on  a  cloud,  "  supposed 
to  be  part  of  a  painting  of  the  Nativity  by  Sir  J.  Eeynolds,  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle." — Church  Bells.  A  tablet  at  the  W.  end 
is  thus  inscribed  :— 

"  A  matron  grave  is  here  inter'd, 

Whose  soul  in  heaven  is  prefer'd  ; 

After  her  grandson  lost  his  breath, 

She  soon  surrendered  unto  death." 

In  the  churchyard,  near  the  S.  porch,  are  the  remains  of  an 
elaborately  sculptured  Saxon  Cross  —  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Paulinus. 

Masham  probably  means  the  place  where  the  mass  was  said,  and 
it  is  pronounced  Mass-ham. 

Masham  to  Hack  Fall — a  drive  of  3  miles.  Go  west  out 
of  the  Market-place  and  then  south.  A  detour  may  be  made  past 
Sicinton  Park,  the  seat  of  Cunliffe  Lister,  Esq.,  who  owns  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  "  shire  of  the  broad  acres."  The 
house,  lately  added  to,  was  built  in  the  present  century  by  one  of 
the  Danbys,  who  received  it  by  marriage  from  the  Scropes.  It  is 
in  no  way  remarkable. 

The  latter  part  of  the  drive  to  Hack  Fall,  past  Nutwith  and  Oak 
Bank,  is  very  beautiful.  The  road  (unenclosed)  rises  and  reveals  a 
splendid  view  over  the  rich  Vale  of  York.  Sixpence  is  charged  for 
admission  to  the  woods,  up  and  down  which  a  number  of  good 
gravel  walks  have  been  made. 
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Hack  Fall  is  a  misnomer.     There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 

waterfall  but  a  driblet  which  descends  a  long  distance  in  a  short 
space,  but  requires  a  thunderstorm  to  become  impressive.  The 
scenery,  however,  is  of  its  kind  unequalled  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Wyndcliff  near  Chepstow  and  of 
Kinnoul  Hill  at  Perth,  and  it  will  hold  its  own  with  either.  The 
visitor  should  keep  to  the  left  along  the  uppermost  walk  till  he 
comes  to  (10  min.)  Mowbray  Point,  where  is  a  refreshment  house. 
Hence  the  view  is  exquisite.  Beneath,  and  within  a  stone's  throw, 
the  Ure  loams  and  frets  down  its  rocky  tortuous  channel ;  both 
banks  are  steep  and  richly  wooded ;  beyond,  the  Vale  of  York  looks 
like  a  vast  sylvan  park,  and  far  away  stretches  the  long  horizontal 
line  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  with,  the  sugar-loaf  of  Koseberry 
Topping  boldly  asserting  itself  just  beyond  their  northern  extremity. 
The  "  ruin,"  a  little  south  of  our  view-point,  but  separated  from 
us  by  the  dingle  of  the  driblet,  is  a  "  sham"  affair  called  Mowbray 
Castle. 

From  Mowbray  Point  the  walk  takes  us  down  to  a  little  green- 
sward near  the  level  of  the  river,  on  which  are  a  grotto  opposite  the 
cascade  of  the  driblet,  and  an  octagonal  room  called  Fisher's  Hall, 
built  of  petrifactions. 

Hence  we  may  join  the  public  path  and  go  in  either  direction  (a)  to 
Wckley  (H  m. ;  see  above)  or  (b)  to  lTlasliam,  entering  the  road  at  Nut- 
with  Cote  half-way. 

Wckley  to  Ripoii  Nlation,  6§  m.  Turn  up-hill  at  E.  end  of  village, 
and  lake  right-hand  road  in  |  m.  Follow  this  road  till  (1  m.)  it  joins  another 
at  right  angles.  Here  enter  path  in  continuation  of  previous  direction. 
This  takes  you  through  a  wood,  past  a  dingle  on  the  right  and  (2  m.)  into 
another  by-road.  Turn  right  and,  almost  at  once,  left  again,  into  the  main 
road  to  Ripon.    The  rest  of  the  way,  rather  dull,  is  obvious. 

From  the  grotto  we  may  ascend  again  near  the  driblet  and,  about 
half-way  up,  diverge  sharply  to  the  left  by  a  path  that  takes  us  to 
the  "Castle."  (This  may  also  be  reached  by  continuing  from  the 
grotto  some  way  along  the  public  path,  and  then,  after  passing 
below  some  bold  sheer  crags,  turning  up  sharp  to  the  right.) 

From  the    "Castle"   we  retrace  our  steps  to   the  driblet,  and 
thence  climb  again  to  the  entrance  gate,  a  furlong  beyond  which  is 
the  village  of  Grewelthorpe  (Hack  Fall  Inn  and  a  smaller  one). 
Hence  the  road  to  Ripon  (7  m.)  cannot  well  be  missed. 


Masham  to  Jervaulx  Abbey,  5  m.,  and  Middleham,  9 

(J  more  from  station).  The  road  goes  north  from  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  Market-place,  then  square  to  the  left,  and  soon  right  again. 
After  that  it  is  plain  but  not  very  straight  sailing  to 
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Pronounced  "  Jarvis."  The  main  entrance  (keys  at  cottage  oppo- 
site ;  adm.,  6d.)  is  at  the  far  (Micldleham)  end  of  the  park  in 
which  the  Abbey  stands,  a  short  mile  beyond  the  lodge  at  the 
Masham  end,  which  is  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  from 
Jervaulx  station  (4  J  m.  ;  p.  67)  comes  in.  If  entrance  is  allowed 
at  this  end,  it  is  a  very  pretty  half-mile  walk  across  the  park  to 
the  ruins.  From  an  eminence,  on  which  a  building  has  been 
erected,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path,  there  is  a  charming  view 
across  the  rich,  undulating  valley  of  the  Ure.  The  conspicuous 
hill  to  the  west  is  Penhill  Beacon,  overlooking  Wensleydale  and 
an  outlier  of  the  wild  moorland  beyond. 

The  Ruins  are  about  a  furlong  from  the  main  entrance  gate.  On 
reaching  them  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  loving- 
care  with  which  they  have  lately  been  tended,  and  the  admirable 
neatness  of  the  enclosure  in  which  they  stand.  In  this  respect  no 
abbey  in  the  kingdom  is  more  fortunate.  "  Jervaulx  first,  Sligo 
last,"  would,  we  fancy,  be  the  judge's  verdict,  supposing  a  compe- 
tition in  abbatial  neatness  took  place.  The  whole  is  included  in  the 
estate  purchased  by  Mr.  Lister  (p.  62). 

History.  The  Abbey  was  founded  in  1156  by  monks  from  Byland,  the 
land  having  been  presented  to  them  by  Conan,  Earl  of  Richmond.  After  the 
Dissolution,  when  its  net  rental  was  £220,  it  seems  to  have  fared  as  badly  as 
any  abbey  in  the  kingdom.  Until  excavations  were  made  by  the  then  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  1805,  even  the  site  of  the  church  was  unknown,  and 
the  parts  that  were  above  ground  served  the  neighbouring  farmers  as  a  stone- 
quarry.  Now,  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  made  level  and  smooth  as  a 
billiard-table  ;  the  site  of  the  church  is  floored  with  a  light  gravel ;  the  rest 
is  a  greensward  intersected  by  walks. 

Entering  the  enclosure  we  have  on  the  left,  as  at  Furness,  a 
small  Gateway  Chapel,  in  which  the  stumps  of  octagonal  pillars  and 
a  little  tooth-ornament  are  noticeable.  Then,  turning  left,  we  pass 
through  an  arch  and  beside  what  was  a  long  cloister,  with  a 
dormitory  above  it.  Some  round  arches  and  scraps  of  pillars 
remain.  The  walk  takes  us  into  the  Church  at  its  S.  W.  angle. 
Its  great  size  is  noteworthy— 270  feet  by  80  (nave  with  aisles),  and 
125  (at  transept).  The  fragments  have  been  carefully  collected, 
but  the  walls  are  almost  entirely  razed  to  the  ground,  and  only  the 
bases  of  about  half-a-dozen  clustered  pillars  are  in  situ.  The  floor 
is  raised  where  the  high  altar  stood,  and  in  front  of  it  is  the  very 
much    mutilated  effigy  of    Lord  Fitzhugh    (d.  1424).     Two  altars 

remain one  of  them,  in  the  aisle  of  the  N.  transept,  all  but  perfect, 

with  its  crosses  arid  a  small  recess  in  front ;  the  other  similarly 
placed  in  the  S.  transept,  minus  its  top. 

In  the  choir  are  six  slab-tombs,  one  of  them  inscribed  with  a 
crozier. 

Passing  into  the  Cloister  Court  we  have  on  the  left,  beyond  a 
passage,  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  entered  by  three  round- 
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headed  arches.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  and  its  six  plain 
octagonal  pillars  are  still  standing,  four  of  them  retaining  their 
capitals.  A  low  seat  runs  round  the  walls.  Here  are  the  slab- 
tombs  of  the  abbots. 

Beyond  this  are  two  passages,  and  then,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Cloister  Court,  come  the  domestic  offices,  of  which  the  remains 
are  considerable.  The  west  wall  of  the  Refectory  is  almost  perfect 
and  has  nine  lancet  windows,  while  within  are  the  bases  of  a  row 
of  pillars  running  up  its  centre.  Beyond  this  again  is  the  Kitchen 
with  the  chimneys  of  two  lire-places,  and,  further  on,  a  building- 
complete  to  the  top  of  its  windows  on  the  S.  side  and  giving  indi- 
cations of  a  groined  roof  below — possibly  an  hospitium,  with  the 
Abbot's  House  beyond  it. 

Lovers  of  Scott  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  jovial  Prior  Aylmer  hailed 
from  Jervaulx 

The  road  on  to  Middleham  is  dull.  The  angle  to  East  Witton 
(roomy  old-fashioned  inn)  may  be  cut  off  by  a  path  that  starts  from 
J-l  mile  beyond  Jervaulx  and  re-enters  the  road  at  Cover  Bridge 
linn),  but  not  much  is  gained.  Danby  Hall,  a  mile  E.  of  Cover 
Bridge  was  the  seat  of  the  Scropes,  a  famous  Yorkshire  Roman 
Catholic  family.  From  the  bridge  the  Middleham  road  turns  sharp 
to  the  left. 
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Nearest  Mtatioii :— Leyburn,  2}  m.   Hotel  '.—  White  Swan.  Distances  :— 

Bedale,  10  M  ;  Masham  9  ;  Riponf  19  ;  Richmond,  10.    Pop.  850. 

The  little  town  of  Middleham  is  so  effectively  placed,  with  its 
fine  old  castle  standing  like  a  sentinel  over  it,  that  the  wonder  is  it 
is  not  more  visited  by  tourists.  It  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  that 
rises  from  the  Ure,  and  has  the  customary  wide  and  cobbly  market- 
place of  these  parts.  Its  great  "  lion,"  however,  is  the  Castle 
(<j aide  at  cottage  opposite),  which  though,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
same  character  as  Bolton  Castle  (p.  70)  is  a  far  more  pleasing- 
object  to  the  eye  and,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  appears, 
a  distinct  enhancement  of  the  scene.  It  was  founded  in  the 
Norman  period  by  Robert  Fitz  Ranulph,  but  in  the  13th  century 
u&Fsed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Neville  family  by  marriage. 
In  1407  Edward  IV.  was  held  prisoner  here  by  the  "king- 
maker," whom  he  had  offended  by  preferring  to  choose  a  wife 
from  the  Woodvilles  rather  than  from  the  Nevilles.  On  the  fall  of 
"  Warwick,"  Edward  gave  Middleham  to  his  brother,  Richard  III., 
whose  only  son — a  natural  one — was  born  and  died  in  the  Castle. 
The  "  <"■  rook- back  "  monarch  is  supposed  to  have  spent  his  youth  in 
it.  In  1007  it  was  inhabited  by  Sir  Henry  Linley,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  very  little  evidence,  to  have  been  ultimately  destroyed 
by  Cromwell. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  Castle  is  that  it  is  as  it  were  a  castle  within 
a  castle.  The  old  Norman  Keep  is  surrounded  at  a  distance  of 
some  yards  by  later  Dec.  buildings,  added  by  the  Nevilles.  Through 
the  interior  of  the  keep,  which  has  corner  turrets,  runs  a  dividing 
wall,  and  against  it  is  a  barbican  tower,  wherein  was  a  chapel.  The 
great  hall  was  on  the  first  floor.  The  walls  are  9  feet  thick.  A 
peacock,  the  crest  of  Eobert  Neville,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the 
outer  enclosure  is  attributed,  was  recovered  some  years  ago. 

The  Church,  Dec.  in  style,  is  of  no  interest. 

There  is  a  decided  "  horsey  "  flavour  about  Middleham  society, 
and  Middleham  Low  Moor,  which  rises  from  the  upper  (W.)  end  of 
the  town  to  a  height  of  772  feet,  is  a  great  training-ground,  afford- 
ing an  interesting  spectacle  for  an  hour  or  two  after  6  a.m. 

Of  Covcrham  Abbey,  2  miles  S.W.  of  Middleham,  by  the  Kettlewell 
road,  which  crosses  the  lower,  southern,  part  of  the  moor,  all  that  remains  is 
two  Pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  wherein  are  effigies  of  two  Knights  Templars ; 
two  lancets  of  the  N.  transept;  and  coats  of  arms,  and  a  trefoil  arcade 
embodied  in  the  present  farm-buildings ;  also  a  gatehouse.  The  Abbey  was 
founded  for  the  Premonstratensian  order  by  the  widow  of  Robert  Fitz 
Ranulph  (p.  65). 

The  road  up  Coverdale  to  Carlton  and  Kettlewell  is  described  on 
p.  68.  It  is  not  very  interesting.  Miles  Coverdale,  first  bishop  of  Exeter 
after  the  Reformation  and,  with  Tindal,  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  native 
of  Coverdale,  which  valley,  however,  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cheese. 

Below  Middleham  we  cross  the  Ure  by  a  suspension-bridge  and, 
2  miles  further,  reach  Leyburn  (p.  67). 


Northallerton  to  Hawes  Junction— Wensley dale. 

Bedale,  8  w. ;  Jervaulx  (for  Jervaulx  Abbey,  4J),  12;  Leyburn,  18  ;  Aysgarth, 
25  ;  Askrigg,  30;  Hawes,  34;  Hawes  June,  40. 

Abt.  4  trains  a  day  (5  to  Hawes,  6  to  Leyburn)  in  abt.  If  hrs. 

In  captivating  beauty  Wensleydale  is  second  only  to  Wharfedale 
of  all  the  Yorkshire  valleys,  and  the  existence  of  a  railway  through- 
out it  with  satisfactory  inn  accommodation  at  all  or  nearly  all  the 
chief  places  in  it  makes  it  very  accessible.  Happily  the  railway  has 
not  brought  mining  and  quarrying  in  its  wake.  The  characteristics 
of  the  dale  are  verdure  and  gracefulness.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
grandeur  or  wildness. 

The  valley  receives  its  name  from  the  small  village  of  Wensley, 
20  miles  from  Northallerton,  but  the  river  which  affords  its  chief 
charm  is  called  the  Ure.  Going  from  Northallerton  we  enter  the 
valley  at  Leyburn.  Many  tourists  will  prefer  to  take  the  branch 
line  from  Eipon  to  Masham  and  there  begin  their  close  exploration 
of  the  valley,  especially  as  by  so  doing  they  can  visit,  with  only  a 
little  divergence,  Hack  Fall  and  Jervaulx  Abbey.  The  latter  is  on 
the  direct  route.     For  this  route — Ripon  to  Leyburn — see  p.  61. 
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For  Northallerton  (Golden  Lion,  10  min.  from  station ;  two 
small  inns  close  to  station)  see  "Yorkshire,  Part  I."  For  the  first 
dozen  miles,  as  far  as  Jervaulx,  the  country  lacks  interest.  Between 
the  first  two  stations,  Ainderby  (3  m.)  and  Scruton,  we  cross  the 
Swale — here  a  tame  river  winding  through  meadows.  At  Leeming 
Lane  (G  m.)  the  Roman  road  from  Boroughbridge  to  Catterick  is 
crossed. 

Bedale  (Black  Swan,  fam.  and  comm.,  5  min.  from  station.  P.  0. 
desp.  abt.  7.30  ;  pop.,  1,100;  market-day,  Tu.)  is  an  agricultural  town 
of  one  wide  cobble-paved  street  running  along  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  with  a  market-cross  and,  at  its  west  end,  the  Church, 
which  is  very  prettily  placed  amid  trees.  It  is  Dec.  and  Perp.  in 
style,  and  was  restored  in  1854.  Its  most  striking  features  are  the 
K.  window  of  the  S.  aisle,  a  fine  example  of  the  flowing  Dec.  style, 
and  the  Monuments,  one  of  which — to  Sir  Bryan  Fitzalan,  Viceroy 
of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  his  wife — is  accounted 
amongst  the  finest  memorials  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  tower- arch.  In  the  tower  itself  there  was  formerly 
a  portcullis,  showing  that  its  use  was  not  always  confined  to  sacred 
purposes.  It  was  probably  built  as  a  tower  of  deferjce  at  the  time 
that  Scottish  forays  were  frequent. 

Hornby  Cattle,  5  miles  N.W.  of  Bedale,  3£  from  Crakehall  Station,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.    It  is  not  shewn. 

The  next  station,  Crakehall  (10  ??*.),  is  the  nearest  to  Hornby 
Castle  (see  above),  and  beyond  Jervaulx  (12  m.)  the  hills  appear  in 
the  distance  and  the  country  becomes  interesting. 

Jervaulx  Station  is  -ii  miles  by  road  from  Jervaulx  Abbey  (p.  64). 

Hauxwell,  2i  miles  N.  6i  Constable  Burton  Station  (15  m.)  has  an  inter- 
esting church  with  a  Trans. -Norman  S.  door,  and  in  the  churchyard  a  Saxon 
Cross,  5  ft.  high,  with  interlacing  sculpture.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
the  same  sculpture  in  the  churchyard. 

Beyond  Spennithorne  (16  m.,  500  ft.),  where  is  an  interesting  old 
church,  a  pretty  view  opens  on  the  left  over  the  Ure  to  Middleham 
(p.  65),  with  its  massive  castle,  and  two  miles  further  we  reach 
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Hotel :— Bolton  Arms,  well  situated  at  top  of  town,  J  m.  from  station. 

I*o*t  Office  del.,  9.10;  Sun.,  9.  Desp.,  5.5  &  7.5;  Sun.,  4.25.  Tel.  Oft. 
open  8-8  ;  Sun.,  8-10. 

>e  WN-rooin,  9  a.m.-lO  p.m. ;  Cd.  a  week. 

Pop.  950. 

Leyburn  is  a  small  town  commandingly  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  steep  slope,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  head-quarters  for 
exploring    Wensleydale.      It    is    also   the    chief    station    between 
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Northallerton  and  Hawes,  but  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  Shawl, 
the  name  given  to  a  long  and  level  ridge  or  terrace  800  feet  above 
the  sea  and  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  top  of  the 
town  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  way  to  it  is  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  square  to  the  right  of  the  hotel.  A  footpath  is  entered  at  once, 
running  at  first  a  little  way  from  the  edge,  then  alongside  a  wall, 
and  lastly  on  the  brink.  Seats  are  placed  at  convenient  distances, 
and  about  half-way  along  it  an  indicator  points  out  the  Queen's 
Gap,  so  called  from  a  story  that  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was  stopped 
here  when  attempting  to  escape  from  Bolton  Castle.  The  view  is  a 
very  happy  combination  of  richness,  extent  and  variety.  Immedi- 
ately below,  the  Ure  flows  through  a  green,  wide,  and  richly  wooded 
valley.  On  a  steep  bank  beyond  it  stands  Middleham,  strongly 
emphasized  by  its  castle.  Higher  up  the  valley  are  the  villages  of 
Wensley,  West  Witton,  and  others,  while  away  in  the  west  and 
south-west  stretch  the  moors.  Except  Penhill  Beacon  (1,685/*.), 
close  at  hand,  none  of  them  display  any  boldness  of  outline.  The 
valley  is  seen  as  far  as  its  bend  at  Aysgarth,  ramifying  on  either 
side  of  Penhill  into  Coverdale  and  Bishopdale.  The  eastward 
prospect  is  commonplace,  comprising  in  the  distance  the  Hambleton 
Hills  rising  from  the  Vale  of  York. 

A  descent  may  be  made,  first  by  a  dirty  lane,  then  by  footpath  across  the 
fields  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  to  Wensley  Station,  2J  m.  from  Leyburn, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  the  route. 

Another  fine  view-point,  is  Scartlt  Nick,  3|  ra.  from  Leyburn.  The  most 
effective  way  of  reaching  it  is  to  follow  the  Reeth  road  (N.W.)  for  nearly  2 
miles  and  then,  at  cross-roads,  to  turn  to  the  left.  1J  miles  further,  from  a 
height  of  about  1,000  feet,  the  view  breaks  upon  you.  It  is  similar  to  that 
from  the  "  Shawl,"  but  more  in  the  heart  of  the  scenery.  Bolton  Castle  and 
Redmire  are  immediately  below,  and  the  central  part  of  the  dale  is  well  seen. 
From  the  "  Nick  "  the  road  descends  400  feet  in  1J  miles  to  Redmire  Station. 

Other  places  of  interest  that  may  be  conveniently  visited  from  Leyburn 
are : — Middleham,  2|  ra.,  p.  65  ;  Jervaulx  Abbey,  7  m.,  p.  64  ;  Coverham  Abbey, 
4  m.,  p.  66  ;  Bolton  Castle,  6  m.,p.  70 ;  Richmond,  9  m.,p.  80  ;  Penhill  Beacon, 
6  ra.,  p.  69. 

JLeyburn  to  Kettlewell  by  Coverdale,  16  ra.  This  is  hardly  a 
carriage-route,  the  descent  to  Kettlewell  being  very  steep  and  rough.  It  is, 
however,  an  interesting  walk,  though  not  equal  to  the  ones  from  Aysgarth  and 
Bainbridge  to  Kettlewell.  The  half-way  house  and  last  inn  is  at  Horse 
House  (8  ra.). 

The  road  descends  to  Wensley  (1§  m. ;  p.  69.)  and  there  crosses  the  Ure, 
turning  left  250  yards  beyond  the  bridge  and  ascending  to  the  ridge  of  Mid- 
dleham Loiv  Moor,  on  the  way  up  which  it  passes  through  an  avenue  of  ever- 
greens. On  the  hill-side,  to  the  right,  is  an  old  hunting-tower.  Just  beyond 
Spigot  Lodge  (2|  ra.)  we  enter  open  ground  and  turn  abruptly,  first  right  and 
then,  Jra.  further,  at  a  finger-post,  left,  (an  obvious  path  cuts  off  this  corner). 
Thence  we  descend  to  Melmerby,  4J  ra.,  (wayside  inn),  beyond  which  the  road 
from  Middleham  comes  in.    A  short  ascent  brings  us  to 

Carlton  (5J  ra.),  a  long  village  commandingly  placed  along  the  slope  of 
Pen  Hill  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.     It  contains  two  small  inns. 

From  the  far  end  of  the  village  a  track,  indistinct  after  a  while,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  Pen  Hill  to  West  Burton  (4  ra. ;  inn)  in  Waldendale.  This  is  a 
good  way  up  Pen  Hill. 
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From  Carlton  the  road  descends  a  little  and  then  follows  the  valley  without 
any  special  feature  to  Horse  House*  (inn),  a  little  hamlet  beyond  which, 
after  passing  several  farms,  we  come  out  into  open  ground  about  Woodale 
(10  in. ;  1,000  ft.),  whence,  after  dropping  to  and  crossing  the  stream,  our  road 
ascends  to  a  height  of  1,625  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  there  are  entrench- 
ments. Great  Whernside  (easily  climbed)  rears  its  bulky  form  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right  a  shooting-box  is  conspicuous. 

The  descent  to  Kettlewell  is  at  first  very  steep.  It  affords  a  striking  view 
into  Wharfedale  in  front ;  then  the  road  threads  a  small  tributary  valley  and 
drops  abruptly  into  the  village.    For  Kettlewell  see  p.  107. 

From  l.<  ylniiii  to  Richmond  (9  mi.)  the  road  crosses  the  high  ground 
(1,000  ft  at  Hinswell  Moor,  half-way)  between  the  Ure  and  the  Swale.  In 
descending  to  the  Swale  it  affords  a  fine  view  of  Richmond  Castle. 

For  Penhill  Beacon  a  carriage  may  be  taken  through  Wensley  to  West 
Witton  (4  m.),  or  to  Carlton  (6  m.),  from  either  of  which  places  the  ascent  is 
plain  enough.  The  Beacon  is  1,685  feet,  but  the  west  end  of  the  hill,  overlook- 
ing West  Burton  is  1,792  above  the  sea.  The  top  is  grit,  the  base  limescone. 
From  its  isolated  position  between  three  valleys  the  hill  commands  an 
exceptionally  fine  view.  The  descent  may  be  easily  made  to  West  Burton,  1£ 
miles  S.  of  Aysgarth  Station. 

For  Coverhani  Abbey  tee  p.  66. 

Route  continued.  Wensley  (20  m.  from  Northallerton)  gives  its 
name  to  the  dale  and  parochially  includes  Leyburn.  The  village 
(Three  Horse  Shoes,  primitive)  is  nearly  a  mile  back  from  the 
station  and  very  prettily  placed  round  a  green,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  lodge-gate  of  Bolton  Hall. 

The  church  (key  at  little  shop  just  above),  though  certainly  not 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  has  interesting  details — chief  amongst  them 
a  carved  screen  or  parclose,  brought  from  Easby  Abbey  and  placed 
round  the  Bolton  Hall  family  pew,  which  is  irreverently  styled  the 
"  opera  box."  Round  the  top  run  inscriptions  and  it  contains  besides 
11  a  kind  of  Scrope  pedigree  in  woodwork."  The  Scropes  were  the 
Lords  of  Bolton  Castle.  Their  shields  and  armorial  bearings 
appear  under  the  battlements  of  the  nave  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  N.  aisle  is  a  monumental  slab  for  two  children 
of  Lord  Henry  Scrope.  The  chancel  (E.E.)  has  a  fine  stall 
on  each  side  with  carvings  of  animals,  and  three  sedilia  with 
tooth-ornament.  Notice  also  the  perfect  bi-ass  of  Sir  (i.e.  Rev.) 
Simon  de  Wenslagh,  Rector,  1390,  and  an  inscription,  "  Osvaldus 
"  Dykes,  jaceo  hie  rector  hujus  ecclesiae  xx.  annos.  Reddidi 
"  animam  5  Becemb.,  1607.  Non  moriar  sed  vivam  et  narrabo 
"  opera  Domini."     The  church  was  made  collegiate  by  Richard  II. 

Wensley  Bridge  dates  from  early  in  the  15th  cent.  A  little  short  of  it 
a  path  strikes  off  to  the  right  and  continues  to  Redmire,  passing  through  a 
wood  and  between  Bolton  Hall  (Lord  Bolton)  and  the  river — a  lovely  stroll 
(4  m.  to  Redmire  Station).  Bolton  Hall  superseded  Bolton  Castle  as  a  resi- 
dence in  1678. 

*  Half-a-mile  beyond  Horse  House  a  road,  very  steep  for  carriages,  crosses 
the  river  at  Arkletide  and,  climbing  the  Whernside  ridge  (abt.  1,600/f.),  drops  into 
the  head  of  .\idderdale.  Then,  after  rising  again  to  1,340  feet,  it  descends  to 
J?Iidd!e*nioor  (7  m. ;  tico  inns ;  p.  50),  itself  850  feet  up,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  branches  of  Nidderdale.  Hence  it  is  8  miles  down  the 
valley  to  Pateley  Bridge  Station  (p.  47.) 
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From  Wensley  there  are  two  roads  up  the  valley  to  Hawes,  10  m. 
That  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  passing  Eedmire  (3 J  m.),  Carperby 
(6),  Askrigg  (10 J),  and  Bainbridge  (12),  is  the  better  one  for 
cyclists.  Pedestrians,  however,  will  probably  find  the  S.-side 
route,  through  West  Witton  (2  m.),  Aysgarth  (6),  and  Bainbridge, 
a  pleasanter  one. 

The  next  station,  Redmire  (22  m. ;  pub.-ho.  in  village  \  mile  S.  of 
station),  is  the  nearest  to  Bolton  Castle,  which  may  be  reached 
in  15  minutes  by  a  path  crossing  the  line  J  mile  W.  of  the  station, 
and  ascending  200  feet  to  the  hamlet  of  Castle  Bolton.  The  Castle 
is  at  the  W.  end.  It  is  bare,  square,  and  ugly.  Built  in  the  days 
of  Bichard  II.  by  Lord  Chancellor  Scrope,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  for  three  centuries.  In  the  Civil  War  it 
was  held  by  the  royalists  until  one  of  the  defenders,  Colonel 
Chaytor,  on  the  food-supply  being  reduced  to  horse-flesh,  sur- 
rendered in  1645.  Two  years  later  it  was  dismantled.  In  July, 
1568,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  brought  to  it  from  Carlisle  by  Lord 
Scrope,  warden  of  the  marches,  and  here  she  remained  for  six 
months.  The  room  which  she  is  said  to  have  occupied  is  close 
to  the  S.W.  tower.  Tradition  has  it  that  on  one  occasion  she  made 
her  escape,  being  lowered  from  one  of  the  narrow  windows  by  an 
attendant.  Her  flight,  however,  was  cut  short  at  the  "  Queen's 
Gap"  on  Leyburn  Shawl  (p.  68).  During  her  stay  here  the 
Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  charges  brought  against 
her  was  sitting,  and  she  was  also  intriguing  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  relationship  to  Lady  Scrope — they  were  brother 
and  sister — made  communication  an  easy  matter. 

The  Castle  consists  of  three  huge  towers,  connected  by  walls. 
The  fourth  (N.E.)  tower,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged  during 
the  siege,  fell  suddenly  in  1649.  Inside  is  a  quadrangle,  with  the 
great  hall  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  chapel.  The  building  is 
now  partly  occupied  by  the  villagers.  From  a  picturesque  point  of 
view  it  has  hardly  a  redeeming  feature,  but  the  view  from  the  top 
is  very  fine. 

To  Aysgarth.  The  high-road  through  Carperby  is  a  mile  or  so  round- 
about. By  descending  the  hill  straight  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Castle, 
crossing  the  railway,  and  bending,  by  path,  to  the  right,  we  enter  the  road 
near  a  sharp  corner,  and  quitting  it  again  in  400  yards  by  a  stile  close  to  a 
gate  may  make  our  way  past  two  or  three  farms  to  Aysgarth  station,  entering 
the  road  by  the  path  that  comes  up  from  the  lower  fall  {p.  71)  between  the 
station  and  the  bridge.    Distance,  4  m. 

From  Eedmire  the  railway  makes  a  southerly  bend  and  reaches 
(25  m.) 

Aysgarth  (Hotel : — Miner's  Arms  at  Palmer  Flatt,  J  m.  away ; 
down  to  the  bridge  and  up  again  past  the  church, — a  fair-sized  tourist 
house.  Board  and  lodging,  49s.  a  week.  Despatch  from  wall-box, 
4.50  p.m. 

The  village  of  Aysgarth  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  station, 
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and  has  no  claims  on  the  tourist,  for  whom  the  centre  of  attraction 
is  the  bridge  just  below  the  station.  It  spans  the  river  with  a  fine 
arch,  70  feet  in  diameter.  A  little  higher  up,  the  river,  after 
flowing  leisurely  through  the  fiat  meadow-land  that  lies  between 
Askrigg  and  Aysgarth,  suddenly  commences  a  turbulent  downward 
course,  making  distinct  falls  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
The  combination  of  water,  rock,  and  wood  above  the  bridge  is  very 
effective,  but  the  chief  falls  are  those  below  (J- J  m).  to  reach  which 
you  enter  a  path  between  the  station  and  the  bridge.  There  is  no 
one  specially  tine  force,  but  the  stream  pours  itself  over  a  succession 
of  horizontal  ledges  between  low,  wood-fringed  banks.  After  heavy 
rain  there  is  a  great  rush,  and  at  all  times  the  scene  is  very 
romantic.  A  feature  in  it  is  the  Church,  which  stands  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  between  the  bridge  and  the  hotel.  It  was  rebuilt, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  in  1866,  and  is  Perp.  in  style, 
with  a  very  long  body.  The  "  lion  "  of  the  interior  is  a  splendid 
Dec.  rood-screen,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jervaulx  Abbey. 

Footpath  to  ISoliou  Castle,  4  m.  This  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find. 
The  road  way,  however,  through  Carperby,  is  a  mile  or  more  round.  The 
path  begins  between  the  station  and  the  bridge,  as  in  going  to  the  falls. 
Keeping  some  way  above  the  stream,  you  come  in  about  a  mile  to  a  farm, 
beyond  which,  going  left  for  a  few  yards  along  a  cart-track,  you  catch  sight 
of  the  Castle  ;  then  go  diagonally  across  a  field  to  another  farm,  and  there 
the  far  side  of  a  cottage  through  a  doorway  with  a  gate  in  it.  Forward ; 
then  left  again,  over  one  stile,  but  not  over  the  next,  which  is  close  by  and 
leads  on  to  a  cart-track  ;  but  proceed  diagonally  across  a  field  till  you  enter  the 
road  by  a  stile  close  to  a  gate.  Follow  the  road  for  about  400  yards  ;  then  take 
a  field-path  ;  cross  the  railway  by  it,  and  proceed  up  a  narrow  lane  which 
enters  a  road  300  yards  short  of  the  Castle. 

For  description  $ee  p.  70. 

Aysgarth  (Palmer  Flatt)  to  Kettlewell  by  Bishop- 
dale,  14  m.  (14J  from  station). 

Ions  at  West  Burton  (2  m.),  Cray  ;8|),  Buckden  (10),  and  Starbotton  (12). 

This  is  the  easiest  driving  road  out  of  Wensleydale  into  Wharfe- 
dale,  and  makes  a  beautiful  excursion.  In  starting  there  is  a 
choice  of  routes,  (a)  Descend  to  and  cross  the  Bishopdale  beck 
at  once,  and  passing  West  Burton*  ;  (b)  by  Thoralby,  crossing  the 
beck  and  joining  (a)  in  2  miles,  a  mile  beyond  West  Burton. 
Then  for  2J  miles  the  road  keeps  the  beck  on  the  right,  crossing  it 
at  a  height  of  620  feet  above  sea-level  (4 J  m.).  The  valley  is  green, 
pastoral,  and  well  wooded.  From  the  bridge  to  the  highest  point, 
1,380  ft.,  (7J  m.)  there  is  a  rapid  rise,  and  the  view  down  the  wind- 
ing valley  is  charming.  In  front  Buckden  Pike  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,302  feet.  A  few  yards  past  the  summit  the  mountain-road  from 
Bainbridge — by  the  "  Stake  " — comes  in,  and  then,  as  we  rapidly 
descend  into  Upper  Wharfedale,   a  scene  of  great  beauty  presents 

*  From  West  Burton,  Waldendale  runs  almost  S.,  between  Bishopdale  and 
Coverdale.  In  5  miles  or  so  the  road  becomes  a  mere  track.  From  the 
highest  point,  abt.  2,000  feet,  you  may  drop  to  Starbotton,  or  join  the  Cover- 
dale  road  at  about  its  summit  (;;.  110). 
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itself,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cray,  where,  a  little 
beyond  the  inn,  Gray  Gill  makes  some  pretty  little  falls  in 
a  ravine  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  peculiar  terrace-form 
assumed  by  the  west  side  of  Buckden  Pike  is  among  the  most 
striking  instances  of  its  kind.  By  quitting  the  road  at  a  sharp 
bend  close  to  a  bridge  below  a  small  fall,  the  pedestrian  may  follow 
t'ie  uppermost  of  these  terraces  through  a  succession  of  gates  and 
drop  into  Buckden  just  behind  the  school-house.  The  walk  (1§  m.) 
affords  even  a  finer  view  than  the  road  below  it,  through  Cray. 
The  bend  of  the  Wharfe  out  of  Langstrothdale  into  what  we  may 
call  Wharfedale  proper  is  the  chief  feature. 

The  descent  from  Cray  to  Buckden  is  delightful.  The  rest  of 
the  route — four  miles  of  level  going — through  the  villages  of  Buckden 
and  Starbotton  is  described  the  reverse  way  on  p.  110. 

For  Itettlewell  see  p.  107. 

From  Aysgarth  the  line  ascends  to  a  barer  and  less  interesting 
part  of  the  valley  to  (30  m.) 

Askrigg  (Hotel  -.—King's  Arms  ;  P.  0.  del,  9.15  ;  Sun.,  10.25. 
Desp.,  4.35  :  Sun.,  2.35.  Tel.  Off.,  8-8  ;  Sun.,  8-10),  a  dull  grey 
village  lying  half-a-mile  back  from  the  station.  In  its  midst  is  an 
old  Tudor  Hall  with  wings,  a  balcony,  and  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Gulielmus  Thornton  hanc  domum  posuit  mdcxxviii.  Omnis  enim  domus  a 
quopiam  apparatur  ;  qui  vero  construxit  heec  omnia  est  Deus." 

A  mile  S.E.,  on  the  main  road  is  Nappa  Hall,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Metcalfes,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  were  accounted  by 
Camden  the  most  prolific  family  in  England.  Both  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
James  I.  are  said  to  have  spent  one  or  more  nights  at  Nappa.  To  the  former 
the  following  rather  doggerel  lines  are  attributed ; — 

"  I  was  the  queen  o'  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  lightly  rise  I  in  the  morn, 
As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en. 
And  I'm  the  sovereign  o'  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there  ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  band, 
And  never-ending  care." 
This  was  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Metcalfe  family.    The 
house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.     It  is  embattled  and  has  a 
central  and  two  other  towers. 

On  Mill  Gill  Beck,  which  falls  into  the  Ure  at  Askrigg,  there  are  two  pretty 
forces.  For  the  first — Mill  Grill, — J  m.  from  the  village,  take  the  lane  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  church  and,  in  three  minutes,  the  flag-stone  footpath  on 
the  right  to  a  mill.  Cross  the  beck  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  a  path  on 
the  Tight,  which  takes  you  by  a  subsequent  descent  into  the  gorge.  The 
water  falls  50  feet  over  about  eight  ledges.  The  rocks  above  are  only  a  few 
yards  apart. 

The  other  fall — Wliitwell  Force — is  best  approached  along  the  opposite 
— east — side  of  the  stream.    The  water  falls  about  40  feet  in  a  wooded  dingle. 

From  Mill  Gill  Force  you  may  regain  the  road  some  way  west  of  the 
station  by  an  obvious  footpath,  and  this  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  pictur- 
esque village  of 
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Bainbridge  (1J  m.  from  Askrigg  Station;  Inn,  Rose  and  Crown, 
very  nice,  dating  from  15th  cent.,  6s.  a  da}/.  P.  0.  del.,  9.35  ;  desp., 
1.25;  Sun.,  2.30).  From  Askrigg  the  road  turns  left  in  a  mile  (a 
path  cuts  off  the  corner)  and  crosses  the  Ure,  just  beyond  which  is 
the  old  Grammar  School  on  the  left.  The  village  lies  scattered 
round  a  pleasant  green  and  has  a  very  inviting  appearance.  At 
the  far  end,  above  the  bridge  over  the  Bain,  there  are  falls  over 
flat  terraces  of  rock.  The  horn  is  still  sounded  at  Bainbridge  at 
10  p.m.,  from  September  27th  to  Shrovetide,  for  the  benefit  of 
benighted  travellers  crossing  the  fells. 

There  are  two  Fiwhinss  Association*  here  :— One  for  the  water  above 
the  bridge,  Is.  a  day  ;  another  below  the  bridge,  including  the  river  Bain  and 
Bemmerw&ter,  8s.  6d.  a  day,  10s.  6d.  the  season. 

Askri:™;  to  linker  over  the  hills,  7  m.  This  is  an  interesting  walk 
into  Swaledale.  Quitting  the  village,  you  ascend  northwards  by  a  suc- 
cession of  steep  pitches.  In  A  m.  a  mountain-road  strikes  off  to  Rccth 
(11  m.:  1,707  ft.)  Keeping  straight  on  and  rising  steeply,  we  gain  open 
ground  through  a  gate  in  lh  m.  There  is  an  attractive  back  view— 
the  windings  of  the  Ure,  Semmerwater  over  Bainbridge,  and  the  flat- 
topped  Addleborough  Hill.  Then,  2^  m.  from  Askrigg,  we  reach  our  sum- 
mit-level, l,(i00/f.,  and  a  little  further,  where  the  road  forks,  take  the 
left-hand  branch— passing  through  a  narrow  nick.  On  the  right  is  a 
fine  wall  of  cliff.  In  front  lies  the  deep  green  valley  of  the  Swale  and 
soon  (4  m.)  we  enter  enclosed  land  again.  Away  down  the  valley  are 
the  hamlet  of  Gunterside  and  a  very  picturesque  bridge  near  Ivelet ; 
while  straight  ahead  lie  Muker  and  the  pastures  of  Upper  Swaledale.  A 
short  and  obvious  cut  may  be  made  across  Boutin  GUI — with  a  pretty  fall — 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  it.  By  road  we  enter  the  main  Swaledale  road  a 
mile  E.  of  tinker  (see  p.  86.) 

Bainbridge  to  Kettlewell  by  the  Stake  (1,818  ft.)  A 
beautiful  walk  of  14J  miles.  Very  fair  inns  at  Cray  (9  m.),  Back- 
den  (10$),  and  Starbotton  (12J).  Bainbridge  and  Kettlewell  are  both 
about  700  feet  above  sea-level.  There  is  a  road  throughout,  but 
the  first  part  of  the  descent  on  the  Kettlewell  side  is  too  rough  and 
steep  for  carriages. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Bain  we  ascend  by  the  Kettlewell  road 
and  soon  see  Semmerwater — the  only  natural  lake  of  Yorkshire 
except  Hornsea  Mere,  Malham  Tarn,  and  Garmire  Lake — reposing 
before  us  in  a  fair  and  fertile  valley  encompassed  by  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  The  lake  measures  J  by  J  mile  and  makes  an 
exceedingly  pretty  picture  worthy  almost  of  the  Lake  District.  In 
1}  miles  we  pass  close  by  on  the  right,  a  picturesque  little  sliding 
fall  called  High  Force,  and  J  mile  further  a  finger-post  directs  to 
Hawes  (4 J  m.,  over  the  hill)  and  Kettlewell. 

At  this  point  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  enter  a  footpath  by  the  stile  that 
faces  you,  and  pass  through  the  miserable,  almost  squalid  hamlet  of  Stalling 
Ku*k,  down  to  the  stream  and  up  alongside  it  for  a  few  hundreds  yards  to 
a  keeper's  cottage,  where  you  may  gain  admission  to  the  ravine  in  which  is 
Parker  («ill  Force — a  fine  fall  through  a  gap  in  a  sheer  wall  of  rock.  It 
lies  in  a  wood  but  is  well  seen  from  the  rocky  slabs  below.  Then,  crossing 
the  stream  as  best  you  can,  above  the  fall,  you  climb  a  steep  green  slope 
into  the  road  again,  which  is  entered  by  a  wicket-gate. 
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The  road  passes  just  above  Stalling  Busk  and  in  another  mile  or 
so  is  traceable  to  its  highest  level,  where  it  crosses  Stake  Moss. 
The  scene  to  the  right  across  the  valley  to  Wether  Fell  and  Dod 
Fell  is  very  good.  Further  away,  over  the  ridge,  may  be  seen 
Widdale  Fell. 

The  summit-level  of  the  Stake  is  about  a  mile  across — a  firm 
grass-bordered  road  in  a  peat-bog.  The  mountain  conspicuous  in 
the  left  front  is  Buckden  Pike,  and  on  the  right,  between,  S.W.  and 
W.,  Pen-y-ghent,  Ingleborough,  and  Whernside  may  be  distinguished. 
Then  comes  a  very  rough  descent  with  a  fine  view  into  the  depths 
of  Upper  Wharfedale.  Notice  particularly  the  regular  terraces  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Buckden  Pike.  At  8  miles  the  carriage-road 
from  Aysgarth  through  Bishopdale  comes  in. 

By  diverging  along  this  road  for  ten  minutes,  to  the  far  end  of  a  patch  of 
wood  on  the  left,  you  will  get  a  lovely  view  down  Bishopdale,  which  seen 
from  here  resembles  a  deep  trough,  green,  fertile,  and  well-wooded. 

The  rest  of  our  route  is  along  a  good,  though,  at  first,  steep 
road.  For  a  description  of  it  see  p.  70.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
more  beautiful  view  in  Yorkshire  than  that  of  Wharfedale  and 
Langstrothdale,  seen  from  -  about  Cray,  whether  we  descend  by 
road  or  by  the  uppermost  terrace. 

Beyond  Askrigg  the  line  proceeds  along  a  wide  upland  valley  to 
(34  m.) 
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Hotel  '.—White  Hart  (fair  comm.).  P.  O.  del.,  9.40  and  6 ;  ,  Sun  12.15. 
Desp.,  7.20,  4.25 ;  Sun.,  1.45.  Address  :  "  Hawes,  R.  S.  O.,  Yorkshire."  Pop. 
1,800. 

Hawes  is  a  quiet  grey  little  town,  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
utterly  devoid  of  interest  in  itself  but  within  easy  reach  of  a  good 
deal  of  very  fair  scenery,  being  the  starting-point  for  Wensleydale 
in  one  direction,  while  in  others  there  are  mountain-roads  into 
Swaledale,  Bibblesdale,  and  Wharfedale.  By  Yoredale  too,  as  the 
valley  watered  by  the  Ure  above  the  town  is  called,  Garsdale,  Eden- 
dale,  and  Mallerstang  may  be  reached.  The  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  butter  trade  of  the  district  and  has  a  market  on 
Tuesday. 

The  finest  sight  near  at  hand  is  Hardraw  Force,  If  m. 
distant  by  road  and  path.  Cross  the  railway-bridge  close  to  the 
station,  and  take  the  flagged  footpath  which  re-enters  the  road  a 
little  short  of  the -bridge  over  the  Ure,  after  crossing  which  enter 
another  footpath  on  the  left.  This  takes  you  direct  to  the  village 
of  Hardraw,  where  is  a  neat  little  inn,  at  which  the  key  is  kept 
that  admits  to  the  grounds  wherein  the  force  lies.  There  is 
admission  to  all  the  walks  when  the  proprietor,  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
is  from  home,  and  as  far  as  Hardraw  Force  at  all  times. 
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Except  High  Force  there  is  no  finer  waterfall  in  Yorkshire  than 
Hard  raw  Force.  The  water  leaps  sheer  from  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  or  horse-shoe  of  rock  100  feet  high,  and  so  scooped 
out  below  as  to  admit  of  the  path  being  continued  from  one  side 
to  the  other  between  the  rock  and  the  fall  and  visitors  passing 
behind  the  water  with  scarcely  a  sprinkling.  The  cause  of  this  is 
that  the  soft  shale  has  worn  away  while  the  hard  limestone  has 
held  its  ground.  Steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  fall,  which  is  spanned 
by  a  little  bridge  commanding  a  good  view  down  the  valley.  Under 
suitable  conditions  the  iris  is  effectively  displayed.  Above  the  fall 
stream  threads  a  deep  sylvan  dingle. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Turner  are  contributors  to  the  fame  of 
Hardraw  Force. 

Hawtf  to  linker,  7  m.  by  the  Buttertnbs  Pass  (1,682/*.)  This 
route  is  better  taken  the  reverse  way  as  described  on  p.  87.  It  is  feasible 
for  light  carriages.  The  pedestrian  will  probably  continue  his  walk  down 
Swaledale  to  Richmond  (19  m.),  or  along  Birkdale  to  Kirkby  Stephen  (20  m.), 
or  back  into  Wensleydale  at  Askrigg  (14  m.,  for  descriptions  and  inns  see  p.  72.) 

The  cai-riage-road  is  the  same  as  that  to  Hardraw  for  the  first  1|  m.,  crossing 
the  river,  going  square  to  the  left  at  1  m.  and  right  again  250  yards  further. 
Hardraw  is  A  m.  further  by  road  straight  on  from  this  turn.  Pedestrians  will  take 
the  short  cuts  described  on  p.  74,  and  ascending  from  Hardraw  village  by  a 
steep  path  re-enter  the  road  2  m.  from  Hawes.  In  another  \  m.,  after  passing 
above  the  dingle  in  which  the  force  lies,  but  not  in  the  sight  of  it,  our  road 
turns  up  to  the  right  at  High  Shaw  Farm,  and  presently  we  come  out  on  to 
open  ground.  A  good  retrospect  reveals  itself,  with  Ingleborough  in  the 
distance,  and,  a  mile  or  so  after  passing  our  summit-level,  we  get  a  charming 
view  of  Upper  Swaledale,  into  which  our  road  winds  steeply  down,  joining  the 
main  road  of  the  valley  1  m.  west  of  ITIukcr  and  |  m.  east  of  Thwaite. 

Ilnwrs  to  Kettlewcll,  over  Fleet  ITIoss  (1,852/*.),  16  m.  Inns  at 
Kirk  Gill,  11  m. ;  Buckden,  12;  and  Starbotton,  14.  This  route  introduces  the 
traveller  to  the  Wharfe  almost  at  its  source,  in  that  part  of  the  valley  which 
is  called  Langstrothdale.  We  have  never  travelled  over  the  pass  which 
crosses  Fleet  and  Outershaw  mosses,  but  are  told  that  the  road  is  practicable, 
at  any  rate  as  much  so  as  that  over  the  "  Stake  "  (p.  74). 

About  four  miles  short  of  Buckden  the  gritstone  gives  way  to  limestone 
and  the  scenery  becomes  much  richer.  At  Kirkgill  there  is  a  little 
church— St.  Michaels  Chapel,  with  rude  remains  of  early  Norman  character 
and  a  16th  cent,  rood-loft.  At  Buckden  the  road  from  Aysgarth  and  Bain 
bridge  is  entered.     See  p.  73. 

An  alternative  route  for  walkers  only  between  Hawes  and  Kettlewell 
is  over  the  hill,  1,500  ft,  700  higher  than  Hawes,  down  to  Counterside 
(4  m.  ;  small  inn)  past  the  foot  of  Semmerwater,  and  so  into  the  Bainbridge 
and  Kettlewell  road  at  a  point  2£  miles  from  Bainbridge.  For  this  route  you 
turn  to  the  right  out  of  the  main  road  down  the  dale  1£  m.  from  Hawes. 
Total  distance,  17  m. ;  a  capital  walk. 

Hawes  to  Ingleton,  17  m.,  through  Widdale.  Inns  at 
Newby  Head,  7  m. ;  Gearstones,  10  ;  Kibble  Head  Station,  11£ ; 
and  Chapel-le-dale  (Hill  Inn),  13.  This  is  not  a  very  interesting 
road.  Its  greatest  feature  is  the  Weathercote  Cave  at  Chapel-le- 
d  $ee  p.  124),   usually  visited  from  Ingleton.        The  inns  are 

mostly  for  the  accommodation  of  sportsmen.  The  Newby  Head 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  1,420  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  point 
of  elevation  probably  runs  a  good  third  to  the  "  Cat  &  Fiddle  "  near 
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Buxton  (1,700/*.),  and  the  "  Traveller's  Best"  on  Kirkstone  in  West- 
morland (1,476).  Widdale  is  one  of  the  numerous  pastoral  dales 
of  which  Hawes  forms  a  focus,  but  in  itself  is  of  little  account.  In 
descending  towards  Bibble  Head  station,  Whernside  and  Ingle- 
borough  present  a  bold  front,  especially  the  latter,  and  the  Ribble 
Head  Viaduct  of  the  Midland  railway  is  a  feature.  Two  or  three 
trains  a  day  in  each  direction  stop  at  Bibble  Head  station. 

From  a  little  beyond  Gearstones  a  road  strikes  down  Ribblesdale  to 
Horton-in-RibblescIaie  (6  m.  from  Gearstones;  two  inns;  p.  116)  and 
Settle  (12  m.)  It  follows  the  course  of  river  and  rail  and  passes  near  Heln 
Pot,  one  of  those  remarkable  fissures  which  characterize  limestone  scenery. 

Hawes  to  Sedbergh  by  Garsdale,  16J  m. ;  or  Dentdale, 

19  m.  The  walk  down  Garsdale  by  the  Clough  river  is  pleasant,  but 
not  so  interesting  as  that  down  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Dent- 
dale.  For  either  route  take  the  10  o'clock  train  to  Hawes  Junction, 
whence  it  is  10J  miles  down  Garsdale  to  Sedbergh  (11J  to  the 
station)  ;  if  Dentdale  be  chosen,  then  go  on  by  train  to  Dent 
station,  which  is  10  miles  from  Sedbergh  (11  from  the  station). 
The  houses  of  call  are  the  Moorcock,  10  min.  walk  from  Hawes 
Junction,  in  the  wrong  direction  (ginger  beer,  etc.,  close  to  station), 
and,  on  the  Dent  route,  the  Sun  at  Dent  village,  which  is  4  miles 
from  its  station.  The  Coivdub  is  about  1J  miles  from  Dent  station 
— J  mile  out  of  the  way.  The  best  part  of  both  dales  is  seen  from 
the  railway,  both  stations — Hawes  Junction  and  Dent — standing 
more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Sedbergh  is  400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Dent  Station  is  the  hardest  in  the  kingdom 
for  any  one  in  a  hurry  to  walk  up  to,  far  surpassing  in  this 
respect  Okehampton  and  Ivybridge  in  Devonshire.  The  road 
is  generally  considered  two  miles  up  and  one  down.  Both 
Garsdale  and  Dentdale  are  spanned  by  handsome  viaducts — 
Dentdale  by  two,  from  both  of  which  the  green,  concave  and 
gracefully  curving  valley  below  is  the  very  ideal  of  quiet 
pastoral  beauty.  The  railway  pierces  the  ridge  that  intervenes 
between  the  two  dales  by  a  tunnel  (there  is  no  regular  road). 

Dropping  from  the  station  to  the  bottom  of  Dentdale  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  soon  pass  a  ginger-beer  shop,  beyond  which  the 
stream  tumbles  through  a  picturesque  little  gorge,  well  seen  from  a 
footbridge.  Then,  after  crossing  the  river,  we  come  to  the  primitive 
village  of  Dent — consisting  of  two  or  three  twists  and  curves  called 
streets,  cobble-paved  from  side  to  side,  and  a  nice  inn,  the  Sun, 
which  boasts  the  "  best  ale  under  the  Sun."  Black  marble  is  a 
speciality  of  the  village  and  dale.  In  the  village  was  born  Adam 
Sedgwick,  the  great  geologist,  and  a  large  boulder  of  marble  bearing 
his  name  and  forming  part  of  a  fountain  almost  blocks  the  street. 

For  Dent  to  I ngleton  see  p.  124. 

From  Dent  an  obvious  footpath,  entered  in  J  mile,  cuts  off  a 
corner  of  the  road  and  rejoins  it  at  the  bridge  ;  two  miles  further 
(3  from  Dent),  you  come  to  a  lane  on  the  right,  opposite  a  long  and 
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picturesque  fall — Brackensgill — through  a  wood  on  the  left.  This 
lane  leads  over  the  hill — the  Riggs, — partly  through  open  ground, 
direct  to  Sedbergh,  which  is  entered  by  the  hamlet  of  Milthrop  and 
a  bridge  across  the  river  Rawthey,  §  mile  S.  of  the  town. 
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Slat  ion.  a  mile  from  town. 

Hotels  :— White  Hart,  Bull,  both  small  country  houses  ;  'buses  to  station,  6d. 

JP.  O.  del.,  7  ;  desp.,  7.30  {Sundays  also).  Tel.  Off.,  8-8;  Sun.,  8-10.  Pop. 
1,600.  Height  above  sea,  400 ft.  Distances  (by  road) : — Hawes  Junction, 
11  m.  ;  Dent^  Station,  10;  Kirkby  Stephen,  14. 

Considering  its  delightful  situation  and  its  handiness  as  a  start- 
ing-place for  tourists  Sedbergh  is  strangely  limited  in  regard  to  inn 
accommodation.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  green,  well- 
watered  valley  of  moderate  width,  and  flanked  by  grassy  slopes 
more  or  less  steep,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet.  It  consists 
of  one  long,  narrow  and  irregular  street,  and  would  be  very  insig- 
nificant but  for  the  tine  buildings  which  constitute  its  popular  and 
famous  school,  founded  by  Eoger  Lupton,  Provost  of  Eton,  in 
Edward  VI. 's  reign.  The  chief  of  these  stand  S.  and  S.E.  of  the 
church  with  a  splendid  cricket-ground  intervening.  Hartley 
Coleridge  was  a  master  (1837-8)  and  Adam  Sedgwick  a  pupil  at  this 
school. 

The  Church — St.  Andrew's — is  of  Norman  origin  (notice  the 
rough  stone-work)  but  has  a  Perp.  tower  and  battlements  and  a 
general  Perp.  appearance  outside.  Aisles  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  separated  from  them  by  round-headed  arches 
on  Norman  piers — those  S.  of  the  chancel  being  of  unusual  width. 
The  font  and  many  monuments  are  of  black  Dentdale  marble, 
with  which  also  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  striped.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave  are  slab-memorials  to  Sir  John  Otway  (d.  1693),  "  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,"  etc.,  and  of  John 
Dawson  (d.  1820,  set.  86),  "  distinguished  by  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  " — trainer  of  eleven  senior  wranglers.  With 
the  latter  there  is  a  bust.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  are  two 
good  memorial  windows— one  to  the  Eev.  F.  Heptinstall,  who 
between  1875  and  1879  "  revived  the  fortunes  of  the  Sedbergh 
Grammar  School."  The  oak  reredos  and  seats  are  new,  as  is  the 
roof. 

Two  small  yews  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  churchyard  mark  the  spot  where 
Geo.  Fox,  the  Quaker,  gathered  his  hundreds  around  him  while  the  orthodox 
preacher  within  discoursed  to  empty  benche^. 

Castle  How  is  a  little  mound,  with  hardly  a  decided  path 
to  it,  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  town,  at  its  east  end. 
To   reach    it   take    a    path   that    begins   just   outside    the    town. 
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about  five  minutes'  walk  from  its  centre.  The  view  is  very 
pleasing,  and  you  may  note  that  three  streams  converge  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  Sedbergh — the  Eawthey,  the  Clough,  coming 
down  Garsdale,  and  the  Dee,  which  waters  Dentdale.  The  united 
stream  pours  itself  into  the  Lune  three  miles  away.  Eastward  is  a 
good  array  of  lofty  hills — amongst  them,  Wild  Boar  Fell  (2,323  ft.), 
shaped  from  this  side  rather  like  Ingleborough. 

For  Winder  (1,550 ft. ;  a  good  view-point)  take  the  street  that  starts  from 
opposite  "Wakefield  and  Crewdson's  Bank  and  turn  up  right  when  convenient 
— in  \  m.  or  so. 

From  Sedbergh  the  tourist  may  ascend  Rawthey  I>a1e  to  Kirkby 
Stephen,  14J  m.  (13  to  Midland  Station ;  13J  to  N.E.)  Four  miles  on  the  way, 
plus  one  for  divergence  to  left,  is  Cautley  Spout  (1,500  feet  up),  a  high 
but  narrow  fall,  and  a  mile  behind  it  again,  the  Calf  (2,220 /i.,  the  "lion"  of 
the  surrounding  fells).  From  it  there  is  a  fine  view,  especially  towards 
Lakeland.  A  return  may  be  made  southwards  along  the  ridge,  winding  up 
with  Winder. 

The  Oarsdale  and  Dentdale  routes  have  been  sufficiently  described 
already  (p.  76).  For  the  latter  you  start  south  from  the  east  end  of  the 
church  ;  cross  the  Rawthey  to  Milthrop  hamlet,  and  thence  cross  the  Biggs 
(600 ft.)  by  a  partly  open  and  partly  enclosed  track. 

The  railway  on  each  side  Sedbergh — to  iiow  Oill,  or  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale—affords  much  delightful  scenery,  especially  Low  Gill  way.  This, 
however,  is  Westmorland.    There  is  a  good  hotel  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

For  Sedbergh  to  Ingleton  by  Dent,  see  p.  124. 
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Swaledale  is  the  deepest  and  narrowest  of  the  valleys  of 
North  Yorkshire.  The  hills  on  both  sides  hem  it  in  more  closely 
than  is  the  case  with  Wharfedale  and  Wensleydale,  and  though 
both  valley  and  hills  are  green  and  woods  abound,  there  is  above 
Richmond  a  lack  of  that  cheerfulness  which  one  associates  with  the 
two  other  dales  we  have  mentioned.  As  a  valley  it  bears  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  them  that  Ullswatei  as  a  lake  bears  to  Winder- 
mere and  Derwentwater.  "  Solemn  "  is  perhaps  the  epithet  which 
best  describes  Swaledale. 

However,  with  the  great  attraction  of  Richmond  to  begin  with 
and  a  walk  over  the  "  Buttertubs  "  to  Hawes  from  the  end  of  the 
valley,  no  one  will  regret  having  walked  or  driven  the  five  and 
twenty  miles  between  Richmond  and  Keld. 

The  inn  accommodation  of  Swaledale  higher  up  than  Richmond 
is  limited.  There  is  a  fair  house  at  Reeth  (10  miles)  but  at  Muker, 
which  is  distinguished  by  capital  letters  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  public-house.  Thwaite  and 
Keld  have  each  a  clean  wayside  inn,  that  at  Keld  being  good  in 
a  small  way.  There  is  no  public  conveyance  up  the  dale.  We 
advise  tourists  to  hire  as  far  as  Reeth  ;  thence  walk  to  Muker, 
and  round  Kisdon  by  Thwaite  and  Keld,  and  over  the  Buttertubs  to 
Hawes,  or  to  Askrigg  and  Bainbridge  by  the  route  described  on  p.  87  ; 
or  they  may  proceed  from  Keld  to  Kirkby  Stephen  (p.  87) — a 
dreary  walk  until  the  grand  view  of  the  Eden  valley  breaks  upon 
the  eye  at  the  top  of  the  pass. 

Darlington    (Bank    Top)    to    Richmond,    15  m.      The 

Richmond  branch  strikes  out  of  the  main  N.E.  line  at  Dalton 
Junction,  5  miles  south  of  Darlington,  but  the  trains  start  from 
Darlington,  and  very  few  of  the  main-line  trains  stop  at  Dalton. 
Swale-side,  so  to  speak,  is  reached  at  Catterick  Bridge  (12  nt.),  but 
there  is  no  real  valley  until  we  are  close  on  Richmond. 

Except  Croft  (2J  m.  ;  "  Part  I.")  there  is  nothing  to  notice  till  we 
reach  Catterick  Bridge  Station  (12  m.),  which  is  half-a-mile 
N.  of  the  bridge  and  1£  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  Bridge  dates  from  1425,  but  has  been  much  "  improved  "  at 
different  times.  Over  it  passes  the  old  Roman  road  from  Ald- 
-borough  (Isurium,  p.  45)  to  Bowes  (Lavatrse,  p.  133),  one  of  the 
most  tediously  straight  thoroughfares  in  the  kingdom  and  once  a 
great  coaching  route  to  the  North.  The  old  posting  hotel  remains 
close  to  the  bridge.  The  site  of  the  Roman  Station  Caractoniiuu 
(whence  "  Catterick  ")  is  at  Thornborough  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  looking  up-stream,  about  \  mile  away.  It  once  covered  nine 
acres,  but  time  has  destroyed  almost  all  trace  of  it. 

It  was  at  Catterick,  says  Bede,  that  Paulinus  used  to  baptize  his  converts 
in  the  Swale,  and  popular  tradition  has  it  that  he  performed  the  rite  to 
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10,000  in  one  day!  The  place  is  also  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons. 

A  gate  just  S.  of  the  bridge  opens  on  to  a  road  which  brings  us  in  a  mile 
to  the  R.  C.  Chapel  at  Brough  Hall  (shewn  to  visitors).  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
Chapter  Library — Abp.  Roger's  Chapel — at  York  and  contains  an  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  attributed  to  Correggio.     Brough  Hall  is  not  shewn. 

Catterick  itself  has  a  Perp  church,  restored,  with  many  brasses  of  the 
de  Burgh  family,  dating  from  the  15th  cent.,  in  the  N.  aisle.  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  Rich.  Braithwaite,  who,  under  the  nickname  of  "Dapper  Dick" 
or  "  Drunken  Barnaby,"  wrote  an  itinerary  in  hybrid  Latin  and  English 
verse  in  1638. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Bolton-on-Swale,  across  the  river  from  Catterick, 
(nearest  station  Scorton,  1§  m. ;  10  from  Richmond)  is  the  monument  of  Old 
Jenkins,  who  died  at  N."  Ellerton  in  1670  at  the  reputed  age  of  169— a 
"  record  "  in  longevity.  "  Old  Parr,"  who  died  in  1635,  was  said  to  be  in  his 
153rd  year. 

Beyond  Catterick  the  scenery  improves,  and,  J  mile  short  of  the 
terminus  at  Richmond,  we  see  on  the  right,  across  the  water,  the 
extensive  and  charmingly-placed  remains  of  Easby  Abbey. 
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Railway  Station,  at  bottom  of  town  by  river-side.  (Ref.-rm.,  no  beer  or 
spirits). 

Hotel : — King's  Head,  a  large  and  good  fam.  and  comm.  house,  \  m.  from 
station ;  'bus. 

Distances  :— London,  237  m. ;  Darlington,  15  ;  York,  49  ;  Barnard  Castle, 
16 ;  Leyburn,  9. 

JP.  O.  open  7-8;  Sun.,  7-10.  Chief  del.,  7-15.  Desp.,  5.50,  7.50;  Sun.,  6.10. 
Tel.  Off.,  7-8 ;  Sim.,  7-10. 

Pop.  abt.  5,000.    Market  Day,  Sat. 

Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  situated  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  Setting  aside  Edinburgh,  which  is  bolder  in  its  rock- 
shapes  and  overlooks  a  firth  instead  of  a  river,  we  may  compare  it 
with  Stirling,  Durham,  Barnard  Castle,  Harlech,  Knaresborough, 
Bridgenorth,  and  Torrington,  ;  and,  substituting  sea  for  river, 
with  Scarborough,  Whitby,  and  Dover.  To  most  of  these  it  is 
decidedly  superior,  and  with  all  it  will  hold  its  own.  In 
a  word,  it  is  built  on  a  rock.  Bound  its  south  side  the  Swale,  still 
preserving  its  character  of  a  mountain-stream,  forms  alternate  pool 
and  eddy,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  cliff  that  over- 
looks the  river  are  the  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  castles  in  England.  Other  ruins  help  to  make  up  the 
picture,  which  is-  unfortunately  somewhat  marred  by  unsightly 
mills  in  the  valley. 

The  town  is  substantially  built  and  has  a  v^ery  large  irregularly- 
shaped  market-place,  uncompromisingly  paved  with  cobbles.  On 
one  side  Trinity  Church  boasts  a  tobacconist's  and — if  we 
recollect   right — a   barber's   shop  between  its  tower  and  its  nave. 
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The  Parish  Church  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  on  the  way 
up  from  the  station.  (Note  the  graceful  modern  bridge.)  It  is  a 
Perp.  and  Dee.  structure,  restored  and  almost  rebuilt  (1860)  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Externally  the  bold  east  end  is  noteworthy 
and  the  square-headed  windows  on  the  N.  side.  Inside,  the  chief 
features  are  the  screen  and  choir-stalls  brought  from  Easby 
Abbey — the  latter  have  the  usual  grotesque  devices  on  the  miser- 
the  modern  reredos,  and  the  monument  of  Sir  Timothy 
Hutton.  ol  Ifarske,  (d.  1629)  his  wife,  and  twelve  children.  The 
two  pillars — one  square,  the  other  octagonal — at  the  west  end  are 
Norman.  The  old  font  of  Teesdale  marble  is  also  preserved. 
There  is  much  good  modern  stained  glass. 

On  the  left  of  the  path  up  to  the  S.  porch  is  a  monument  which  is  quite  a 
study  in  Greek  architecture— a  slender  column  of  the  Composite  or  Cor- 
inthian order  with  acanthus-ornamented  capital.  It  is  to  the  memory  of 
Matthew  Great  heart,  "initiated  to  mysteries  of  antient  freemasonry,  1797; 
mths."  Upon  it  are  carved  a  bible,  square  and 
compasses,  plumb-rule,  etc. 

The  Qrammar  School,  a  little  above  the  churchyard,  is  generally  known  as 
the  Tatr  Testimonial.  It  was  erected  in  1850  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
James  Tate,  Head-master  of  the  previous  school  for  37  years  (1796-1833)  and 
afterwards  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Among  his  pupils  was  Dr.  Musgrave,  Abp. 
of  York  from  1847  to  1860. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  we  may  proceed  west- 
ward and  get  a  view  of  the  graceful  Perp.  tower,  which  is  all 
that  remains,  except  two  window-openings,  of  a  never-finished 
Church  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Franciscans),  for  whom  a  house 
founded  here  in  1258  by  Ralph  Fitz-Randulph,  Lord  of 
Middleham,  though  Longstaffe  in  his  work  on  "  Richmondshire  " 
ire  in  the  honour  "  to  the  Scropes.  It  is  an  eminently 
graceful  example  of  its  style,  and  has  been  very  fitly  likened  to 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  Perp.  towers  in  Somersetshire — less 
Uvishry  enriched,  but  none  the  less  beautiful. 

Turning  left  we  now  enter  the  Market-place,  with  the  very  com- 
modious "  King's  Head  "  at  the  left  corner  of  the  street.  In  front  is 
Trinity  Church  [see  above) — probably  unique  as  a  "  House  of 
Prayer."  For  the  Castle  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Market  Cross,  an 
■nal  obelisk,  rebuilt  in  1771. 

(T  be   (f astir. 


Taken  in  detail  there  is  little  of  the  picturesque  in  this  famous 
stronghold.  Situation,  however,  and  the  contrast  between  the  big 
square  tower  and  the  broken  outline  of  the  crumbling  walls  that 
surround  the  courtyard  make  it  a  very  effective  object  in  the  view, 
especially  when  seen  id  combination  with  the  river  and  the  cliff. 
Barracks  have  been  erected  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  keep  is 
utilized  for  ammunition,  stores,  soldiers'  kits,  etc. 

The  original  castle  was  built  in  1072  by  Alan  Rufus,  on  whom 
Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  G 
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the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  title  "  Earl  of  Richmond,"  together  with 
"  a  jurisdiction  over  all  Richmondshire,  about  a  third  of  the  North 
"  Riding." — Timbs.  As  in  most  cases,  Edinburgh  to  wit,  the  town 
grew  around  its  castle  and  rapidly  assumed  importance.  Succeed- 
ing earls  kept  making  additions  to  the  building,  and  the  fifth  earl 
raised  the  great  Keep  about  1150,  placing  it  at  the  weakest  point 
of  the  enceinte — that  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  town.  On  the 
other  (south)  side,  the  rock  rises  very  abruptly  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  river.  The  height  of  this  keep  (a  guide  shews  visitors 
through)  is  99  feet  and  its  outer  walls  are  11  feet  thick.  It  has 
been  a  little  tinkered  with  and  is  not  improved  by  a  modern 
entrance  door,  but  otherwise  it  has  borne  the  brunt  of  seven 
and-a-half  centuries  triumphantly.  Inside  are  several  stories, 
crammed  with  stores,  etc.  From  the  top  there  is  a  very  fine  view, 
though  a  bend  of  the  river  prevents  any  length  of  Swaledale  above 
the  town  being  seen.  The  view  is  also  little  inferior  from  some 
parts  of  the  walls. 

In  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  courtyard  (left  hand  as  you  enter)  is 
Robin  Hood's  Tower — why  so  named  is  not  very  clear.  An 
apsidal  room,  occupying  the  lower  storey,  is  called  St.  Nicholas' 
Chapel.     There  is  a  Norman  arcade  round  the  walls. 

We  next  pass  the  Gold  Hole,  as  the  remains  of  another 
tower,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  ammunition,  is  called.  A  doorway 
in  the  lowest  storey  leads  to  a  passage  which  is  traditionally 
accounted  to  extend  to  St.  Martin's  Priory,  a  scrap  of  ruin  half-a- 
mile  away  to  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  station. 

Adjoining  the  "  Gold  Hole  "  is  Scotland's  Hall,  so  called 
after  a  Lord  of  Bedale  who  held  a  fief  under  the  Earls  of  Rich- 
mond. It  passes  as  the  banquetting  hall  of  the  Castle  and, 
though  roofless,  affords  a  very  good  idea  of  what  such  an  apart- 
ment was.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  corbelling,  which  is 
almost  intact. 

There  is  an  interesting  walk  under  the  Castle-walls  outside. 

The  Race-course  (847  ft.,  450  above  the  toivn ;  lm.  from 
Market-place,  by  Finkle-st.)  affords  a  very  fine  and  diversified  view, 
one  of  the  strongest  points  being  Richmond  itself  and  the  Swale  in 
the  foreground.  Over  the  Vale  of  York,  with — may  be — York 
Minster  at  one  end  and  Darlington  Church  at  the  other,  are  the 
Hambleton  and  Cleveland  Hills,  with  the  sugarloaf  of  Roseberry 
Topping  at  the  north  end  of  the  latter.  Penhill  Beacon,  on  the 
far  side  of  Wensleydale,  is  conspicuous  S.W.,  while  westward  are 
the  Swale  and  the  moors.  Pedestrians  may  obtain  this  view  on  the 
way  to  Reeth  by  following  the  old  road  through  Marske. 

A  good  view  is  also  obtained  from  the  Terrace  road  that  goes  eastward 
along  the  top  oH  the  steep  hill  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  By  this  we  may 
return  from  Easby. 
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(fasbn  (St.  gigatba's)  gibhg. 

(A  long  mile  from  Station  or  Market-place.) 

There  is  a  charming  river-side  walk  to  the  straggling  ruins  of 
this  venerable  building.  From  the  station  cross  the  bridge  and  turn 
to  the  right :  from  the  town  take  the  left  turn  beyond  the  Parish 
Church  ;  then  right  again.  The  path  goes  first  between  the  river 
and  a  steep  wooded  cliff  on  the  left ;  then  between  fences.  The 
keys  of  the  Abbey  and  of  the  little  church  beside  it  are  kept  at  a 
cottage  just  beyond  the  Abbey. 

History*  The  Abbey  was  founded  in  1152  by  Raold  Constable,  of  Rich- 
mond Castle,  for  Premonstratensian  Canons.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
however,  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  Scropes,  Lords  of  Bolton,  who  had 
purchased  the  estates  of  Raold,  and  it  became  their  burying-place.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  yearly  revenue  was  valued  at  a  net  sum  of  £111  17s.  9d. 

As  a  whole  the  ruins  are  more  beautiful  in  their  situation  than 
in  themselves.  They  cover  a  wide  area  of  ground,  and  are  so 
straggling  in  arrangement  that  it  takes  some  time  for  even  an 
experienced  visitor  to  find  out  exactly  where  he  is.  There  are  far 
more  remains  of  the  residential  part  and  offices  than  of  the 
church.     The  style  varies  from  Trans.  Norman  to  Dec. 

Passing  through  the  entrance-wicket  we  have  in  front  of  us  the 
Refectory,  two  stories  high,  with  a  row  of  six  Dec.  windows  on 
the  side  (S.)  next  us,  and  a  fine  one  of  the  same  character,  retaining 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  tracery,  at  the  east  end.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  106  by  27  feet.  Inside,  the  stumps  of  three  pillars 
remain,  and  in  the  second  window  from  the  east  there  was  once  a 
reading-gallery.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  apartment,  between  it  and 
the  church,  is  the  Cloister  Court,  which  does  not  form  a 
regular  square,  but  seems  to  have  been  rather  built  secundum 
tinmen,  its  west  wall  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  its 
southern,  through  which  we  entered,  neither  at  right-angles  to  nor 
parallel  with  any  other  part.  In  the  S.E.  corner  are  the  remains 
of  a  circular  staircase,  which  seems  to  have  ascended  a  tower,  and 
N.  of  that  are  the  Chapter  House  and  Sacristy.  In  the  former 
the  spring  of  the  ribs  of  the  roof  remain,  as  also  a  part  of  the  E. 
window,  evidently  a  later  insertion. 

On  the  opposite  (west)  side  the  chief  feature  is  a  fine  Norman 
arch — all  that  remains  of  the  original  building — recessed  in  three 
mouldings  and  having  on  its  left  fragments  of  a  trefoil  arcade 
with  tooth-ornament.  Beneath  the  arch  an  elm  tree  has  spread  its 
roots.  This  was  formerly  the  way  to  the  Dormitory ,  beneath  which 
was  the  Common  Room,  and  beyond  the  two,  the  Guest  Cham- 
ber. The-last  named  apartment  has,  on  its  S.  side,  two  very  fine 
pointed  ( K.  E,)  windows,  with  interlacing  arches,  clustered  shafts 
with  foliated  capitals  and  quatrefoils  in  the  spandrels.  These  and 
the  Norman  arch  are,  we  venture  to  think,  the  gems  of  the  Abbey. 
North  of  the  Cloister  was  the  Church,  of  which  the  remains  are 
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very  scanty.  It  consisted  of  nave  with  aisles,  transept  with  E. 
aisles,  and  a  long  choir  without  aisles.  The  total  length  was  170 
feet.  On  the  N.  side,  extending  from  the  transept  half  the  length 
of  the  nave,  are  remnants — a  Dec.  window,  etc. — of  the  Scrope 
Chantry,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir  are  two  shallow  arched 
recesses,  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  wife,  and 
on  the  south  side,  almost  opposite,  is  a  similar  recess,  to  the  west 
of  which  are  indications  of  sedilia.  Another  elm-tree,  with  a 
plurality  of  trunks,  has  taken  possession  of  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  choir.  The  aisle  of  the  S.  transept  has  windows  and  the 
"  springers  "  of  the  groined  roof.  From  the  N.  transept  a  corridor 
leads  to  the  infirmary,  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic  offices. 

Outside  the  enclosure  and  beyond  the  parish  church  is  the 
Great  Gateway,  a  fine  example  of  Early  Dec.  art. 

The  little  Parish  Church  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Abbey  (service  : 
10-30,  Sunday)  is  very  interesting.  Dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  greatly  Perpendicularized  early  in  the  15th.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  an  example  of  any  particular  style  that  we  admire  it, 
but  rather  from  an  utter  disregard  of  conventionality,  admirably 
suited  to  the  rusticity  of  its  surroundings.  Over  the  porch  is  a 
parvise,  and  upon  it  on  the  S.,  E.,  and  W.  sides  respectively,  are 
carved  the  Arms  of  the  Scropes,  the  Conyers,  and  the  Askes. 
Inside  note  the  long  wagon-roof  of  the  chancel ;  the  piscina  and 
three  sedilia  ;  the  round-headed  recess-tomb  on  the  left ;  the  new 
Pointed  arch  between  nave  and  chancel ;  the  grotesque  frescoes  on 
both  sides — some  of  them  restored  ;  the  holy-water  stoup  ;  the 
Norman  font ;  and  the  Zetland  brass. 

In  returning  to  Richmond  a  very  agreeable  diversion  may  be  made  by 
taking  a  steep  path  that  ascends  from  the  river-side  track  through  the  wood 
at  right  angles,  from  §  to  f  of  the  way  back.  This  leads  up  to  the  Terrace 
road,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view. 

Richmond  to  I^eybnrn,  9  m.  This  is  a  useful  way  of  crossing  from 
Swaledale  to  Wensleydale,  and  presents  a  fine  retrospect  of  Richmond  during 
the  ascent  from  the  bridge.  After  that  the  road  crosses  a  dull  moor  all  the 
way.  In  6^  miles  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  passing  through  the  village  of 
Bellerby  (7|  m.)  enters  Leyburn  at  the  top  of  the  Market-place.  A  more 
interesting  route  is  up  Swaledale  by  the  Reeth  road  (p.  85)  for  5  miles. 
Then,  J  m.  beyond  the  bridge  that  spans  the  river  for  Marske,  turn  up  the 
Downholme  road.  Passing  J>ownliolme  (6  m.)  you  enter  the  direct  route 
at  Halfpenny  House  (8  m. ;  5  from  Richmond  direct). 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  turn  to  Leyburn  at  6^  miles,  you  continue  direct 
you  will  in  4  miles  reach  Scarth  Nick,  whence  there  is  a  very  fine  view  up 
Wensleydale  (see  p.  68).  The  village  of  Rcdmire  (p.  70)  is  1|  miles  further, 
in  the  valley. 

Richmond  to  Barnard  Castle,  13  m.  The  best  way  is  up  the  hill  by 
the  east  end  of  the  race-course  to  Kirkby  Ravensivorth,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
a  castle.  The  alternative  route  (3  m.  longer)  is  by  Aske  Hall  (2  m. ;  Earl  of 
Zetland)  and  Gilling  (3J  m.),  where  the  fearfully  straight  Roman  road— to  be 
eschewed  by  all  but  antiquarians — is  entered.  There  is,  however,  no  scenery 
by  either  route  until  Orcta  Rridgc  (9  in.  by  Ravensworth)  is  reached,  and 
from  the  Morritt  Arms  there,  the  tourist  will,  of  course,  pass  through  Rokeby 
Park  to  the  meeting  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,  and  thence  follow  the  path . 
to  Barnard  Castle  [see  p.  128). 
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Richmond  to  Reeth,  10  m. ;  Muker,  19;  and  Hawes, 
28.  For  accommodation  see  p.  79.  From  Muker  a  diversion  of  six 
miles  should  be  made  round  Kisdon,  under  which  hill  lies  some  of 
the  prettiest  scenery  of  Swaledale.  Pedestrians  may  be  advised, 
therefore,  to  stay  a  night  at  Reeth. 

To  Reeth  there  are  two  roads — the  old  hill-road  through  Marske, 
keeping  high  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  the  main  road,  which  almost  hugs  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
The  latter  affords  a  very  tine  drive  and  shows  off  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  very  effectively.  It  is  also  a  good  cycling  road.  The  former 
often  loses  sight  of  the  valley  altogether,  and  except  where  it  drops 
to  the  woody  dell  of  Marske,  is  mostly  of  a  moorland  character. 

.?Inr*li«*  (6  w. ;  no  accommodation),  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Marske  Beck,  by  which  the  waters  from  a  wide  extent  of  moorland 
enter  the  Swale.  Marske  Hall  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  two  archbishops,  both  named  Matthew  Hutton,  the  one  translated  from 
Durham  to  York  in  1595,  the  other  from  Bangor  to  York  in  1747,  and  after- 
wards to  Canterbury  in  1757.  The  hall  was  the  residence  of  the  Hutton 
family  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  driving  road  drops  to  the  valley,  passing  the  convent  and 
three  hideous  chimneys  on  the  left,  and  the  cemetery  on  the  right. 
In  1J  miles  it  crosses  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  on  either  side 
of  which  rise  green  richly-wooded  hills — the  fir  conspicuous, — with 
here  and  there  a  line  of  gritstone  crag.  Two  miles  further 
the  valley  abruptly  turns  to  the  south,  and  from  this  point  to 
Reeth  describes  the  greater  part  of  a  semicircle,  the  continuous 
curve  enhancing  the  charms  of  a  very  beautiful  stretch  of  country, 
•niles  a  picturesque  bridge  of  three  arches  on  an  ascending 
scale  spans  the  river,  for  Marske  (.see  above)  and  Marrick  ;  and,  a 
little  beyond  it,  a  road  strikes  up-hill  to  the  left  for  Downholme  and 
Leyburn  (seep.  69). 

In  another  1J  miles  our  road  makes  a  V  curve,  caused  by  the 
deep  ravine  of  dill  Beck.  Then,  on  the  right,  we  see  the  scanty 
remains  of  EUerton  Priory,  while,  in  front  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  stands  the  tower  of  Marrick  Priory — the  latter  a 
very  effective  object  in  the  scene.  Then  (9J  m.)  we  pass,  at 
Grinton  (inn),  the  mother-church  of  Upper  Swaledale,  beyond  which 
the  road  re-crosses  the  river,  and  after  converging  with  the  hill- 
roads  from  Marske  and  Barnard  Castle  ascends  a  steep  pitch  to 
(10  m.) 

Reeth  (Hotel  '.—Buck  ;  P.  O.  del.,  9  :  desp.,  3.25  ;  Sun.,  2.35. 
GOO  ft.  above  sea-level),  a  large  village,  once  of  some  consideration 
as  a  mining  centre,  but  now  presenting  a  rather  forlorn  and 
decayed  appearance.  Its  grey  houses  are  spread  round  a  bare, 
irregularly-shaped  green  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

The  lead-mining,  which  was  formerly  an  active  industry  all  round  Reeth 
especially  in  Arkengarthdalo,  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  and,  so  far 
the  scenery  has  hardly  met  with  that  appreciation  which  its  beauty  merits. 
A  little  more  enterprise  in  the  catering  department  might  prove  beneficial. 
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Reeth  to  Leyburn,  8  m.  by  road  across  the  moor,  attaining  in  3£  m.  a 
height  of  1,333 ft. ;  thence  a  gradual  descent.  A  route  of  no  beauty  except  for 
the  views  at  its  extremities. 

Reeth  to  Barnard  Castle,  by  mountain-road  and  Barningham,  abt. 
15  m.  As  far  as  Barningham,  10  m.,  this  is  a  moorland  walk  or  drive  ;  beyond 
Barningham,  a  rich  agricultural  country  is  traversed,  and  from  the  Morritt 
Arms  at  Rokeby  the  walk  by  the  Greta  and  Tees  (p.  133)  may  be  taken. 

The  road  turns  out  of  the  main  (Richmond)  road  half-a-mile  from  Reeth, 
at  Fremington,  and  climbs  at  once  to  a  height  of  1,300  feet.  At  Hurst 
(2§  m. ;  pub.-ho.)  it  turns  to  the  left  and,  passing  sevaral  mines,  pursues  an  up- 
and-down  course  to  Hallgate  Beck  and  Farm  (4§  ra.).  Half-a-mile  beyond  the 
beck  it  turns  square  to  the  left  and  thence  continues  for  more  than  3  miles 
over  Hallgate  and  New  sham  Moor — greatest  height  1,300  feet — to  Garter  House, 
whence,  turning  left,  you  soon  overlook  the  rich  valley  of  the  Tees  and 
descend  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Barningham  {see  p.  134,  where  also 
rest  of  route  is  described). 

Reeth  to  Barras  Station  by  Arkengarthdale,  abt.  16  m.  Highest 
point,  1,620ft.,  (12  ra.)  A  dreary  walk  or  drive  after  the  first  few  miles.  Inns 
at  Arkengarthdale,  4  ra. ;  Tan  Hill,  10  ra. ;  and  \  ra.  beyond  Barras  Station 
(Slip  Inn).  This  route  is  through  the  old  mining  district.  From  the  "  C.  D." 
inn,  f  ra.  beyond  the  church  of  the  dale  at  Langthwaite,  a  rough  mountain- 
road  goes  off  to  the  right  and  crosses  the  fells  (1,677 ft.)  to  Barningham  {see 
above)  or  Barnard  Castle — abt.  15  ra.  from  Reeth.  We  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  particular  route,  but  we  may  say  from  experience  in 
the  fells  themselves  that  the  walk  is  invigorating ;  the  scenery  monotonous. 
For  Barras  fl,300/£.  above  sea)  see  p.  127. 

Above  Beeth  the  valley  narrows,  and  the  road,  falling  off  in 
quality,  keeps  along  the  north  side  of  the  river  for  4J  miles,  passing 
(3J  ra.)  Feetham,  and  then  crossing  to  the  south  side.  Or  the  north 
side  may  be  kept  to 

G-unnerside,  6J  ra.  from  Reeth,  where  a  considerable  stream  comes  down 
a  pretty  gill  from^the  north.  A  mile  further  is  Ivelet,  with  a  small  but 
picturesque  series  of  falls  over  limestone  cliffs  ;  J  ra.  further  you  recross  the 
river. 

This  part  of  the  valley  is  very  attractive.  On  the  left,  after 
the  Oxnop  Gill,  the  mountain-road  from  Askrigg  (p.  73)  comes 
steeply  down  the  hill,  and  in  another  mile  we  are  at  Muker. 
Here  the  main  valley  bears  away  to  the  right. 

Muker  (Farmer's  Arms,  a  clean  way-side  house.  Post  arr.  12.30 ; 
desp.,  9.15  a.m.)  is  a  romantically  placed  but  miserable  looking 
village  with  a  church  to  match.  It  is  700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Before  proceeding  to  Hawes  the  following  excursion  should  be 
made.  If  bound  for  Kirkby  Stephen  it  can  be  taken  en  route.  In 
any  case  the  way  is  by  a  track  up  the  meadows  from  the  group  of 
houses  near  the  church,  and  across  the  river  twice — in  J  m.  and  1 J  m. ; 
then  under  a  wood.  A  mile  beyond  the  last  crossing  the  valley 
becomes  so  narrow  that  the  road  has  had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  rock.  A 
huge  mass  of  limestone  has  detached  itself  from  the  hill  above  and 
helps  to  produce  a  block.  The  stream  below  rolls  tumultuously 
down  a  rocky  bed  strewn  with  debris,  and  the  banks  are  thickly 
overgrown  with  trees.  On  the  far  side  the  hill  rises  very  steeply 
for  several  hundred  feet. 

KLisdon  Force  is  not  more  than  about  25  feet  in  height.,  but  at  times 
there  is  a  great  volume  of  water  pouring  over  it,  and  its  accessories  are  very 
striking. 
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Half-a-mile  further  we  reach  Keld,  where  the  Cat  Hole  Inn  will 
supply  ham  and  eggs  ad  lib.  Opposite  the  village  is  Keld  or  Cat- 
fake  Force,  where  tke  river  makes  three  falls  over  walls  and  ledges 
of  limestone  rock. 

The  route  from  Thwaite  to  .tinker,  Reeth,  and  Richmond  down 

•  scribed  the  reverse  way  on  p.  126  ;    the  pass  from   .tinker  to 

A*krim;  (8  M.)  on  p.  7:5.      Taking  it  from  Muker,  you  quit  the  main  valley  a 

Low  the  village,  and  ascend  at  first  steeply  by  a  winding  road;   then 

more  gradually  to  the  summit  (4  />!.,  1,000  ft.),  whence  it  is  an  easy  2  miles  to 

To  Hawes  by  "  Buttertubs."  The  road  strikes  up  the  hill 
i-post  £  m.  beyond  Thwaite.  At  first  it  affords  a  charming 
view  over  Muker  and  Swale  Dale.  Just  below,  in  a  deep  ravine, 
runs  Cliff  Beck.  An  obvious  but  steep  short  cut  to  the  left  may  be 
made  in  ascending  ;  then,  after  a  comparatively  level  mile  or  so,  we 
reach  the  summit  (1,662  ft.,  3  m.  from  Thwaite)  and  gain  a  fine 
mountain  view,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  Ingleborough,  15  miles 
away  and  straight  ahead. 

After  descending  300  feet  in  2  miles  the  road  becomes  enclosed 
■gain,  and  at  the  first  houses  {High  Shaw)  we  turn  left.  Close 
below  is  the  stream  containing  Hardraw  Force — one  of  the 
finest  in  Yorkshire  (see  p.  74).  We  may  take  it  on  our  way  by 
quitting  our  road  at  a  stile  just  beyond  the  next  turn  in  the  road  and 
following  a  steep  path  down  to  Hardraw  village,  where  is  a  neat  inn, 
at  which  the  key  of  the  grounds  is  kept.  Proceeding  to  Hawes,  a 
footpath  starting  at  Hardraw  and  an  obvious  one  after  crossing  the 
river,  cut  off  corners. 

Keld  to  Kirkby  Stephen.  11  m.\  described  reverse  way  p.  126.  Quitting- 
Keld  the  road  passes  under  Cauterby  Scar,  a  limestone  cliff  upwards  of  £  mile 
in  length,  and  with  a  small  fall,  HoggarVs  Leap,  at  its  eastern  end.  Then,  as 
far  as  the  water-shed  (7  m. ;  1,698 /it.)  the  road  is  very  dreary.  From  the  far 
end  of  the  summit-level,  however,  a  beautiful  view  down  into  the  rich  and 
spreading  Vale  of  Eden  breaks  upon  the  eye.  A  steep  descent  follows  to 
>atehy  (9)  m.  ;  inn),  whence  the  distance  to  the  N.  E.  station  at  Kirkby 
is  i  m. ;  to  the  Midland  or  the  town  (p.  126)  1J  m. 
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Bradford  or  Leeds  to  Otley  and  Ilkley. 

To  Otley,  12  m. ;  Ilkley,  13J  (2§  more  from  Leeds) ;  also  Bradford  to 
Harrogate  (through  trains,  N.  E.),  24  m. 

A  very  picturesque  line  as  soon  as  the  smoke  is  left  behind.  From 
the  Midland  Station  the  Midland  Co.  run  through  trains  to  Ilkley 
and  Otley  ;  the  N.  E.  Co.  to  Harrogate,  through  Otley.  From 
Shipley,  where  the  main  Midland  line  and  the  river  are  crossed,  the 
branch  we  are  describing  rises  to  (4  m.)  Baildon,  beyond  which,  on 
emerging  from  a  tunnel,  there  is  a  pretty  view  to  the  left.  Then 
comes  (5 J  m.)  Esholt  Station,  f  mile  N.  of  Esholt  Hall,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  nunnery  and  has  a  fine  avenue  of 
elms.  Here  we  cross  a  viaduct  with  richly  undulating  landscape 
on  both  sides  :  then  comes  another  tunnel,  beyond  which  the  Leeds 
branch  (p.  101)  comes  in.  Guiseley  (7 J  m.),  the  highest  station  on 
the  route,  is  a  large  village  with  worsted  mills.  Beyond  it,  on  the 
left,  the  Menston  West  Eiding  Asylum,  a  new  building  with  many 
towers,  is  seen.  The  descent  to  Wharfedale  now  begins  and  beyond 
Menston  (9  in.)  the  loop  to  Otley  (see  below)  strikes  off.  At  the 
next  station,  Burley,  (10J  m.)  the  N.  E.  route  from  Leeds  converges. 
Here  are  more  worsted  mills. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Wharfe,  1J  miles  away,  and  in  a  fine  park,  stands 
Weston  Hall,  a  Jacobean  mansion,  once  the  residence  of  the  Vavasour 
family. 

A  mile  beyond  Burley  the  Wharfe  first  comes  into  view  and  on 
its  opposite  side,  on  a  greensward  embosomed  in  trees,  is  Denton 
Park,  a  modern  Italian  mansion  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  family 
seat  of  the  Fairfaxes,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1734.  That  family 
obtained  it  in  1515  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Fairfax  as  the 
dowry  of  the  heiress  of  one  John  Thwaites,  whose  lineal  ancestor 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  as  "lardiner" — i.e  "chef-de-cuisine." 
The  celebrated  Cromwellian  leader  was  the  third  Lord  Fairfax  and 
was  born  here.     The  house  is  not  shewn. 

The  next  station  (12J  m.)  is  Ben  Rhydding.  The  top  of  the 
Hydro'  is  seen  as  we  approach  the  station,  to  the  left  of  which,  4 
minutes'  walk,  there  is  also  a  small  hotel — the  "  Wheatley ."  In 
the  mile  between  this  and  Ilkley  the  one  striking  object  is  the 
Cow  and  Calf  Bocks  high  up  on  the  left. 
For  llltlcy  see  p.  90. 

From  Menston  the  Otley  branch  reaches  in  3  miles 


©tu?. 


Distances  : — Leeds,  12  m. ;  Bradford,  12  ;  Ilkley,  6 ;  Harrogate,  12. 
I  FofreS  : — Royal  White  Horse,  fam.  and  comm. ;  \  m.  from  station,  straight 
through  town. 

1».  O.  del.,  7.15  ;  Sun.,  9.15.    Desp.,  7.10 ;  Sun.,  6.15. 
Pop.  6,900.    Market  I>ay  z—Fri. 

Otley  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Wharfedale — a  busy  little  town 
with  worsted  mills  and  of  some  account  as  an  agricultural  centre. 
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Its  speciality,  however,  is  the  manufacture  of  printing  machines, 
introduced  in  1854.  It  is  pleasantly  and  conveniently  situated  but 
has  little  to  draw  the  tourist  except  its  famous  "  CheYin,"  an 
abrupt  ridge  925  feet  in  height  and  rising  directly  from  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  The  summit  may  be  gained  by  a  steep  path 
commencing  at  the  station,  or — more  easily — by  following  the  old 
a  road,  which  crosses  the  line  by  the  bridge  east  of  the  station, 
for  nearly  a  mile  and  then  bearing  back  along  another  road  that  comes 
in  on  the  right.  This  leads  to  a  gate  that  opens  on  to  some  fields 
and  a  cart-track.  The  features  of  the  view  are  the  richness  of  the 
Wharfe  valley  close  below  and  the  line  of  hills  to  the  north  and 
north-west.  York  Minster  can.  as  usual  in  Yorkshire,  be  seen  on 
"  a  clear  day,"  and  daring  imaginations  have  even  extended  as  far 
as  the  fells  of  Westmorland.  Eastward,  the  Arthington  viaduct 
graceful  object,  and  nearly  opposite  to  us  Farnley  Hall 
peers  amongst  the  trees. 

Continuing  some  way  west  along  the  ridge  we  may  descend 
either  by  the  steep  path  to  the  railway  station  or,  J  m.  further,  to 
a  road  that  crosses  the  line  J  mile  W.  of  the  station.  The  whole 
round  is  from  3  to  3J  miles,  and  not  less  than  1J  hours  should  be 
allowed. 

Ol!«*y  Church  (rest.  1868)  is  a  Perp.  building,  with  remnants  of  a  previous 
Norman  church,  ami  a  Trans.  S.  door.  Inside,  some  Roman  reputed  stone 
carvings,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Fairfaxes,  and  of  Walter  Fawkes, 
Turner's  friend,  are  noteworthy. 

Farnley  Hall  (lj  miles  distant;  cross  the  river  by  Otley 
Bridge  and  turn  to  the  right)  is  by  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor 
and  occupier,  Mr.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  shewn  to  visitors  on  written 
application  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  It  is  an  Elizabethan 
residence,  dating  from  1581,  with  modern  additions  of  the  Italian 
order,  but  its  chief  interest  to  the  visitor  arises  from  its  having 
been  the  frequent  abode  of  Turner  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years  and  containing  the  best  show  extant  of  that  artist's 
pictures.  Turner  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Walter  Fawkes  at  the 
beginning   of   the   present   century — when,    to   quote   Mr.  Kuskin, 

'•Farnley   Hall"   was   "unique a   place  where   a   great 

11  genius  was  loved  and  appreciated,  who  did  all  his  best  wrork  for 
"  the  place,  and  where  it  is  treasured  up  like  a  monument  in  a 
"  shrine."  One  room  contains  more  than  fifty  drawings  in  water- 
colour,  hung  under  the  artist's  own  supervision,  and  many  oil- 
paintings,  for  which  the  lovely  scenery  of  Wharfedale  often 
supplied  the  inspiration. 

Among  a  mass  of  historical  relics  preserved  here  we  may 
mention  a  hat  and  sword  of  Cromwell's — the  latter  carried  by  him 
at  Marston  Moor  ;  a  watch  that  also  belonged  to  the  Protector ; 
Fairfax's  drum  ;  and  a  cup  made  out  of  one  of  his  boots  ;  also, 
a  document  in  which  his  gracious  Majesty  Charles  I.  proposed  to 
borrow  £13  6s.  8d.  from  Mr.  Thomas  Fawkes. 

The  line  on  from  Otley  to  Harrogate  joins  the  Leeds  and  Harrogate 
line  at  (3  m.)  Arthington,  p.  33. 
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JPostal  and  Tel.  A  ddress  : — M  Ilkley,  Yorkshire." 
Height  above  sea-level,  250  to  750  ft. 

Joint    Station— Midland  and  North-Eastern — centrally  placed    in    the 
valley. 

Distances  and  .Railway  Fares. 

Miles.  Tourist  Ordinary. 

(available  May  1  to  Dec.  31.) 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

202 

London 

55    0 

43    0 

31    0 

55    6 

43    4 

33    4 

134 

Birmingham 

34    0 

27    3 

19    0 

34    0 



20    6 

221 

Bristol 

59    6 

45    9 

32    0 

59    6 



35    1 

197 

Edinburgh 

55    6 

42    6 

29    3 

63    4 

49    0 

34    0 

214 

Olasgow 

56    4 

42    9 

29    3 

64    4 

50    0 

34    7 

90 

Liverpool 

20    8 

16  11 

12    0 

26    0 

20    8 

13    7 

59 

Manchester 

12    8 

10    2 

7    6 

15    6 

12    8 

8    5 

55 

Sheffield 

14    6 

11  10 

8    7 

14    6 

12    2 

9    2 

N.B.  The  ordinary  fares  quoted  are  for  two  single  tickets — one  in  each 
direction.  In  some  cases  ordinary  return  tickets  are  granted  at  almost  the 
same  rate  as  tourist  tickets.     The  latter  are  also  available  to  Ben  Rhydding. 

Other  distances : — Leeds,  16  m. ;  Bradford,  13^ ;  Skipton,  12 ;  Harrogate,  18 

Hotels : — Middleton.  with  grounds  overlooking  the  bridge  and  river,  \  m. 
from  station  ;  bed  and  att.  from  5s. ;  table  d'  hote  bkfst.,  2s.  6d. ;  din.,  4s.  6d. 
Crescent,  Brook-st. ;  200  yds.  from  station ;  bed  and  att.  from  3s. ;  bkfst., 
2s. ;  din.,  from  2s.  6d. ;  inc.  terms,  7s.  a  day.  Lister  Arms,  J  m.  from  station  ; 
42s.  a  week. 

There  are  also  numerous  Hydro's,  of  which  Ilkley  Wells  House,  J  m.  above 
the  station,  is  the  largest ;  others  are  Craiglands,  The  Spa,  Troutbeck,  etc. 
JLodgings  are  numerous  and  reasonable.  The  Ben  Rhydding  Hydro'  is  lh 
miles  distant. 

Cabs  : — Is.  to  most  places  ;  double  fare  from  10  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

Post  Office,  close  by  station.  Open  7-8 ;  Sun.,  9-10.30.  Chief  del.,  8 ;  Sun., 
10.    Desp.,  abt.  6  and  8 ;  Sun.,  5.10.    Tel.  Off.  8-8 ;  Sun.,  8-10.    Pop.  6,000. 

Fishing  in  the  Wharfe :— 2s.  6d.  a  day ;  7s.  6d.  one  week  ;  12s.  6d.  two  ;  20s. 
four :  for  residents  and  visitors  sleeping  at  Ilkley  or  Wheatley :  apply  to  Mr. 
T.  J.  Critchley,  Brook-st. 

Ilkley,  though  presenting  a  rather  unfinished  appearance,  is  a 
charming  resort,  combining  the  attractions  of  open  hill-side,  valley, 
and  river.  It  is  the  best  head-quarters,  on  anything  but  a  small 
scale,  for  exploring  Upper  Wharfedale,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  valley  in  Yorkshire  and,  in  its  way,  second  to  none 
in  the  kingdom ;  though  of  course,  the  villages  of  Bolton  Abbey,  Kettle- 
well,  and  others  are  more  central  and  afford  tourists  quite  satisfactory 
accommodation.  The  village  rises  steeply  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Wharfe  a  great  part  of  the  way  up  Ilkley  or  Eombald's  Moor 
(1,323  ft.)  and,  except  for  one  or  two  business  streets  close  to  the 
station,  consists  of  villas  and  hydro's.  The  "  Malvern  of  the 
North  "  is  a  favourite  sobriquet  for  Ilkley,  but  while  it  must  be 
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owned  that  the  hill  immediately  rising  from  the  village  has  neither 
the  grace  of  outline  nor  the  richness  of  clothing  which  characterize 
the  Malvern  Hills,  Malvern  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  water  to 
recompense  it  for  the  absence  of  such  a  river  as  the  Wharf e. 

Ilkley  has  risen  very  rapidly.  Fifty  years  ago  the  population 
was  500  :  Brook  Street — now  the  chief  shopping  thoroughfare — con- 
tained many  houses  "  of  unknown  antiquity,  of  one  storey,  covered 
11  thick  with  thatch,  on  which  the  house-leek  grew  ;  at  the  top  of  it 
11  stood  the  old  corn-mill,  given  by  a  noble  lady  about  600  years 
"before  to  the  monks  of  Sallay." — Walker's  Guide  to  Wharfedale. 

The  Old  Well  House  is  a  white  cottage  conspicuous  on  the 
hill-side  nearly  a  mile  S.  of  the  station,  but  Ilkley  is  not  a  water- 
cure  place  in  the  sense  that  Harrogate  is,  and  it  is  the  walk,  rather 
than  the  water,  that  restores  the  liver.  Purity  is  the  chief 
recommendation  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in 
Heber  Gill  (p.  92). 

The  lower  part  of  the  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  Koman 
Olieana,  within  the  limits  of  which  stands  the  Parish  Church 
[Sun.  serv.,  10£,  6J),  a  building  of  no  special  interest,  except  for  a 
Norman  arch,  a  scrap  of  Koman  sculpture  in  the  base  of  the  tower, 
the  effigy  of  Sir  Andrew  de  Middleton,  13th  cent.,  ancestor  of  the 
present  occupants  of  Middleton  Hall,  and  three  Saxon  sculptured 
pillars  on  the  S.  side  between  the  building  and  the  street.  The 
middle  one  (7  ft.  6  in.)  is  much  higher  than  the  other  two.  There 
is  also  a  peculiar  piece  of  sculpture — three  grotesque  figures — 
preserved  in  the  court  of  Middleton  Lodge  (over  Ilkley  Bridge,  not 
open  to  visitors) — 2  miles  there  and  1  back,  as  local  waggery  puts 
it.     /  Sundays. 

The  Cow-and-Calf  Rocks  (1J  m.)  are  singular  excres- 
cences from  the  otherwise  monotonous  moor-side — a  little  above 
Ben  Rhydding.  They  command  a  good  view.  The  rocky  knob 
due  east  is  Almias  cliff  (p.  38).  Otley  is  seen,  with  the  Chevin 
on  its  right,  and  beyond  it  the  Arthington  viaduct  spans  the 
widening  valley.  Still  further  the  sylvan  slopes  of  Harewood  rise 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Ben  Rhydding,  Denton  Park  and 
Middleton  Lodge  are  the  prominent  objects  in  the  near  view. 

Going  south  for  %  m.  from  this  spot,  we  come  to  what  are  called  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  \n<i<iit  Enclosures — circles,  barrows,  etc.  They 
stand  1,0G0  feet  above  the  sea,  300  above  the  Cow-and-Calf.  Half-a-mile  still 
further  south,  and  100  feet  higher  arc  Lanshaw  DelTe*,a  number  of  mounds 
extending  E.  to  W.  about  *  mile— probably  old  lime-kilns.  Beyond  these 
again  is  an  old  shooting  box,  whence  we  may  reach  the  highest  point  on  the 
moor  (1,328/*.)  in  about  a  mile,  and  the  same  distance  further  we  may  enter 
the  Ilkley  and  Keighley  road  at  its  highest  point  and  regain  the  station  in  2 
miles. 

Panorama  Rocks  and  Heber  Gill,  a  round  of  4  miles. 
Ascend  by  the  Wells  Hydro.,  or  by  the  Old  Wells  Cottage.  The 
Rocks  (1£  m.  from  station)  stand  above  a  wood.     The  view  includes 
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the  fells  of  Upper  Wharfedale — chief  amongst  them  the  flat-topped 
Great  Whernside  (2,310  ft.),  which  overlooks  Kettlewell,  nearly  20 
miles  distant.  Nearer  at  hand  are  Simon  Seat  (1,572  ft.)  and 
Howber  Hill — Beamsley  Beacon — (1,325 /t.),  the  most  pronounced 
peak  visible. 

Two-thirds  of  a  mile  further  west,  across  the  moor  by  path,  is  a 
chalybeate  well  called  Heber  Spring,  whence  you  may  descend 
to  Heber  Gill,  a  flowery  glade  with  a  number  of  little  falls. 

Riverside  Walks.  There  are  paths  eastward  from  Ilkley 
Bridge  by  which  a  stroll  may  be  enjoyed  as  far  as  the  suspension 
bridge  (1  m.) — returning  on  the  other  side — or  still  further  ;  and  west- 
ward by  the  tennis-ground  into  the  Addingham  road.  On  the  far  side 
westward  the  Beamsley  road  (p.  93)  serves  the  purpose  of  a  path. 

For  Farnley  Hall  (8  ra. ;  nearest  station,  Otley)  see  p.  89. 

Ilkley  to  Keighley,  6  m.  station  to  station,  over  Rombald's 
Moor.     Steep  but  fair  for  driving. 

Keighley  {p.  102)  has  of  course  no  charm  for  the  tourist — indeed  the 
descent  to  it  is  distinctly  unpleasant.  By  keeping  to  the  right,  however,  at 
the  finger-post  (3£  m.)  and  going  on  high  ground  round  the  moor  to  Adding- 
ham station,  an  enjoyable  ten-mile  walk  is  obtained,  and  the  views  of  Airedale 
in  descending  are  good,  and  make  us  specially  thankful  that,  so  far,  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  Wharfedale  to  the  claims  of  commerce.  As 
things  stand,  Airedale  for  business,  Wharfedale  for  pleasure  1 

The  road  begins  at  once  to  ascend  steeply  from  the  centre  of 
the  village,  winding  up  near  the  "  Bocky  Valley."  In  about  1J 
miles  a  large  and  perfect  cross  (marking  a  boundary)  is  passed  a 
little  way  off  on  the  right.  Then,  at  a  gate  (2  m.),  we  reach  the  top 
and,  after  a  bit  of  level,  descend  sharply  to  a  lower  plateau.  The 
view  down  the  valley,  Bradford  way,  is  very  pleasing  at  this 
distance.  At  3  miles  a  little  refreshment  shop  with  "  black  beer  " 
as  a  speciality  is  passed  ;  then  comes  the  finger-post,  whence  for 
Keighley  we  slant  down  the  hill,  make  an  obvious  short  cut  across 
canal  and  river,  and  reach  the  station  by  a  mile  of  level  road. 
The  Devonshire  Arms  is  half-a-mile  further  on. 

For  Addingham  the  road  turns  square  at  the  finger-post  and  hugs  the  side 
of  the  moor,  working  round  its  western  slope  in  about  2  miles  past  Holden 
Gate  (5  m.),  Wood,  and  Beck.  From  near  the  "  Gate,"  a  descent  may  be  made 
to  Silsden  {inns),  which  has  a  station  on  the  main  Midland  line  a  mile  S.  of 
the  village,  and  9  from  Ilkley  by  the  way  we  have  come. 

For  Addingham  see  p.  94. 

From  Keighley  the  journey  may  be  extended  to  Haworth,  the  home  of  the 
Brontes  (p.  102). 

Hare  wood.     Rail  to  Artliington,  9  in. ;   thence  ivalk  or  drive  4 

miles  (p.  39 J. 

Harrogate  (18  m.  by  rail;  4  or  5  through  trains  a  day ;  by 
others  change  at  Artliington),  seep.  33. 
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Ilkley  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  Upper  Wharfedale. 

Bolton  Abba/*  (rail),  5J  m. ;  Barden  Tower  (road  or  path),  9$; 
Burnetii  13J*  ;  Grassington*  16 ;    Coniston,  19  ;   Kettlewell,*  22. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  valley  excursion  in  Yorkshire  than 
this.  Upper  Wharfedale  from  Bolton  Abbey  to  Buckden,  4  miles 
beyond  Kettlewell,  presents  a  succession  of  lovely  views,  and  from 
Buckden  the  tourist  may  make  his  way  either  by  a  good  carriage- 
road — the  main  route  to  Aysgarth,  through  Bishopdale ;  or  to  Bain- 
bridge  or  Hawes  by  good  walking  but  barely  driveable  roads;  or, 
quitting  Wharfedale  at  Kettlewell,  he  may  cross  by  Coverdale  to 
Middleham  and  Leyburn.  All  these  places  are  in  Wensley  Dale, 
from  12  to  16  miles  beyond  Kettlewell,  and  are  reached  by  passes 
from  1,400  to  1,800  feet  above  the  sea. 

For  a  return  trip,  visitors  should  take  train  to  Bolton  Abbey,  and 
thence  walk  or  drive  on  one  side  of  the  river  to  Barden  Bridge  and 
return  on  the  other  side.  You  see  much  more  of  the  scenery 
between  Bolton  and  Barden  Bridge — the  most  charming  part  of 
Wharfedale — by  walking  than  by  driving.  From  Linton  Bridge, 
near  Grassington,  the  main  road  follows  the  west  side  of  the  Wharfe 
to  Kettlewell  through  Kilnsey,  whence  a  divergence  may  be  made 
over  or  round  Pen-y-ghent  (p.  116)  to  Horton-in-Bibblesdale 
on  the  main  Midland  line.  From  Burnsall,  too,  you  may  get  into 
Nidderdale  at  Pateley  Bridge,  passing  on  the  wray  Stump  Cross 
Cavern  [p.  4(.l). 

The  leisurely-disposed  tourist  may  begin  by  walking  or  driving 
along  the  narrow  north-side  road  to  Bolton  Bridge,  ascending 
Beamsley  Beacon  or  not  on  the  way ;  then  he  should  walk  to 
Barden  Bridge  on  the  west  and  return  to  Bolton  Abbey  on  the 
east  side  of  the  stream  ;  then  drive  to  Kettlewell  ('bus  from  Gras- 
sington to  Kettlewell  and  Buckden  morn  and  aft.)  and  proceed  over 
the  Stake  Pass  to  Bainbridge.  If  time  is  an  object,  take  train  to 
Bolton  Abbey  ;  drive  to  the  St  rid  and  back — walking  thence  as  far 
and  back  for  the  view  ;  drive  to  Kettlewell,  whence 
the  only  easy  carriage-route;  is  by  Bishopdale  to  Aysgarth  (tourist 
inn). 

Ilkley  to  Bolton  .Bridge  by  X.  side  of  river,  Sk  m.  Go  down  Brook 
Street,  under  the  railway  bridge,  past  the  church,  and  turn  right  at  Middleton 
Hotel.  Cross  the  river,  cut  off  corner  by  entering  the  drive  to  Middleton 
Lodge,  and  follow  the  road  nearest  the  river  till,  at  a  turn  (1^  m.),  you  cut  off 
more  corners  by  an  obvious  footpath  which,  after  crossing  the  road  once, 
re-enters  it  close  to  the  romantic  hamlet  of  Nessficld,  beyond  which  the 
road— or  rather  lane— goes  through  a  wood  opposite  Addingham  and  (3  in.) 
turns  square  to  the  right,  passing  (ty  m.)  the  very  pretty  village  of  Itcamslcy. 
Half-a-mile  further  the  Harrogate  and  Skipton  high-road  is  entered,  ^  mile  E. 
of  Bolton  i;ii«I-«.  The  Devonshire  Arms  ia  |  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  the 
Red  Lit  dfl  short  of  it ;  the  station  ;','  in.  beyond  the  "Devonshire." 

For  di  'i  Beacon  and  Black  Fost  see  p)>.  100,  06. 
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The  railway  and  the  main  road  from  Ilkley  to  Bolton  Abbey  keep 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  railway,  running  on  higher 
ground,  passes  (3 J  m.)  Addingham  (Swan,  200  yards  from 
station,  etc.),  a  village  of  one  long  narrow  street,  with  spinning 
mills.  Two  miles  W.  of  it,  on  the  moor,  are  a  camp  and  other 
remains.     For  route  round  Rombald's  Moor  back  to  Ilkley  see  p.  92. 

Quitting  Addingham,  we  have  pleasant  views  across  the  river  to 
Nessfield,  Beamsley  with  its  Beacon,  and  Bolton  Bridge,  and,  after 
crossing  (4J  in.)  Lobivood  Gill,  a  pretty  little  ravine,  with  a  path, 
entered  from  the  road,  up  its  N.  side,  reach  (6  m.)  Bolton  Abbey 
Station,  1|  m.  from  the  Abbey,  passing  (f  in.)  the  Devonshire 
Arms.     Public  cars  meet  trains. 

Between  Bolton  Abbey  and  Skipton  the  railway  crosses  a  low  ridge,  but 
presents  nothing  of  special  interest.  The  only  station  is  at  Embsay  (3  m. ; 
see  p.  95),  where  are  large  quarries. 

The  chief  road  from  Ilkley  to  Bolton  Bridge  is  for  2J  miles  the 
same  as  that  to  Skipton  ;  then,  £  m.  short  of  Addingham,  it  turns 
right ;  then  left  and  right  again  in  quick  succession.  It  does  not 
give  so  interesting  a  walk  as  the  north- side  road. 

Bolton  Abbey  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  parish  and 
railway  station  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  numerous 
other  Boltons. 

Hotel : — Devonshire  Arms  (good  class),  half-way  between  station  and 
Abbey,  £  m.  from  each.  Inn :  Red  Lion,  across  the  bridge,  1  m.  from  each ; 
more  for  trippers  than  tourists.  Postal  Address  :  "  near  Skipton."  Del., 
7.45.     Desp.,  4.45;  no  Sunday  post.     Tel.  Off.  (at  station). 

P.O.  \  mile  N.  of  hotel  on  way  to  Abbey;  wall-box  at  hotel. 

§o\to\x  gtbbeg. 

— :o: — 

From  Harrogate,  17  m. ;  Ilkley,  6  Skipton,  6J.  Admission  to  walks,  8-8. 
The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  may  be  seen  in  passing  on  Sunday,  but  the  walks  up 
the  river  are  closed. 

An  excellent  Handbook  (3d.)  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  Woods,  by  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Howes,  M.A.,  rector,  is  published  at  the  "  Craven  Herald  "  Office,  Skipton. 

From  the  Devonshire  Anns  we  follow  the  road  northward  for  half- 
a-mile,  and  then,  after  passing  the  rustic  post-office,  take  a  path 
through  the  "  hole-in-the-wall  "  on  the  right.  (From  the  Red  Lion 
the  way  is  by  path  more  or  less  near  the  river,  starting  on  the  W. 
side  of  Bolton  Bridge.)  The  Abbey  is  straight  before  us.  In  itself 
the  ruin  is  apt  to  disappoint  expectation,  but  in  situation  it  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  other  abbey  in  the  kingdom,  and  only  rivalled  by 
Tintern,  Bievaulx,  Valle  Crucis,  and  Llanthony.  On  a  sward  of 
brightest  green  that  fringes  the  clear-flowing  stream,  and  environed 
by  low  but  wood-feathered  hills,  just  where  the  valley  narrows  into 
a  glen  and  the  river  makes  a  graceful  curve,  it  is  a  feature  that 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  scene  without  unduly  asserting  itself. 
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Approaching  it  we  have  the  Rectory  in  front  of  us  and,  on  the  left, 
further  away,  Bolton  Hall,  a  modern  castellated  mansion. 

The  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  for  monks  of  the 
Order  ol  St.  Augustine.  The  original  site  was  Embsay,  between 
Bolton  and  Skipton,  and  the  popular  story  runs  that  the  widowed 
daughter  of  the  foundress,  having  lost  her  son  through  a  fatal 
attempt  on  his  part  to  jump  the  Strid  (p.  97),  removed  the  Priory 
to  Bolton  ;  but  this  savours  of  the  mythical.  The  Dissolution  took 
place  in  1540.  The  nave  has  been  roofed  in  again,  and  was  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  E.  Street  in  1864.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
worship  [Choral  Service,  10J  and  6J  on  Sundays).  The  choir,  the  N. 
nd  one  wall  of  the  S.  transept  remain  in  ruins.  Of  the 
Choir  the  chief  feature  is  the  gable  with  its  great  E.  window, 
stripped  of  its  tracery  except  fragments  above  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  On  each  side  are  five  Dec.  windows.  The  one  nearest  the 
transept  on  the  S.  side  retains  its  mullions  and  tracery,  but,  like  its 
vis-a  ris  on  the  N.  side,  is  blocked  two-thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Beneath  is  an  interlaced  arcade  of  earlier  (Trans.  Norman)  date,  with 
corbels  of  different  design  on  both  sides.  The  eastern  half  is  lower 
than  the  other.  Above  it  is  a  band  of  panelling  with  waving  tracery. 
On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  sedilia,  and  on  the  N.,  opposite, 
a  recess  with  the  canopy  of  a  tomb.  Of  the  N.  Transept  two 
Pointed  windows  remain  on  the  W.  side,  a  wider  one  on  the  N. ;  on 
the  E.  two  Pointed  arches  opening  into  an  aisle,  of  which  the  N. 
window,  with  Dec.  tracery  above  the  spring  of  the  arch,  remains, 
but  the  E.  wall  is  gone.  Of  the  S.  Transept  two  windows  with  some 
tine  moulding  at  the  top  remain,  as  well  as  an  ivy-clad  pinnacle.  The 
piers  of  the  central  tower  are  standing.  Note  the  view  through  the 
S.  door  of  the  choir.     Outside  the  N.  door  is  a  Holy-water  stoup. 

Of  the  Nave,  or  roofed-in-part,  the  W.  front,  Perp.,  was  added, 
as  the  base  of  a  tower  which  was  never  erected,  by  the  last  Prior, 
Rich.  Moone,  or  Moyne,  early  in  the  16th  century.  His  inscription 
and  rebus — a  crescent  moon — may  be  seen  below  the  window, 
which  is  a  fine  one  of  five  lights  with  a  transom.  The  Pointed 
door  below  is  recessed  in  seven  mouldings.  On  a  buttress  on  the 
S.  side  is  the  figure  of  a  pilgrim — with  staff  and  shield — and  a  sun- 
dial. This  Perp.  addition  is  rather  a  disfigurement  than  otherwise. 
Within  is  the  original  W.  front,  E.E.  (restored),  with  lancet 
windows,  tooth-moulding,  and  niches.  The  S.  side  of  the  nave 
has  six  lofty  Pointed  windows,  with  a  passage  below  them,  but 
no  aisle.  The  N.  side  has  four  lancet  windows,  with  tooth - 
ornament  in  the  clerestory,  and  a  string-course  and  battlements 
above.  Over  the  N.  door  is  a  niche  with  crocketed  canopy,  and  the 
id  of  the  N.  aisle  contains  a  narrow  doorway  with  a  still 
narrower  arcade  on  each  side.  Notice  here  again  the  band  panel- 
ling. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle  (Dec.)  is  the  Mauleverer  Chantry, 
below  which  the  members  of  that  family  and  their  successors  the 
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Claphams  of  Beamsley  are  fabled  to  have  been  interred  upright. 
The  pillars  between  this  aisle  and  the  nave  are  alternately  round 
and  octagonal.  At  the  blank  wall  which  has  been  raised  as  the  E. 
end  of  the  Church  is  a  fine  reredos. 

Bolton  Abbey  has  added  lustre  to  the  renown  of  several  men  of 
genius — among  artists,  Landseer,  Turner,  and  David  Cox  ;  while 
Wordsworth  among  poets  has  perpetuated  and  embellished  the 
simple  tradition  of  the  White  £)oe  of  Bylstone  which,  after  the 
Dissolution,  continued  to  tramp  the  fells  every  Sunday  to  divine 
service  and  return  when  it  was  over  "  as  regularly  as  the  rest  of 
the  congregation." 

In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  churchyard  a  graceful  Iona  Gross 
has  been  set  up  by  the  tenants  of  the  Bolton  Abbey  estates 
"  in  token  of  their  esteem  and  affection "  for  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  who  was  assassinated  in  Phoenix  Park,  May  6fch,  1882. 
The  inscription,  repeating  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  says  "  He  went  out 
14  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland,  full  of  love  to  that  country,  full  of 
"  hope  for  her  future,  full  of  capacity  to  render  her  service." 

On  an  eminence  N.  of  the  Abbey,  just  where  the  road  down  to  the 
Strid  diverges  from  the  main  road  up  the  valley,  stands  the 
Cavendish  Fountain,  another  memorial  of  Lord  Frederick. 
It  is  of  white  freestone  and  consists  of  a  basin  raised  on  a  flight  of 
steps  and  covered  by  an  hexagonal  canopy  of  open  arches,  over 
which  six  converging  ribs  form  an  open  crown,  the  whole  termi- 
nating in  a  graceful  enriched  pinnacle.  The  arches  are  supported 
by  shafts  clustered  and  banded,  and  at  each  angle  is  a  buttress  in 
two  stages,  with  gurgoyles  on  each  stage.  The  groined  roof  has 
a  fine  central  boss.  Between  the  arches  and  the  cornice  runs  the 
inscription,  "  Frederick  Charles  Cavendish,  born  Nov.  xxx., 
44  mdcccxxxvi  ;  died  May  vi.,  mdccclxxxii.  This  fountain  was 
44  erected  by  the  Electors  of  the  West  Biding  as  a  tribute  to  his 
"  memory."  On  the  parapet  are  armorial  bearings  and  the  family 
motto  Cavendo  tutus. 

The  view  from  here  or  from  Hartington  Seat,  a  thatched 
little  grotto  reached  by  a  path  through  a  gate,  is  charming — the 
Abbey,  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  stepping-stones,  and  Bolton 
Bridge. 

The  Stepping  Stones,  Fairy  Glen,  etc.  A  very  pleasant  stroll  of  4 
miles,  occupying  about  1J  hours.  Proceed  as  for  the  Abbey;  the  Stepping 
Stones,  56  in  number,  are  just  beyond  it,  and  probably  form  the  longest  cause- 
way of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom.*  Beyond  them  avoid  a  turn  up  in  20  yards, 
and  at  120  yards  turn  sharp  to  the  right  by  a  path  that  enters  a  lane  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  This  passes  through  two  gates  in  front  of  a  farm  and  then 
becomes  a  carriage-road,  entering  about  300  yards  further  another  road  that 
comes  up  from  the  valley.  Go  through  the  gate  and  a  little  away  along  this 
road  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  view  it  affords  of  the  densely-wooded  part 
of  the  dale  about  the  Strid  ;   then  back  through  the  gate  and  straight  ahead 

*  The  Nith  is  crossed  by  about  50  stones  near  Drumlanrig  Castle  in 
Dumfries-shire. 
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till  you  enter  the  Harrogate  road.  Turn  right  for  a  few  yards  and  then  renew 
your  previous  direction  by  a  lane  that  leads  down  to  some  farms  called  Deer- 
stones.  Pass  between  these  and  from  the  steep  bank  beyond  enter  the  wood 
by  a  ladder-stile  on  the  right.  Both  above  and  below  this  point  the  little 
valley  merits  the  term  "  Fairy  Glen."  The  streamlet  runs  sparkling  down 
its  rocky  bed,  almost  hidden  by  over-arching  foliage,  and  forming  a  cascade 
called  the  Black  Fo$s.  About  J  m.  further  you  come  out  into  dull  meadow 
land,  and  on  reaching  a  shed  a  little  short  of  a  footbridge,  pass  through  a 
gate  and  asivnd  by  a  cart-track  which  rises  above  a  mill-stream.  This  joins 
the  Beamsley  road  at  a  new  villa.  Turn  right  and  you  will  re-enter  the 
Harroga:  ,  east  of  the  "  Red  Lion  "  and  Bolton  Bridge. 

The  Strid  (3J  m.  from  station),  Barden  Bridge  and 
Tower,  5.  The  best  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  unquestion- 
ably to  drive  [9d.  each)  or  walk  to  the  Strid  ;  thence  to  walk  to  Bar- 
den Bridge,  returning  by  the  opposite  bank  to  the  Stepping  Stones 
opposite  the  Abbey.  This  involves  about  seven  miles  of  walking, 
for  which  three  hours  is  not  an  extravagant  allowance.  Carriage- 
folk  need  only  walk  from  the  Strid  to  the  Tower,  and  even  this  may 
be  avoided,  but  they  take  a  wider  circuit  than  pedestrians  and  lose 
many  of  the  loveliest  peeps.  The  route  may  of  course  be  reversed, 
and  we  shall  give  a  precis  of  it  so  taken. 

(1)  Along  the  S.  bank.  The  private  road  to  Bolton  Woods  is 
entered  through  a  rustic  gate  just  beyond  the  Cavendish  Fountain, 
and  descends  at  once  to  a  rive  "-side  meadow,  reaching  in  §  mile 
the  Wooden  Bridge,  opposite  which,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  new 
lodge.  All  the  lodges  and  cottages  hereabouts  offer  light  refresh- 
ments. 

The  road  across  the  bridge  goes  on,  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  to 
Barden  Bridge,  or  to  the  waterfall  in  Posforth  Gill,  or  back  to  Bolton  Bridge 

A  few  yards  further  the  road  turns  a  little  bit  away  from  the 
river-side,  but  a  path,  which  is  the  better  route,  hugs  it.  In  100 
yards  or  so  this  path  passes  a  covered-in  little  spring  flavoured 
with  sulphur,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  Watersmeet,  as  a  part  of 
the  stream  where  its  course  is  broken  by  three  or  four  small 
islands  is  called.  Kejoining  the  carriage-route,  we  have  a  pretty 
peep  of  Posforth  Bridge,  where  Posforth  Gill  comes  down,  and 
then,  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  we  come  to  the  Strid, 
which  is  just  a  mile  beyond  the  Wooden  Bridge.  Here  is  a  shady 
sward  with  seats  and  shelter.  The  Strid — so  called  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stryth,  "  tumult  " — is  the  narrowest  part  of  a  central 
channel  nowhere  more  than  a  yard  or  two  wide,  and  fifty  yards  or 
more  in  length,  down  which  the  whole  force  of  the  waterrushes 
except  in  high  flood,  when  the  rough  rocky  platform  is  submerged, 
as  is  testified  by  the  numerous  pot-holes  in  it.  To  leap  this 
channel  is  no  great  athletic  feat,  but  failure  may  have  disastrous 
consequences,  and  several  cases  of  drowning  have  occurred. 
Looking  at  the  rush  of  water  where  it  suddenly  becomes  confined 
in  the  narrow  passage,  one  may  wonder  at  its  seeming  stillness 
just  where  the  Strid  is  ;  but  still  waters  run  deep,  and  in  this  case 
the  current  must  also  be  very  treacherous.  The  rock,  too,  may  be 
Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  H 
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slippery.  The  higher  "  take-off  "  is  on  the  west  side.  From  the 
east  there  is  a  very  easy  jump  a  few  yards  higher  up. 

The  carriage-route  from  the  Strid  to  Barden  is  across  a  field  into  the  high- 
road, but  this  loses  the  scenery. 

The  footway  continues  alongside  the  stream  and,  for  a  while,  is 
rough.  It  rises  to  a  pinnacle  of  rock  called  the  Hawkstone, 
whence  is  a  charming  view  up-stream.  Still  finer,  however,  is 
that  from  Pembroke  Seat — a  bower  nearly  half-a-mile  beyond 
the  Strid — (take  the  upper  of  two  tracks  a  little  short  of  it). 
Hence,  as  we  look  up  a  lovely  reach  of  the  stream,  Barden  Tower, 
in  a  frame  of  foliage  and  with  a  background  of  heathy  moor- 
land, forms  a  picture  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Bending  to  the  left  we  come  at  once  to  Strid  Cottage — an 
inviting  refreshment  place,  with  arbours,  lawns,  etc.  From  it 
paths  descend  again  to  the  river-side,  and,  crossing  Barden  Beck, 
we  emerge  from  the  wood  into  a  meadow,  f  mile  short  of  Barden 
Bridge,  where  the  road  is  entered.  For  Barden  Tower,  which 
overlooks  the  river  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge,  turn  up  from 
the  river-path  J  mile  after  crossing  Barden  Beck. 

Barden  Tower,  with  which  is  now  embodied  a  farm-house, 
is  a  large  rectangular  ruin  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII, 
when  it  was  built  or  adapted  as  a  residence  by  Henry  Clifford,  10th 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Skipton.  It  had  previously  existed  on  a 
smaller  scale  as  a  keeper's  lodge — one  of  six  spread  over  the  vast 
manorial  forest  of  Wharf edale,  and  as  such  we  read  of  it  as  early 
as  1311.  The  Clifford  family  were  Lancastrian,  and  their  estates 
had  been  confiscated  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  however,  a  restoration  took  place,  and  the 
"  Shepherd  Lord,"  as  Henry  Clifford  was  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  brought  up  in  a  shepherd's  family  in 
Cumberland,  set  about  the  adaptation  above  mentioned.  Here, 
clinging  to  the  tastes  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  taking  special  delight  in  the  studies  of 
astronomy  and  alchemy.  In  1513,  when  60  years  old,  he  com- 
manded a  troop  at  Flodden  Field,  which  he  survived  ten  years. 
After  his  death  the  Tower  was  intermittently  occupied  by  members 
of  the  family,  but,  as  an  inscription  over  a  small  doorway  on  the 
south  side  shows,  it  fell  into  ruin  and  so  remained  till  it  was 
"  repayred   by   the   Ladie   Anne    Clifford,    Covntesse   Dowager   of 

"  Pembrokee,  Dorsett,  and  Montgomery, in  the  years  1658  and 

"1659." 

The  old  Chapel  at  the  back  was  restored  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  1860.  There  is  service  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  3,  from 
April  1  to  Oct  1  ;  2-30  rest  of  year. 

Befreshments  (Temp.)  and  lodgings  can  be  had  at  the  farm. 

Half-a-mile  beyond  the  Tower,  on  the  upper  road  (reached  from  the  bridge 
by  a  footpath  across  a  few  fields),  is  Qill  Beck,  on  which,  just  below  the 
road,  is  a  pretty  waterfall  over  a  black  face  of  rock  in  a  ferny  ravine.    Steps 
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lead  from  top  to  bottom.    The  footpath  enters  the  wood  a  furlong  below  the 
road. 

Barden  Bridge  is  a  picturesque  three-arched  structure  with 
angular  buttresses  and  an  inscription  : — "  This  bridge  was  repayred 

"  at  the  charge  of  the  whole  West  K 1676."     It  is  400  feet 

above   the   sea   and  the  road  over  it  is  the   Skipton  and  Pateley 
Bridge  highway  (p.  104). 

Simon*  Beat!  1,502/*.,  and  Eari'a  Seat,  1,474  ft.,  may  either  or  both 
ided  from  Barden  Bridge.  Follow  the  road  north  for  1£  miles 
oil  the  near  side  of  whiob  turn  up  Howgitt  Lane  on  the 
right,  and  pursue  a  winding  track  through  the  larch-woods.  On  gaining  open 
ground  you  have  Simon's  Beat  a  mile  away  on  the  left,  and  Earl's  Seat  half- 
a-miie  in  the  right  front.  The  former  presents  a  bold  rocky  brow  north- 
wards and  commands  a  wide  view  in  other  directions,  including,  perhaps, 
York  and  Ripon  Minsters  and  Roseherry  Topping — a  sugarloaf  popping  up  to 
the  left  of  the  long  level  line  of  the  Hambletons.  The  foreground  on  the 
western  side  is  rich  and  varied.  A  little  S.W.  of  Simon's  Seat  are  some  rocks 
called  the  DeviPt  ApronfuH. 

The  return  may  he  made  by  a  little  heck  which  joins  PosforthGill  2  miles 
above  Wooden  Bridge.  Total  distance  from  Bolton  Station  to  Simon's  Seat 
and  back,  15-16  /». :  (>  his. 

Barden  Bridge  to  Bolton  by  E.  side  of  river.  Enter  a 
path  close  to  the  bridge  and  wall-box,  and  in  about  130  yards  take 
the  right-hand  branch,  which,  after  passing  a  cottage,  becomes 
indistinct,  but  drops  to  the  river-side  and  is  again  well  made  and 
kept  as  it  enters  the  wood  opposite  Barden  Beck.  Here  is  Lord 
Morpeth's  Seat,  with  a  view  similar  but  hardly  equal  to  that 
Pembroke  Seat  (p.  98).  Hence  you  may  either  drop  to  the 
ide  and  get  over  the  rocks  to  the  Strid,  or  keep  the  highest 
path  all  the  way  to  Posforth  Gill,  1£  m.  further.  The  latter  course 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  especially  by  those  who  have  followed 
the  stream  on  their  outward  walk.  It  takes  them  by  a  succession 
of  view-points,  with  seats,  near  the  boundary-wall  of  the  wood. 
From  Clifford's  Seat,  300  yards  on  our  way,  there  are  lovely 
vista-views  in  both  directions — down  to  the  Strid  and  up  a  short 
reach  towards  Barden.  In  another  J  mile  we  have  the  Strid  below 
us,  with  a  lovely  peep  down.  From  the  next — Boyle's — seat  the 
view  is  i(]>  the  Strid  ;  then  down-stream  again  from  Harrison's 
Seat.  Here  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall,  and  paths  lead  up  a 
branch  of  the  wood  and  over  a  wall  on  the  left.  Our  course, 
however,  is  straight  on,  parallel  with  the  wall,  from  its  corner. 
There  are  more  seats  with  views,  and  then — at  Laund  Gate — we 
enter  the  carriage-road  that  leads  up  from  Wooden  and  Posforth 
bridges,  and  by  which,  of  course  is  the  quickest  return  to  Bolton 
voruhire  -inn*). 

The  path — as  delightful  as  ever — leaves  the  road  again  at  once 
and  in  a  furlong  looks  down  into  the  richly  sylvan  Posforth 
Gill.  Here  again  we  may  descend,  but  it  is  far  more  remunerative 
to  bend  sharp  to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  that  overlooks  the 
gill  and  brings  us  in  half-a-mile  past  Devonshire  Seat — a 
heath-thatched  arbour— to  the  small  but  exceedingly  pretty  Park 
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Waterfall,  which  drops  about  40  feet  in  all,  but  is  a  good  deal 
broken. 

The  path  continues  on  the  same  side  of  the  beck,  on  which,  |  m.  higher  up, 
is  another  picturesque  but  smaller  fall. 

Crossing  the  stream  a  little  below  the  Park  Fall  we  are  on  the 
open  ground  of  Bolton  Deer  Park  and  enter  a  recently-made 
carriage-road.  Here  may  be  found  some  reason  for  the  strange 
name  "  Valley  of  Desolation,"  by  which  part  of  the  lovely  Posforth 
Gill  is  generally  known.  A  few  gaunt  and  bare  trunks  with 
maimed  arms  are  passed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  great  temporary 
desolation  was  wrought  by  a  thunderstorm  some  years  ago.  Nature, 
however,  repairs  her  self-inflicted  injuries  more  easily  than  those 
which  man  inflicts  upon  her. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Bolton  Park — a  few 

minutes'  climb — for  the  lovely  unobstructed  view  commanded  by  it. 

The  carriage-drive  leads  into  the  wood  again  at  a  new  cottage 
(refs.)  close  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Seat — another  lovely  view- 
point, whence,  descending  to  the  river,  we  may  either  cross  by  the 
Wooden  Bridge  (Park  Waterfall  to  Devonshire  Arms,  2 J  m.) ;  or 
(J  m.  additional)  instead  of  turning  for  the  bridge,  keep  on  across 
Pickles  Beck  and  then,  half-way  up  the  hill,  take  a  path  on  the 
right  that  leads  to  the  stepping  stones  (p.  96)  opposite  the  Abbey. 
For  the  Devonshire  Arms  and  station  go  through  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall."  For  Bolton  Bridge  and  the  Bed  Lion  bear  to  the  left  more 
or  less  alongside  the  river. 

(2)  Reverse  Route.  To  Barden  Bridge  by  the  N.  side  of  the  river; 
3^  m.  from  the  Abbey  to  Barden  Bridge.  Going  this  way  the  tourist  will 
probably  keep  as  near  the  river  as  possible  on  the  outward  journey.  Other- 
wise he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascending  by  the  road  from  the  Wooden 
Bridge  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Seat,  and  thence  following  the  carriage-drive  to 
Park  Waterfall,  and  proceeding  along  the  opposite  side  of  Posforth  Gill  by 
the  high-level  path  as  described  the  reverse  way,  on  p.  99,  to  Barden  Bridge. 
The  map  will,  we  hope,  help  him. 

Cross  the  river  by  the  stepping-stones  (p.  96),  opposite  the  Abbey,  and  pur- 
sue the  footpath  on  the  left  till  you  enter  a  road  which  descends  to  and 
crosses  Pickles  Beck.  Enter  the  field-track  again  and  cross  the  road  at  Wooden 
Bridge.  At  Posforth  Gill  you  rejoin  the  road,  cross  Posforth  Bridge,  and  take 
to  the  fields  again  by  a  path  that  leads  direct  into  the  ravine  of  the  Strid 
(p.  97).  Thence,  after  walking  along  the  rocky  river-bed  for  a  while,  you 
ascend  to  Lord  Morpeth's  Seat  (p.  99),  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  a  walk 
across  the  meadows  brings  you  to  Barden  Bridge  {p  99.).  To  visit  Gill 
Beck  take  the  footpath  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  bridge,  and  return  to 
Barden  Tower  by  the  high-road.  From  the  Tower  you  descend  to  the  river- 
side again,  enter  the  wood  by  the  footbridge  over  Barden  Beck,  ascend  to 
Strid  Cottage  {p.  98),  continue  by  Pembroke  Seat  and  Hawkstone  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Strid,  whence  a  carriage-road  leads  near  the  river-side  to  the 
Abbey,  the  hotel  and  the  station. 

JLobwood  Oill.  A  pretty  ravine  rising  from  the  Ilkley  road  a  mile  S.  of 
the  "  Devonshire."    A  path  follows  its  west  side. 

Beamsley  Beacon  (1,341  ft. ;  8  miles  there  and  back).  A  fine  view-point. 
Cross  the  wooden  bridge  at  Deerstones  (p.  96)  and  ascend  direct,  passing  a 
farm-house  on  the  lef :.    Return  by  the  ridge  to  Beamsley. 
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Bolton  Abbey  Station  to    Harrogate  by  road,   17  m. 

This  route  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.    It  is  much  better  to  cross 

from  Wharfedale  into  Nidderdale,  from  Barden  Bridge,  Burnsall  or 

Ington  to  Pateley  Bridge,  whence  a  train  (latest  about  7-30) 

may  betaken  on  to  Harrogate. 

direcl  road  crosses  Bolton  Bridge  (320  /k);  ascends   above 

tho  A"t ./•  Beck  to  the  moor   (960 ft.);  drops  to  Blubber-houses 

'.;  inn),  where   a  road  from  Greenhow  to  Otley  (p.  48) 

a  it.     Then  it  ascends  to  Catchem  Corner  (690  ft.;  inn),  whence 

pretty  straight  run  (highest  point  716  ft.)  to  Harrogate. 

Bolton  Abb«'v  lo  Upper  Wlinrff'tlalc:— Burnsall,  7£  m.;  Grassington, 
11 ;  KOnsey,  1 1 ;  Kettlewell,  17.    See  pp.  101,  105. 

Leeds,  or  Bradford,  to  Skipton,  Settle,  and  Carlisle. 

Shipley  June,  11  *.;    Keighley,  17  (—  Haworth,  21).;  Skipton,  26;    Helli- 
field  June,  :)•■  ;    I  [awes  June,  62  ;   Kirkby  Stephen,  72  ;   Carlisle, 

Q  Bradford. 
Tli is  line,  which  forms  part  of  the  Midland  main  route  to 
Scotland,  traverses  a  country  of  great  natural  interest  throughout. 
As  far  as  Skipton,  however,  the  scenery  is  greatly  spoilt  by  the 
industries  which  abound  throughout  this  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aire,  which  would-be  bright  river  is  in  places  like  an  ink- 
pot. Beyond  Skipton  the  limestone  district  of  Craven  is 
entered,  and  this  continues  until  from  the  summit-level  of  the  line 
(1,200 /t.),  a  little  short  of  Hawes  June,  we  commence  a  descent 
into  ti  dstone  of  the  Eden  valley.     Between  Settle  and 

Kirkby    Stephen,  which  is  in  Westmorland,  12  miles  beyond    the 
border,    the   scenery   ranks   amongst   the  finest  passed 
through  by  any  line  in  England. 

the   Wellington  station  at  Leeds  the  line  curves  round  to 

(1  )n.)    Holbeck   Junction,   where   it  runs   under   the  line  by 

which  the  (i.  N.  and   the  L.  &  Y.  have  joint  access  to  Leeds,  and 

i  company  with  the  N.  E.  route  to  Ilkley,  Harrogate,  and  the 

North.     Beyond  Kirkstall   Station   (3  m.),   Kirkstall  Abbey   (p.  23) 

is   well   seen    across  the  river  on  the  right.      At  Kirkstall  Forge 

(4  in.)  is  a  grimy  iron-foundry  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  monks 

of  the  Abbey.    Beyond  Newlay  (5  m.)  the  Leeds  Convalescent  Home 

peers  over  the  sloping  woods  on  the  right.     At  Apperlcy  (8  m.)  the 

Otley   and   Ilkley   branch   (p.  88)   strikes   off    on  the   same    side ; 

ig  through   a  tunnel  nearly  a  mile  long,  we  reach 

Shipley,  a   little  short  of  which  the  direct  line  between  Otley  and 

Bradford   comes   in.      Shipley  station    is  on   a   sharp 

curve,   the   main   line   and  its  branches   to   Bradford   and   Ilkley 

shooting  out  from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     Side 

th  it  is  the   (J.  N.  station,  the  terminus  of  a  hilly  line 

from  Bradford. 

Sfciplej  Is  a  manufacturing  town    of   15,000  inhabitants,  pictur- 

esquely placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Bradford  Beck  and  the  Aire.    Pursuing 
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the  valley  of  the  former  through  a  region  teeming  with  mills  and  works  we 
reach  in  4  miles  Bradford. 

At  11J  miles  from  Leeds  we  pass  on  the  right  the  model  estab- 
lishment of  Saltaire,  erected  in  1853  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  (d.  1876), 
the  first  man  to  manufacture  alpaca  woollen  fabrics  in  England. 
The  station  is  close  to  the  mills,  and  equally  near  is  the  church,  built 
in  the  Byzantine  style. 

Neither  Blngley  (14  m.)  nor  Keighley  (17)  have  any  charm  for 
the  tourist.  The  latter  (Devonshire  Arms,  J  m.  from  station  ;  pron. 
"  Keethley  ")  is  a  thriving  but  mean-looking  town,  with  a  consider- 
able variety  of  trades.  It  lately  attracted  much  notice  by  its 
determined  opposition  to  the  Vaccination  Act. 

Keighley  to  Ilk!ey  {7m.  station  to  station,  over  RombaltVs  Moor,  1,343ft. ; 
full  description  reverse  way,  p.  92j.  From  the  station  the  road  goes  right  across 
the  valley ;  then  (1  m.)  it  crosses  the  river.  The  pedestrian  will  also  cross  the 
canal  and  ascend  a  path  direct  to  a  hamlet,  at  which  turn  right  and  ascend 
till  you  come  to  a  finger-post  (2  m.)  Beyond  this  there  is  no  risk  of  losing 
the  way.    The  view  in  descending  to  Ilkley  is  delightful.    For  Ilkley  see  p.  90. 

'Snfoortb. 

On  the  Worth  Valley  branch,  4  m.  from  Keighley,  on  the  Leeds  and  Skipton 
(Midland)  line.  The  Church,  Parsonage,  and  Black  Bull  Inn  are  all  close 
together  in  the  village,  7-10  min.  walk  from  the  station,  up  a  stiff  hill.  Cross 
the  line  just  beyond  the  station  and  follow  the  path  up  to  the  village-street 
and  there  turn  up  to  the  right. 

In  itself  Haworth  is  neither  more  nor  less  noteworthy  than  a 
score  of  other  industrial  villages  on  the  verge  of  the  Yorkshire 
moors.  The  Worth  valley,  from  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms) 
upwards,  is  wholly  given  up  to  woollen  manufactures,  and  the 
short  railway  journey  offers  no  features  of  interest.  Haworth 
Station  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  the  village,  on  the  hill-side 
and  mainly  of  one  very  steep  street,  with  the  church  at  the  top  of 
it,  is  a  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage.  Here,  from  1820  to 
1861,  the  Eev.  Patrick  Bronte  was  the  incumbent  and  his  daughters 
Charlotte  ("Jane  Eyre  "),  Emily,  and  Anne  lived  and  wrote  and, 
all  but  the  last,  died.  In  two  respects  the  visitor  familiar  with  the 
novels  of  the  sisters  and  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  will  probably  find  the  place  different  from  his  expectations. 
It  is  not  specially  gloomy,  and  the  buildings  associated  with  the 
sisters'  memory  are  no  longer  as  they  were  in  their  time. 

The  Church,  formerly  a  small,  and  externally  singularly 
ugly,  building,  only  retains  its  old  tower  (lower  part  dating  from 
15th  cent.),  the  "rest  having  made  way  for  a  spacious,  but  in  no 
wise  remarkable,  structure  erected  in  1880.  In  a  vault  beneath  it, 
marked  by  a  brass  on  the  floor  close  to  the  chancel-screen,  rest  the 
remains  of  the  Bronte  family,  with  the  exception  of  Anne,  who 
died  and  was  buried  at  Scarborough,  ("Yorkshire  Part  I").  The 
family  pew  has  gone,  and  the  tablet,  formerly  within  the  sacra rium, 
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is  now  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  tower,  near  the  W.  window.  There 
is  also  a  memorial  window  of  three  lights,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  in 
the  S.  aisle.  The  part  of  the  graveyard  immediately  adjoining  the 
church  is  comparatively  vacant,  but  the  rest  is  literally  crammed 
with  tombs,  and  though  the  growth  of  young  trees  relieves  the 
sense  of  desolation,  the  ill-cared-for,  weedy  confusion  recalls  the 
scene  which  formed  the  chief  prospect  from  the  Bronte  house. 

The  Parsonage,  now  enlarged  by  an  addition  at  its  W.  end, 
next  the  lane,  and  changed  in  appearance  by  the  substitution  of 
modern  windows  for  small  paned  sashes,  is  open  to  all  introduced 
visitors,  the  thousands  of  others  being  necessarily  excluded.  Its 
front,  in  its  main  features,  is  unaltered  and  can  be  seen  from  the 
graveyard.  The  two  windows  on  the  right  of  the  front  door,  as 
you  face  it,  belonged  to  Mr.  Brontes  study  ;  those  on  the  left  to  the 
family  sitting-room.  Behind  these  respectively  were  the  kitchen 
and  a  "  sort  of  flagged  store-room.  Upstairs  were  four  bed 
chambers  of  similar  size,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  apartment 
over  the  passage.  This  was  to  the  front,  the  staircase  going  up 
right  opposite  to  the  entrance.  This  little  extra  up-stairs  room 
was  appropriated  to  the  children.  Small  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
called  a  nursery  ;  indeed  it  had  not  the  comfort  of  a  fire-place  in  it ; 
the  servants  called  the  room  the  '  children's  study.'  " — Mrs.  Gaskell, 
In  front  of  the  house  is  the  diminutive  garden,  rearranged  but  of 
its  former  size.  Behind  it,  as  then,  extends  the  partially  enclosed 
moorland. 

The  Black  Bull  Inn,  only  too  intimately  associated  with 
the  wretched  son  and  brother,  Patrick  Bronte,  remains  as  heretofore. 

Main  route  continued  from  p.  102.  Beyond  Keighley 
the  valley  widens  a  little  and,  passing  (20  in.)  Steeton  and  Silsden 
(p.  93),  Kildwick  (22  m.)  and  Cononley  (23 J),  we  come  to  (26) 


^kipt0tt- 


-:o:- 


Bcfi  I'M,  at  station. 


Hotel*  :— Midland,  opp.  station  ;  Skip,  Devonshire,  Black  Horse,  in  town 
A  m.  away  ;  all  comm. 

P.  O.  chief  deap.,  7.16  p.m.,  9.40  p.m.    Tel.  OlT.,  7-9. 

Pop.  10.000.     Market  Days— Sat. 

Skipton,  the  capital  of  Craven  and  situated  near  the  edge  of  a 
large  and  wild  tract  of  limestone  scenery,  is  a  busy  and  not  altogether 
unprepossessing  town.  From  the  station  it  appears  to  consist  mainly 
of  one  huge  cotton-spinning  mill  and  gasometers.  It  is  an  important 
railway  and  agricultural  centre,  and  though  the  mining  industries  in 
the  nearest  parts  of  Wharfedale  have  greatly  declined  in  importance, 
there  is  still  much  limestone  quarrying  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its 
chief  interest  to  the  tourist  arises  from  its  position  in  regard  to 
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Wharf edale.  By  rail  it  is  only  6  miles  distant  from  Bolton  Abbey 
and  12  from  Ilkley,  while  two  or  more  public  conveyances  a 
day  connect  it  with  Grassington  (10  m.)  and  Kettlewell  (16).  It 
is  also  a  starting-place  for  Malham  Cove  and  Gordale  Scar. 

Nkiptou  Castle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  |  mile  from  the  station, 
was  built  partly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  partly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  older  part,  consisting  of  round  towers,  and  walls  of  great  solidity,  is  in 
ruin  ;  but  the  newer  is  inhabited.  A  Norman  gateway,  built  by  William  de 
Romille,  founder  of  the  Castle,  also  remains.  From  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
to  the  17th  century  Skipton  beloLged  to  the  Clifford  family,  whose  estates 
extended  as  far  North  as  Penrith.  The  10th  Lord  Clifford  was  the 
"Shepherd  Earl"  of  Barden  Tower  (see  p.  98),  and  the  11th  was  created 
Earl  of  Cumberland  by  Henry  VIII.  He  it  was  who  built  the  part  at  present 
inhabited.  During  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  the  Castle  was  besieged  but  not 
taken.  Lady  Ann  Clifford  (d.  1675),  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, became  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  and  was 
famous  for  her  talents  and  learning.  She  repaired  both  castle  and  church, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  87.  With  the  fifth  Earl  the  title  became  extinct  and 
the  property  has  now  descended  through  the  female  line  to  its  present 
owner,  Sir  Henry  Tufton,  Bart.  Over  the  doorway  is  the  motto  of  the 
Cliffords,  carved  in  stone  as  a  battlement — Desormaie  ("Hereafter").  The 
public  are  shewn  round  after  9  a.m. 

Skipton  ClmrcSa  (restored  1854)  has  little  except  a  good  situation  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  mostly  Perp.  in  style,  and  contains  some  altar-tombs  of 
the  Earls  of  Cumberland.  In  front  of  it,  in  High-st.,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Mathew  Wilson,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  locality,  1874-86. 

Skipton  to  Solton  Abbey  and  Ilkley,  see  p.  93. 

Skipton  to  Colne  (11  m.)  There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  on  this 
line.     Colne  is  in  Lancashire,  three  miles  beyond  the  border. 

Skipton  to  Pateley  Bridge,  16  m.  Inns  at  Embsay,  2  J. ;  the 
Grouse,  10J ;  Greenhow,  12J.  This  is  a  very  interesting  cross-country 
walk,  but  except  as  far  as  Embsay,  to  which  an  omnibus  (3d.)  runs 
several  times  a  day,  there  is  no  public  conveyance  over  any  part 
of  it.  Embsay  may  also  be  reached  by  rail.  Stump  Cross  Cavern, 
a  little  beyond  the  "  Grouse "  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  road, 
after  passing  the  church  and  the  castle,  branches  to  the  left  out  of 
the  Bolton  Abbey  road  and  reaches  (2 J  m.)  Embsay ("  Elm  Tree  "), 
which  is  the  original  site  of  the  Priory  that  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Bolton.  Hence,  passing  through  Eastby  (pub.-ho.),  we 
climb  a  stiff  hill  to  Halton  Moor  (1,000  ft.),  which  commands  a 
good  all-round  view,  especially  during  the  descent  to  Wharf  edale. 
On  the  left  is  a  large  triangular  reservoir,  and  at  6  miles  the  road 
up  Wharfedale  from  Bolton  Abbey  is  entered  a  little  short  of 
Barden  Tower  (p.  98). 

Hence  by  adding  3  miles  to  the  distance,  we  may  proceed  up  Wharfedale 
by  fSiirnsall  (9J  m.),  a  delightful  village  with  a  good  inn,  the  Red  Lion,  and 
Hcbtlcii  (11;  p.  49),  rejoining  the  direct  route  1  mile  short  of  the  Grouse. 
There  are  good  inns  at  both  places,  and  a  public  conveyance  to  Hebden  via 
Grassington  every  morning. 

The  direct  road  descends  from  Barden  Tower  to  Barden  Bridge  and 
then,  leaving  Appletreewick  (8  m.  ;  Neiv  Inn ;  for  Trowler's 

Gill,  etc.,  see  p.  49)  on  the  left,  ascends  to  a  height  of  1,100  feet, 
at  which  elevation  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from  Grassington  and 
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Bebden.  The  Grouse^  a  comfortable  inn  in  the  remotest  of  situa- 
tions, is  a  mile  further  and  I  mile  beyond  it  is  Stump  Cross 
Cavern  [guide  at  inn  :  for  description  seep.  49). 

Skipton  to  Grassington,  (.)  m. ;  and  Kettlewell,  1G. 

IHmil-CflUi  6  a.m. ;  line  (from  station)  abi.  8.40  a.m..  and  to  Grassington 
only.  6  p.m.    Fare  to  Grassington,  1*.  6d     Kettlewell,  Ste.  (  d. 

lUH  a-  O  Catch'em  all  Inn  "  (8),  and  Linton  (9). 

is  tho  only  route  traversed  by  public  conveyance  to  Upper 
Wbarfedale.  It  is  fairly  interesting  as  a  road,  and  the  villages 
upon  it  tire  especially  pretty. 

The  way   oat  of  Skipton  is  by  the  road  to  the  left,  below  the 

church,  whence  we  ascend  by  several  hills  the  limestone  ridge  that 

\:redalc   from   Wharfedale.      Embsay   Moor   is   on   the 

and   on  the  left  a  pointed  hill  called   Sharper  is  conspicuous. 

On  the  former  (4  ///.)  stand  four  fragments  of  wall  called  Norton 

ted   by  Richard  Norton,  member  of  a  family  who  lost 

all  their  property — and  two  of  them  their  heads — through  joining 

in  the  "  Rising  of  the  North."  as  the  rebellion  of  1569  was  called. 

It  was  headed  by  the  Earls   of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland, 

and    i*  rescue  Queen   Mary   of   Scotland,   at   that 

time  a  prisoner  in  Tutbury  Castle.     Above  the  tower,  on  the  top  of 

the  rough   boulder-strewn   ridge,   a  cross,  possibly   intended    as    a 

landmark,  stands  out  against  the  sky. 

The   road   now  descends  to  the  romantic  village  of  Rilstone 

mbowered  in  trees,  from  which,  on  the  top  of  a 

a  little  church  with  battlemented  tower.     Only  the 

site  of  the  old  Manor  J  louse,  the  family-seat  of  the  Nortons,  can  be 

iised.     It  lies  E.  of  the  church.     This  village  is  the  scene  of 

Wordsworth's  "White  Doe  of  Kylstone  " — the   place  from  which 

that   devotional  animal  travelled  daily  to  divine  service  at  Bolton 

AUm  v.  as  related  on  page  9(3.     The  Norton  story  is  interwoven  with 

that  of  the  doe  in  Wordsworth's  ballad. 

From   Rilstone  we  again  rise  and  fall,  drawing  up  at   (6  m.)  the 

Hull's  Head.     In  the  village  of  Cracoe,  which  is  also  very  pretty, 

whir e  Arms.     Both  houses  are  fair  village  inns.     Then, 

turnin  over  a  barer  country,  to  a  fork  of  the  road, 

at    which    stands   an    inn     called    (probably     from    its    position) 

hVm  all  Inn/' 

The  road  \Y.  of  this  inn  goes  to  Tin  <  *lifi<  Id  ah  m.;  "  Old  Hall"  inn),  and 

then  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Wharfe  to  Kilnscy  (4  m.),  where  the  'bus  route 

ined. 

Linton    (9    m.\    "Fountain*    Arms'")    reposes    picturesquely 

round  B    \  .   at  the  bottom  of  which  the  road  crosses  a 

allow  ford.     It  has  an  old  hall,   almshouses, 

and  a  cotton  mill.     Then  comes  the  steepest  pitch   of  all,  down  to 

Linton    Bridge,  near  the  mill.     Just  here  the  river-side  is  richly 

beautiful.     The  hill  blocking  the  valley  to  the  S. 

ind  to  the  N.  is  Buckden  Pike  (p.  72).     From  the 

to  (10  /;/.) 


(Brasstugtcm- 


■  1111*  : — Commercial,  Forester's  Arms,  Devonshire,  Black  Horse.  .Boarding; 
House  : — Grassington  House,  abt.  5s.  a  day. 

Distances  : — Skipton  station,  10  to. ;  Bolton  Abbey  station,  11 ;  Pateley 
Bridge  station,  11 ;  Ay sgarth  station  (by  Bishopdale),  20  ;  Kilnsey,  3;  Arncliffe, 
6  ;   Kettlewell,  6 ;  Buckden,  10  ;  Burnsall,  3J ;  Bolton  Abbey,  9  ;  Hebden,  2. 

'12 it*  to  Skipton  station  (1*.  M.),  7  a.m.,  6  p.m. ;  to  Kilnsey  (6d.),  Kettlewell 
(Is.),  and  Buckden  (Is.  6d.),  abt.  10.40.  Mail-cart  to  Skipton,  5.15  p.m. ;  to 
Bucken,  7.45  a.m. 

"P.  O.  del.  abt.  8 ;  desp.,  4.50.    No  Sunday  post.    Nearest  Tel.  Off.,  Skipton. 

Grassington  is  a  large  village  on  the  hill-side  sloping  down  to 
the  Wharfe.  It  was  once  devoted  to  the  lead-mining  industry,  the 
chief  mines  being  on  Grassington  Moor,  4  miles  N.E.  of  the  village. 
This  industry  has,  however,  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  throughout 
Upper  Wharf edale,  and  Grassington  has  of  late  years  laid  itself 
out  for  visitors,  to  whom  it  offers  very  fair  accommodation  at 
reasonable  prices,  though  its  inn  accommodation  is  open  to 
improvement.  The  limestone  heights  above  are  bleak  and  inter- 
sected by  stone  walls,  but  the  river-scenery  is  charming,  and 
the  village  is  a  convenient  centre.  It  is  650  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  parochially  forms  part  of  Linton. 

Grassington  once  boasted  a  "  Theatre  Royal,"  whereat  Edmund  Kean  and 
Harriet  Mellon — the  future  Duchess  of  St.  Albans — trod  the  boards  (?  planks) 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  occupied  the  dress  circle.  The  building  was  a 
barn  ;  the  barrier  between  the  dress-circle  and  the  pit  a  sheet  of  brown  paper. 
Tom  Airey,  the  manager,  afterwards  drove  the  Skipton  mail.  He  died  at  a 
ripe  old  age  in  1842  and  was  buried  in  Linton  churchyard. — Bradley's  York- 
shire Rivers. 

Grassington  to  Hebden,  2  to.  (good  inn) ;  Grouse  Inn,  5J ;  and 
.Pateley  .Bridge,  11.  A  fine  walk  over  high  ground,  attaining  1,325  feet  at 
Greenhow,  four  miles  short  of  Pateley  Bridge.  In  4J  miles  the  road  from 
Skipton  and  Bolton  converges,  and  J  mile  beyond  the  "  Grouse "  is  the 
Stump  Cross  Cavern — for  which  and  other  details,  see  p.  49. 

Either  side  of  the  river  may  be  followed  from  Grassington — the 
nearer  route  is  along  the  east  bank  through  Coniston. 

For  the  west  side  we  re-cross  the  stream  by  Linton  Bridge  to  Threshfield 
(1  w.)  and  there  turn  to  the  right,  passing  near  the  river  at  Netherside  Hall 
(2  to.),  embosomed  in  woods.  Beyond  this  the  valley  becomes  barer  again, 
and  the  feature  of  the  scene  is  Kilnsey  Crag,  an  overhanging — and  rather 
over-rated — limestone  crag,  170  feet  in  height. 

Kilnsey  (3§  w.)  has  a  fair-sized,  comfortable  inn— the  Tennant  Ami*  : 
also  a  smaller"  one  the  Angler's  Arms — both  patronized  by  devotees  of  the 
gentle  craft.  The  charges  for  angling  to  visitors  are  5s.  a  day  ;  7s.  Qd.  with 
waders.  There  are  7  miles  of  water.  The  whole  is  in  the  management  of  an 
angling  club.    Day  tickets  may  be  had  here  or  at  Kettlewell. 

Dowkabottom  Cave,  2  w.  from  Kilnsey,  high  up  beyond  the  crag,  has 
been  stripped  of  most  that  made  it  interesting — stalactites,  etc.  It  is  hard  to 
find. 

For  Kilnsey  to  Arncliffe,  etc.,  seep.  108 ;  to  iVIalham  and  Settle,^.  109. 
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A  mile  beyond  Kilnsey  the  road  crosses  the  river  Skirfare,  which  comes 
down  Littondale  [p.  108)  from  Pen-y-ghent.  Approaching  the  bridge  the 
top  of  Great  WTiernside  is  just  visible  on  the  right  and,  from  the  bridge,  a 
strip  of  Pen-y-ghent  on  the  left.  The  rest  of  our  way  to  Kettlewell  is  along 
a  rather  bare  and  featureless  part  of  the  valley. 

Fur  the  cast-side  route  from  Grassington  we  descend  by  path  and 
road,  and  in  1J  miles  approach  the  river-side  at  a  part  where  the 
stream  pursues  a  remarkably  picturesque  course  through  woods,  at 
one  point  forming  another  k>  Strid,"  called  the  "  Ghaistrills."  The 
width  hero  from  rock  to  rock  is  hardly  three  feet,  but  the  depth 
may  bo  iive-and-twenty.  The  lower  wood  on  the  right  is  called 
Wood,  and  above  it  is  Bastow  Wood.  Across  the  river  is 
I  side.  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  bits  of  Wharfedale.  There 
is  a  water-side  path  from  Grassington  Bridge,  past  the  "  Strid"  and 
entering  the  road  near  the  far  end  of  Grass  Wood. 


futiWmU. 

Postal  Address  : — "  Near  Skipton." 

Hotel*  :—Racc  Horses,  Blue  Bell,  King's  Head. 

l>i*l:in<-<»  {by  driving, road): — Arncliffe,  5J  m. ;  Litton,  8;  Grassington,  6  ; 
Skipton,  16  ;  Bolton  Abbey  Station,  17  ;  Pateley  Bridge  Station,  17 ;  Starbotton, 
2  ;  Buckden,  4  ;  Aysgarth,  14  ;  Hawes,  17.  (By  mountain-road  or  path) : — Arn- 
cliffe, 3  m. ;  Settle,  15  ;  Bainbridge,  14§  ;  Hawes,  16 ;  Leyburn,  16  ;  Middle- 
ham,  15. 

'Bu*  to  Grassington  (Is.)  and  Skipton  (2s.  6d.)  every  morning ;  to  Buckden 
(6rf.),  abt.  11-45.       IHail-Cart  to  Skipton,  4-20 ;  Buckden,  8-40. 

P.O.  open  7-8,  Sun.,  9-10  and  11.35-12.35;  del.,  8.50;  Sun.,  11.35  (callers). 
Desp.,  4.10;  Sun.,  2.30.  Nearest  Tel.  Off*. :  Skipton,  15  m.  Pop.  abt.  400. 
Height  above  sea,  700  feet. 

As  may  be  surmised  from  its  distance  from  a  telegraph  office, 
Kettlewell  is  far  removed  from  the  "  madding  crowd."  It  is  a 
grey,  quiet,  self-contained  little  village,  situated  in  a  fine,  but  not 
the  finest  part  of  Wharfedale,  the  scenery  hereabouts  being  a  little 
too  bare  and  limestony — a  fertile  strath  flanked  by  steep  and  lofty 
hills,  the  chief  of  which  is  Great  Whernside  (2,310/t.),  rising  almost 
directly  from  the  east  side  of  the  village.  The  hotel  accommoda- 
tion is  plain  but  good — rather  of  the  old-fashioned  inn  sort.  Of 
late  years  the  tourist  has  been  specially  catered  for. 

The  chief  point  about  Kettlewell  is,  however,  its  convenient 
situation  for  all-round  excursions.  It  is  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  with 
a  track  of  some  sort  forming  its  spokes  in  all  directions.  The 
aspiring  climber,  too,  may  easily  reach  the  top  of  Great  Whern- 
side or  Buckden  Pike,  or  even  Pen-y-ghent.  The  most  attractive 
routes  are  over  the  hill  to  Arncliffe  ;  to  Aysgarth  or  up  Lang- 
strothdale  as  far  as  Outershaw ;  to  Cray,  1J  miles  beyond  Buck- 
den, and  thence  either  to  Aysgarth  by  Bishopdale  or  over  the 
"  Stake  "  to  Bainbridge. 
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An  old  Norman  church  was  pulled  down  here  in  1800,  and  its  successor 
has  now  been  superseded  by  a  neat  structure  built  in  1884.  The  Norman  Font 
is  the  only  relic  of  antiquity. 


To  Arncliffe,  3  m.  (byroad,  5J),  and  Litton,  5 \.  This  walk 
may  be  extended  to  Settle,  by  Malliam  Tarn  ;  or  over  Pen-y-ghent 
to  Horton-in-Eibblesdale — an  addition  in  each  case  of  from  10  to 
12  miles.  Lovely  views  of  both  Wharncliffe  and  Littondale  are 
obtained  fiom  the  ridge  between  Kettle  well  and  Arncliffe. 

Cross  Wharfe  bridge  and  take  the  higher  of  two  gates  on  the 
right.  Before  crossing  you  will  have  noticed  a  narrow  bit  of  track 
just  under  a  band  of  limestone  crag,  some  way  to  the  right  of  the  line 
of  the  bridge.  This  is  the  way.  The  path  worms  itself  through  the 
crag,  after  which  it  keeps  on  ascending  in  about  the  same  line  and 
soon  crosses  a  wall  by  a  stile  obliquely.  The  view  up  Wharfedale 
during  this  part  of  the  climb  is  exquisite,  the  scooped-out  form  of 
the  farther  portion  giving  it  a  peculiar  grace.  Immediately 
opposite,  the  hog's-back  of  Great  Whernside  rises  behind  Kettle- 
well  and,  higher  up  the  dale,  the  village  of  Buckden  nestles 
beneath  its  "  Pike,"  while,  half-way  between  the  two  villages, 
Starbotton  is  just  seen.  A  chimney-shaft  or  two  point  to  past 
mining  days.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dale  increases  in  richness 
and  leanness  in  its  upper  part. 

From  the  top  of  the  ridge  (1,550 /£.)  the  path,  indistinct,  bears 
slightly  to  the  left  and  \  mile  further  decidedly  to  the  right ;  then, 
near  two  scraps  of  wall,  left  again,  dropping  obliquely  to  a  wood 
which  is  entered  by  a  stile.  From  hereabouts  the  view  down  into 
Littondale  is  charming.  Arncliffe  reposes  in  its  woods  and, 
beyond  it  lies  the  Cowside  valley  with  the  road  to  Malham  climbing 
its  right  side. 

The  path  now  descends  through  the  wood  and  across  fields, 
entering  the  road  opposite  Arncliffe  church.  Cross  the  road  and 
another  field  to  the  bridge  which  takes  you  into  the  village. 

The  carriage-route  from  Kettlcwell  to  AriiclifTe  by  Skinfare  Bridge 
affords  a  fine  view  of  Kilnsey  Crag  (p.  106),  and  is  very  pretty  from  Skinfare 

Arncliffe  (Address:  "Near  Skipton;"  Post  arr.,  9.5;  dep. ; 
3.5.  :  725  ft.  above  sea.)  is  a  charmingly  placed  village,  superior  in 
this  respect  to  Kettlewell,  but  not  so  convenient  as  its  more 
important  neighbour.  It  also  possesses  a  very  comfortable  little 
hotel,  the  Falcon]  which  lays  itself  out  for  tourists,  and  it  offers 
free  fishing.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  beautifully  wooded,  and 
the  village  itself  has  the  elements  of  the  picturesque,  especially 
in  its  church,  which  has  been  prettily  restored  and  is  very  nicely 
kept.    It  dates  from  the  15th  century  and  has  a  battlemented  tower. 
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From  Arnrlill'c  to  Malliam  Tarn  by  path,  starting  up  the  road  that 
goes  to  the  right  of  the  Cowside  Beck,  is  5  miles.  We  have  not  travelled  the 
route.     On  to  Settle,  see  below. 

Arncliffe  to  Horton-in-Ribblesdale  Station  over 
Pen-y-ghent,  10  to  11  m.  This  route  is  described  the  reverse 
way  on  p.  11G.  Going  this  way  you  leave  the  road  at  Litton 
(2^  m.  ;  inn — Queen'*  Arms),  to  which  village  it  is  a  pleasant  walk 
up  the  valley.  From  Litton  cross  a  field  to  a  bridge,  which  also 
recrossing  the  stream  at  Hesleden  Farm  (4  in.),  whence  is 
a  stiff  climb  into  a  mountain-road  (4J  m.)  ;  follow  this  for  about 
a  mile  and  then  strike  up  the  fell.  The  top  is  from  7  to  8  miles 
from  Arncliffe.  In  descending  bear  to  the  right  for  a  while  so  as  to 
avoid  the  craggy  parts. 

Kettlewell  to  Settle  by  Malham  (Tarn  or  village  or  both), 
1(3  in.  A  breezy  walk  over  a  limestone  moor,  from  1,200  to  1,300 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  a  finger-post  (6J  m.)  a  divergence  may 
be  made  by  road  going  almost  under  Gordale  Scar  to  Malham 
village  (9J),  whence  the  railway  may  be  joined  at  Bell  Busk — ■ 
about  14  miles  in  all,  or  Settle  may  be  gained  by  mountain  bridle- 
path in  6  miles.  Or,  again,  you  may  go  on  to  where  the  road 
apparently  ceases  a  little  short  of  Malham  Tarn,  and  then  take  the 
old  track  by  the  wall-side,  close  by  the  private  drive  up  to  Malham 
House  :  the  two  soon  unite  and  zigzag  down  to  Malham  village. 
Some  way  down  the  zigzag  you  may  cross  a  step-stile  and  follow 
an  obvious  path  round  the  edge  of  Malham  Cove,  descending  to  the 
foot  of  it  on  the  other  side  (abt.  12  m.). 

The  most  picturesque  way  to  Settle  is  by  either  of  these  routes  to  Malham 
and  thence  by  bridle-path  over  the  mountain  (6  m. ;  p.  114). 

Take  the  high-road  to  Kilnsey,  whence  the  mountain-road 
ascends  at  once  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Angler's  Inn  and  is  very 
pleasant  going ;  (looking  back  you  see  Coniston.)  In  a  mile  it 
becomes  enclosed  on  both  sides,  reaching  its  greatest  height,  1,284  ft., 
1£  miles  further,  where  you  pass  through  a  gate  and  continue  along 
a  very  indistinct  track  with  a  wall  on  the  right.  Soon  it  becomes 
an  enclosed  road  again  and  (6J  m.)  you  pass  the  finger-post  to 
Malham. 

***  Gordale  Hear  (p.  113)  is  1£  m.  short  of  the  village,  reached  from 
Gordale  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

A  strip  of  Malham  Tarn  now  conies  into  view  ;  the  road  becomes 
very  indistinct,  but  has  a  wall  on  the  left.  The  big  hill  in  front  is 
Rye-Loaf  Hill,  to  the  right  of  which  the  bridle-path  from  Malham 
to  Settle  passes. 

Approaching  Malham  Tarn  (see  p.  114)  we  reach  unenclosed 
ground,  across  which  the  track  is  only  just  discernible.  This  is  the 
diverging  point  (p.  109)  for  Malham  Cove. 

For  Settle  we  keep  straight  on  in  the  direction  of  Capon  Hall, 
conspicuous  in  front  (7£  m.),  whence  a  good  road,  bending  left  in 
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J  mile,  descends  to  Langcliffe  (14  m.)  and  Settle  (15).     This  part 
is  more  fully  described  under  Settle  (p.  115). 

Kettlewell  to  Middleham  (15  m.),  or  Leyburn  (16)  by 
Coverdale.  Described  the  reverse  ivay,  p.  68.  Inns  at  Horse 
House,  8  m. ;  Carlton,  10J;  and  Wensley,  14J,  (on  Leyburn  route); 
also  at  Coverliam,  13  (on  Middleham  route). 

The  best  parts  of  this  route  are  the  ascent  from  Kettlewell  to  the 
top  of  the  pass  (3J  m.,  1,620  ft.)  and  the  descent  into  Wensleydale 
on  the  Leyburn  route.  Coverdale  itself  is  deservedly  more  noted 
for  its  cheese  than  its  scenery,  which  is  mediocre — far  below  that 
of  its  neighbour,  Bishopdale. 

Take  the  left  turn  at  the  school  beyond  the  P.  O.  ;  then  sharp  to 
the  right  again.  After  a  steep  pitch  the  road  traverses  an  upland 
valley  rather  in  switch-back  fashion.  This  is  a  peculiar  little 
valley,  looking  as  if  it  might  have  been  cut  out  with  a  cheese- 
scoop.  The  ease  of  this  little  bit  of  the  road  is  paid  for  at  com- 
pound interest  by  the  steepness  of  the  last  part  of  the  ascent.  The 
retrospective  view,  however,  over  Kettlewell  into  Wharfedale  affords 
compensation,  though  we  can  hardly  think  it  merits  the  high 
eulogium  passed  upon  it  by  Phillips : — "  The  views,"  he  says, 
"  down  the  rocky  length  of  Wharfedale  are  superb." 

From  the  top  of  the  pass  Oreat  Whernside  (2,310  ft.)  is  easily  and 
obviously  climbed. 

No  one  can  lose  his  way  after  once  reaching  the  top,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details  given  on  p.  68.  The  road  to 
Leyburn  diverges  to  the  left  from  that  to  Middleham  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  beyond  Carlton,  and  passes  at  once  the  hamlet  of  Melmerby 
(pub.-ho.)  affording  a  rich  view  across  Wensleydale  as  it  descends 
to  the  romantic  village  (p.  69)  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
valley.     From  Wensley  it  is  1J  miles  up-hill  to  Leyburn  (p.  67). 

Between  Carlton  and  Middlcliam  the  road  passes  (13|m.)  a  country  inn, 
and,  J  mile  further,  the  scanty  remains  of  Coverliam  Abbey  (p.  66),  whence 
it  ascends  to  and  crosses  Middleham  Low  Moor,  entering  Middleham  {p.  65) 
close  to  the  castle. 

Kettlewell  to  Aysgarth,  14  in.,  14 J  to  station;  or  Bain- 
bridge,  14J,  and  Askrigg,  16  ;  or  Hawes,  16. 

f  hum  at  Starbotton  (2  m.),  Buckden  (4),  and  Cray  (5|) ;  also,  on  Aysgarth 
road,  at  West  Burton  (12  m.),  and,  on  Hawes  direct  road,  at  Kirk  Gill  (5);  via 
the  "  Stake  "  at  Counterside  (13). 

All  these  routes  have  been  thoroughly  described  in  the  reverse 
direction,  in  the  "  Wensleydale  section."  Carriage-folk  going  in 
this  direction  will  take  the  driving-route  through  Bishopdale  to 
Aysgarth  ;  pedestrians,  whether  bound  for  Bainbridge  or  Askrigg, 
will  cross  the  "  Stake  "  pass  ;  for  Hawes  they  may  either  pursue 
the  latter  route  to  within  three  miles  of  Bainbridge,  or  they  may 
turn  aside  at  Buckden  and,  after  ascending  Langstrothdale, — as 
this  upper  western  arm  of  Wharfedale  is  called — cross  by  Outer- 
shaw  and  Fleet  Mosses.     Cyclists  can  only  go  by  Bishopdale.     As 
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far  as  a  mile  beyond  Buckden  the  road  is  level  and  good,  but  for 
the  next  few  miles  until  the  bottom  of  Bishopdale  is  reached 
should  be  decidedly  labelled  "  dangerous,"  and  the  roads  about 
Aysgarth  are  hilly.  Starbotton  and  Buckden  are  on  all  three 
routes. 

Quitting  Kettle-well  we  follow  the  east  side  of  the  Wharfe  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Starbotton,  where  is  a  snug  and  clean  little 
inn — the  Fo.v  dt  Hounds — with  beds  and  general  accommodation  for 
visitors.  The  chimney  on  the  hill  above  is  an  old  smelting-mill. 
Starbotton  has  more  trees  about  it  than  Kettlewell,  and  is  well 
placed  for  walks — one  of  them  is  over  the  hills  into  Waldendale 
(j).  71)  ;  or  you  may  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  and,  climbing 
the  moor  obliquely  alongside  a  wood,  drop  down  to  Arncliffe  (3  ?».), 
a  lovely  ramble. 

Two  miles  beyond  Starbotton  we  reach  Buckden,  a  larger 
village  with  a  larger  inn,  the  Buck.  It  is  delightfully  situated  a 
little  below  the  point  at  which  the  main  valley  of  the  Wharfe 
bend-  to  the  left  and  becomes  Langstrothdale,  while  the  sweetly 
pretty  little  Cray  Gill  is  more  directly  in  a  line  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley. 

■■awe*  by  I  .:uiii-l  i  o!ImI:i!<  .  From  Buckden  take  the  left-hand  road, 
which  crosses  the  river  and  in  a  mile  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Iliib- 
berholme  or  Kirk  Gill  (the  latter  from  its  containing  the  church  of  the 
valley  :  tee  p.  75) ;  then  it  follows  the  main  stream  for  four  miles,  crossing  it 
halt-way  at  Yorkentkwaite,  just  beyond  f&aysgill  (whence  is  a  path  over  the 
hill  (1,950/t.)  to  Halton  Gill  in  liillon<!al<'  (see  p.  112).  The  limestone  has 
now  changed  to  sandstone,  and  the  scenery  becomes  wilder  and  barer. 
Opposite  Beekermond*  Farm  the  road  turns  up  to  the  right  alongside  the 
Outrrshaw  Beck.  The  last  farm  is  Oufershaw  {6  m.  from  Buckden).  Be- 
yond it  the  road  rises  to  a  height  of  1,850  feet  in  2J  miles,  and  then  descends 
steeply  to  Hawes,  8$  m.  further.  We  do  not  write  from  personal  experience 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  route.    For  Hawes  see  p.  74. 

From  Buckden  we  may  start  by  a  track  behind  the  school-house,  close  to 
the  inn,  and  continue  our  route  by  the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  along  the 
slope  of  Ruc'ltdm  Pike,  as  described  on  p.  72,  rejoining  the  road  a  little 
beyond  Cray. 

Between  Buckden  and  Cray  lies  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
route,  as  the  road  ascends  beside  the  "whimpling"  Cray  beck,  which 
tumbles  down  its  little  gill  in  a  series  of  cascades.  In  front  is 
a  barrier  of  limestone  rock  with  green  terraces  ;  to  the  left  stretches 
I  uothdale,   with  the  hamlet  which  contains  its  church  (Hub- 

berholme)  just  below  us  at  its  outlet.  From  Cray  (White  Lion)  a 
;iscent  brings  us  in  a  mile  to  the  fork  (1,376 /£.),  at  which 
the  Bishopdale  carriage-road  branches  to  the  right.  For  descrip- 
tion and  for  Aysgarth  see  p.  70.  Pedestrians  bound  for  Bain- 
bridge  should  diverge  along  this  road  for  §  mile  as  directed  on  p.  74. 

The  Bainbridge  road  is  for  the  next  mile  too  rough  and  steep  for 
carriages,  but  from  the  mile's  length  of  plateau  which  forms  the 
top  it  is  easy  going  all  the  way  to  Bainbridge  and  Askrigg— for  full 
description  The  views  in  descending  are  very  good. 
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At  a  point  nearly  5  miles  from  Cray  there  is  a  wicket-gate  by  the  roadside 
on  the  left,  and  a  deep-set  gill  in  a  wood  below.  Here  lies  Parker  Gill 
JForce,  well  worth  visiting  after  rain  (see  p.  73).  Return  to  road  by  path 
through  Stalling  Busk,  as  there  described  the  reverse  way. 

At  12  miles,  where  we  overlook  Semmerwater  (p.  73),  a  finger-post  directs 
to  Hawes  (4  ra. ;  should  be  5)  by  the  road  described  on  p.  75  (small  inn  at 
Counterside).    For  Hawes  see  p.  74. 

The  descent  to  JBainbridgc  and  Askrigg  is  also  described  on  p.  73. 

The  following  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  Circular  Walk,  introducing 
the  tourist  to  everything  that  is  best  in  this  part  of  the  dales : — Wharfedale 
between  Kettlewell  and  Raysgill,  7  m. ;  Littondale  between  AracliiFe 
and  Halton  Oill,  5  ra. ;  over  the  intervening  ridge  by  path  between  Kettle- 
well  and  Arncliffe,  3  ra.,  and  between  Raysgill  and  Halton  Gill,  3  w.  Total 
distance,  18  miles.  The  route  is  just  the  same  for  visitors  staying  at  Kettle- 
well,  Arncliffe,  Starbotton,  or  Buckden,  except  that  from  the  three  last- 
named  places  two  miles  may  be  saved  by  taking  the  direct  path  between  Star- 
botton and  Arncliffe.  Up  Wharfedale  and  doivn  Littondale  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  artistic  direction  to  take.  All  the  villages  named  are  from  700  to  800 
feet  above  the  sea ;  Raysgill  and  Halton  Gill  from  900  to  1,000  feet ;  the  pass 
between  them  nearly  2,000,  and  that  between  Arncliffe  and  Kettlewell  about 
1,600 

Skipton  to  Settle,  16  m.  (Main  route  continued  from  p.  103). 
There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  on  this  section  of  the  line  until  we 
are  all  but  at  Settle.  The  small  station  of  Bell  Busk  (7  m.),  however, 
is  the  nearest  point  on  a  railway  to  Malham  Cove  and  Gordale  Scar. 
There  is  no  inn  at  it,  and  conveyances  should  be  written  for  to 
the  Buck  Hotel  at  Malham,  which  is  10J  miles  from  Skipton  by 
road. 

A   little   after   leaving    Skipton   the   geologist   will   notice    with 
interest  the  smooth  round-shaped  hillocks  between  which  the  line 
passes — relics    of    the    glacial   age.      Gargrave    (4  ra.)    has    an 
interesting  Perp.  church  with  good  stained  glass. 
Route  continued  on  p.  114. 

At  Bell  Busk  there  are  only  a  few  houses  and  a  mill.  For 
Malham  we  turn  right  from  the  station  and  then  left  by  the  road  on 
the  near  side  of  the  bridge.  This  brings  us  to  Airton  (2  ra. ; 
inn;  also  posting -house),  which  has  two  old  houses  dated  1666  and 
1696.  In  another  1J  miles  we  reach  Kirkby  Malham  (Victoria 
Inn),  where  the  church  has  a  Norman  font  and  a  mural  monument 
of  Sir  John  Lambert,  son  of  the  Cromwellian  general,  who  was 
himself  born  at  Calton  Hall  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
lower  down. 

The  church  register  here  contains  a  signature  ©i  Cromwell,  who,  acting 
as  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding,  once  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  a  farm-house  high  up  in  the  hills,  called  Middle  House — one  of  the  many 
"  pretenders  "  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  house  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Protector  was  probably  on  a  visit  to  General  Lambert. 

Malham  village  is  1J  miles  beyond  Kirkby  Malham.  It  has 
a  large  and  good  inn,  the  Buck,  and  a  Temp,  house.  The  sign  at  the 
former  was  painted  by  Frederick  Hanby,  of  Settle,  and  is  a  copy 
from  Eosa  Bonheur.  The  village  is  a  pleasant  irregulary  built  one, 
with  the  stream  that  issues  from  Malham  Cove  flowing  through  it. 
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Both  Malham  Cove  and  Gordale  Scar  should  be  first  seen  from 
below.  They  are  §  and  1J  miles  respectively  from  the  village. 
They  are  both  wonders  in  their  way,  and  both  the  result  of  the 
same  geological  dislocation — the  Craven  Fault,  as  it  is  called, 
which,  beginning  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  gives  almost  continuous 
evidence  oi  its  existence  all  the  way  to  Threshfield  in  Wharfedale, 
a  length  of  '2'2  miles.  It  is  best  to  take  the  more  laborious  walk 
first,  so  we  will  cross  the  stream  in  the  village  ;  follow  the  up-and- 
down  lane  to  Gordale  Bridge  (j  »/.),  and  from  the  farm  beyond  (or 
from  just  beyond  the  bridge)  cross  the  green  boulder-strewn  meadow 
foot  of  the  (Gordale)  Scar.  The  view  comes  suddenly 
upon  us.  Rounding  a  corner  we  find  ourselves  in  a  towering 
amphitheatre  of  rock — sheer  or  overhanging,  broken  by  little 
terraces  of  vivid  green,  and  with  here  and  there  a  yew  or  birch 
or  mountain-ash  growing  out  of  the  crevices.  Round  an  abrupt 
angle  on  the  left  the  Aire  plunges,  subsiding  at  the  bottom 
into  a  bright,  babbling  rivulet.  The  word  '  air '  means  '  bright,' 
and  is  particularly  applicable  to  these  limestone  streams,  as  wit- 
ness the  Derbyshire  Wye,  as  it  wrinds  through  the  Bakewell 
meadows  before  entering  the  dull-hued  Derwent. 

At  first  sight  progress  seems  impossible,  but  the  jutting  rock  at 
the  bottom  has  been  wrorn  into  a  kind  of  rough  staircase,  up  which 
it  is  easy  to  climb,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  a  scramble — may  be 
on  all-fours.  Towards  the  top  the  water  dashes  through  an  arch 
and  forms,  after  rain,  a  fine  fall. 

From  the  Hear  to  the  Tarn,  2  m.,  or  Core,  1£  m.  Proceed  from  the  top 
along  the  slope,  with  the  stream  below  you  on  the  right,  till  you  come  to  a 
rhiota  is  crossed  by  a  stile.  Thence  (a)  for  the  Tarn  keep  straight  on  for 
j  mile  ;  then  crossing  a  wall  you  will  pass  through  a  gate  on  to  the  road  from 
Malham  village  to  the  tarn.  The  latter  part  of  this  road  is  private — (the 
public  track,  very  little  used,  goes  some  way  E.  of  the  tarn,  for  which  see 
p.  114). 

{b)     For  the  Cove  : — Turn  to  the  left  about  100  yards  beyond  the  stile  and, 

crossing  a  wall,  you  will  enter  the  road  from  the  tarn  to  the  village  (see  above). 

After  winding  some  way  down  this  road,  you  will  see  a  stile,  on  the  right  close 

to  a  bend,  and  thence  you  can  go  round  the  brim  of  the  Cove  and  descend  by 

i  path  on  the  far  (west)  side  to  the  bottom. 

Returning  to  the  village  we  turn  to  the  right  and,  after  passing  a 
white  house  on  the  right  (J  m.)  enter  a  path  through  a  gate,  and 
soon  stand  on  a  boulder-strewn  greensward  under  Malham  Cove. 
Tiiis  magnificent  cliff,  in  form  like  the  segment  of  a  circle,  rises  to  a 
height  of  nearly  300  feet.  Its  summit  overhangs,  and  yet  there  are 
green  ledges  from  which  spring  full-grown  trees.  From  a  low  arch 
•  base  the  main-branch  of  the  Aire  bubbles  brightly  up  into 
daylight.  Formerly,  we  are  told,  the  stream  came  in  one  bound 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  At  present  it  is  "  swallowed  "  about  a 
mile  above  that  point. 

A  path  to  the  left  winds  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  whence,  following  the 
hollow  that  was  once  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  crossing  several  walls,  you 
will  reach  (Stt  m.  from  Malham)  U  a  Ilia  in  Tarn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  bare  moorland  except  on  the  north  side,  on  which  the  ground  has 
Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  I 
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been  reclaimed,  and  the  tower-crowned  seat  of  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  is  con- 
spicuous on  a  slope  of  emerald  green,  backed  by  rich  woods  and  a  limestone 
cliff.  Here  we  cross  the  mountain-road — very  faintly  marked — from  Sectle  to 
Kilnsey  and  Kettlewell  (p.  115).  At  Malham  Tarn,  Kingsley  wrote  his 
i'  Water  Babies." 

VI  a  lit  am  Village  to  Kilnsey,  6^  ra. ;  and  Kettlewell,  9£  ra.  This  road, 
described  the  reverse  way  on  p.  109,  crosses  Gordale  Bridge  beneath  Gordale 
Scar  {p.  113),  makes  a  steep  ascent,  becomes  very  indistinct  and  then  joins 
the  Settle  and  Kilnsey  mountain-track. 

TIa lliani  Tarn  to  Arncliffe,  see  p.  109. 

Malham  Village  to  Settle  by  bridle-path,  6  m.  This  is 
the  shortest  and  far  the  most  interesting  route  to  Settle.  The  other 
routes,  by  Kirkby  Malliam  (8  m.)  or  Capon  Hall  (9  m.),  add  to  the 
distance  and  detract  from  the  beauty.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
starting-point  out  of  the  lane  that  leads  up  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
Malham  Cove.  Out  of  this  lane  we  turn  at  the  fifth  gate  on  the  left 
(the  first  after  two  close  together;  1  m.  from  the  "Buck")  beyond  the 
gate  on  the  right  that  leads  to  Malham  Cove.  At  first  there  is  very 
little  indication  of  a  track,  but  if  we  bend  to  the  right  in  about 
100  yards  we  shall  soon  find  one,  and  then,  though  the  track  is 
indifferently  marked,  it  cannot  well  be  lost.  It  attains  its  summit- 
level  (1,700 /£.)  3  m.  from  Malham,  half-a-mile  N.  of  Rye  Loaf  Hill 
(1,794  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  an  obeliskal  cairn,  and  then,  becom- 
ing much  more  distinct,  descends  and  passes  some  way  to  the  right 
of  Stockdale  Farm,  whence  it  is  a  drivable  road,  continuing 
the  descent  at  first  and  then  making  a  short  ascent.  An  imposing 
limestone  cliff — Attermyre  Cliff — with  a  lofty  cave  appears  on  the 
right ;  a  corner  is  cut  off  by  an  obvious  footpath  where  a  notice 
board  warns  us  against  trespassing  to  the  right,  and  then  a  steep 
descent  takes  us  to  the  south  end  of  Settle.  (There  is  a  short 
cut  to  Giggles  wick  Station  (1  m.)  without  going  into  Settle). 

Route  continued.  The  next  station  to  Bell  Busk  is  Hellifield 
(10  ra.  ;  refr.-rms.,  "  Island  "  platform),  one  of  the  most  important 
junctions  of  the  Midland  system.  Here  the  trains  of  that  com- 
pany from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  running  over  the  L.  &  Y. 
line,  connect  with  the  main-line  trains.  The  goods-yards  and 
shunting  lines  cover  a  large  area.  The  round-shaped  hill  away  to 
the  left  is  Pendle  Hill  (1,831 /£.)  in  Lancashire. 

Passing  Long  Preston,  11 J  ra.,  the  line  bends  to  the  north 
and  (13  m.),  striking  away  from  the  old  Lancaster  and  Carnforth 
route,  once  called  the  "  Little  North  Western,"  begins  at  once  and 
in  earnest  that  long  ascent  which  culminates  15  miles  away  in 
Blea  Moor  tunnel,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Approaching  Settle 
there  is  a  wide  -view  to  the  left  across  the  Bibble  valley  and  to 
Giggleswick  .Scar. 
For  route  on  to  Clapham  and  Ingle  ton  see  p.  118. 
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Station* : — Settle,  on  the  Midland  main  line  for  Carlisle  and  the  North, 
Leeds,  and  ihe  South  ;  Qiggleswiek  (H  m.)  for  Lancaster,  Carnforth,  Ingleton, 
etc. 

Hotel*  :—Ashfeld  (tourist) ;  Bed  Lion  (good  comru.). 

PiitlMCtl :— Skipton,  15  m.;  Ingleton,  12;  Kettlewell,  16;  Leeds,  41;  Brad- 
ford, sa 

I*.  O.  open  7-8 ;  Sun.,  9.20-10  Chief  del.,  8.20;  Sun.,  9.20.  Desp.,  6.30 ;  Sun., 
5.45.     Tel.  Oil".,  8-8  ;  Sim.,  8-10. 

Pop.  abt  -2:>:>0.    Market  Day,  Tu.    Height  above  sea,  500 ft. 

Settle  is  very  picturesquely  placed  on  the  Eibble  and  under  a 
lofty  limestone  scar.  The  surroundings  are  all  limestone,  and  the 
town  is  of  that  quiet  grey  hue,  which  consorts  well  with  the  scenery. 
It  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  though — strange  to  say — nearly 
all  are  more  conveniently  described  from  other  starting-places : — 
Ingleborough,  from  Ingleton  (p.  122)  ;  Ingleborough  Cavern,  from 
Clapham  (p.  118) ;  Malham  Cove  and  Tarn  and  Gordale  Scar,  from 
Bell  Busk  (p.  112) ;  Pen-y-ghent,  from  Horton-in-Ribblesdale 
(p.  116). 

Victoria  Cave,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Settle,  in  the  face  of  Langcliffe  Scar, 
nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  discovered  in  1837,  is  a  mausoleum  of  the 
bones  of  pre-historic  animals — rhinoceros,  hyaena,  etc. ;  most  of  which, 
however,  have  been  removed  to  the  museum  at  Giggleswick  School,  where 
they  may  be  seen.  "  Bronze  and  bone  implements  and  ornaments,  pottery 
••  and  coins  were  also  found." 

The  way  to  the  cave  is  through  Langcliffe  and  thence  by  a  mountain-track 
that  leads  to  Malham  Tarn,  turning  oft*  in  about  f  mile  under  a  planting. 

Giggleswick  (1  m.  from  Settle,  across  the  old — upper — bridge) 
is  a  prettily  placed  village,  with  a  well-known  school  and  a  14th 
century  cross  in  the  churchyard.  Above  it  and  extending  some  way 
west  is  Giggleswick  Scar,  in  the  line  of  the  "  Craven  Fault,"  which 
extends  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Wharfedale.  Underneath  goes 
the  road  to  Clapham  (6 J  m.  from  Settle),  close  to  which,  a  little  way 
along  it,  is  an  "  Ebbing  and  Flowing  Well " — a  generally  disap- 
pointing phenomenon.     For  Clapham  see  p.  118. 

Giggle*  fvicl&  Station,  1£  m.,  is  best  reached  by  crossing  the  lower  (new) 
bridge. 

Settle  to  Vlalliain,  6  m.  This  interesting  route  is  described  the  reverse 
way  on  p.  114.  The  road  ascends  steeply  from  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  and  in 
a  mile  an  obvious  footpath  on  the  left  cuts  off  a  corner.  In  2£  miles  Stock- 
dale  Farm  is  passed  some  way  on  the  right  and,  a  mile  further,  the  summit- 
level  (1,700 ft.)  is  gained  some  distance  to  the  left  of  Rye  Loaf  Hill  (1,794 ft.), 
which  is  marked  by  a  columnar  cairn.  The  rest  of  the  way  is  by  an  indis- 
tinct track,  with  a  very  fine  view,  into  the  road  that  comes  steeply  up-hill 
from  Malham  village.  Malham  Cove  {p.  113)  is  about  opposite  the  point  at 
which  this  road  is  entered. 

Settle  to  Vlnlhani  Tarn,  6  m. ;  Kilnsey,  12;  and  Kettlewell,  15. 
A  mountain-road,  described  the  reverse  way  on  p.  109.  The  road  passes  through 
Langcliffe  (1  m.),  whence  a  short  cut  for  pedestrians  is  by  Langcliffe  Scar  a 
little  N.  of  the  Victoria  Cave.  In  any  case  the  driving-road  ceases  a  mile  or 
so  beyond  Capon  Hall  (4£  ».),  a  farm  1,300  feet  above  sea-level,  a  little  beyond 
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which  is  Higher  Tarn  House,  the  last  house  on  the  way  short  of  Kilnsey. 
(From  here  a  field-track  leads  in  3  miles  to  Malham  village,  3  ra.).  For  Kilnsey 
we  keep  straight  on  and  pass,  $  mile  S.  of  Malham  Tarn  (p.  113),  across  a 
moor,  over  which  the  track  is  barely  discernible.  After  crossing  the  drive, 
however,  that  leads  from  Malham  to  Malham  Tarn  and  House,  we  go  through 
a  gate  in  front  and  thence  there  is  more  or  less  track  for  a  mile  or  two, 
succeeded  by  a  hard  road  down  to  Kilnsey  (inns ;  p.  106). 

Just  W.  of  Great  Stainforth,  2J  m.  from  Settle,  is  Slain  fori li  Foss,  a 
picturesque  fall  on  the  Kibble.  Cross  the  river  at  Stainforth  and  you  will  find 
the  fall  a  little  below  the  bridge. 

Settle  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  3  m.     (Main  route  continued.) 

Horton  (for  Pen-y-ghent),  6  m. ;  Ribblehead,  10J  ;  Dent  (for  Dentdale),  16J  ; 
Hawes  June,  (for  Hawes  and  Wensleydale),  20;  Kirkby  Stephen,  30. 

This  section  of  the  Midland  main  line  to  Scotland  passes  over 
"one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country  traversed  by  any  railway 
and  is  a  monument  of  engineering  skill.  Settle  is  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  station  at  Kirkby  Stephen  800,  and  between  the  two 
places,  at  Blea  Moor  (12  m.),  the  line  attains  a  height  of  1,250  feet — 
the  greatest  elevation  of  any  line  in  England  except  the  Aber- 
gavenny and  Cardiff  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Tebay  and  Darling- 
ton branch  of  the  North-E astern  (p.  126).  In  Scotland  it  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Highland  at  the  Pass  of  Drumochter  between 
Blair  Athole  and  Kingussie. 

The  scenery  is  of  high  interest  throughout — the  formation  being 
mostly  limestone. 

From  Settle  the  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Pvibble,  crossing 
the  stream  three  times,  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  Ingleborough 
in  the  left  and  Pen-y-ghent  in  the  right  front  as  it  approaches  (6  m.) 

Horton  (postal  address  "Horton,  Settle."  Inns: — Lion, 
opp.  Church,  J  m  from  station  ;  Croivn.  Post  leaves  about  2.45),  a 
straggling  little  village  750  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  tourist  its 
interest  is  that  it  is  the  besc  starting-point  for  Pen-y-ghent. 

The  Church  has  an  old  porch  with  zig-zag  ornament  on  the 
round  arch  of  its  doorway.  The  pillars  (round  and  octagonal) 
separating  the  nave  and  aisles  are  also  Trans.  Norman,  as  is  the 
font. 

Route  continued,  p.  117. 

Horton  to  Pen-y-ghent,  3  m.  (2,373 /£.)  ;  Litton  (inn),  9  ; 
Arncliffe  (inn),  11J. 

This  makes  a  very  interesting  walk,  and  Pen-y-ghent  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  to  climb,  having  more  character  and 
shape  about  it  than  any  other  except  Ingleborough.  The  forma- 
tion is  limestone,  of  which  it  projects  bold  cliffs  to  the  south  and 
west. 

Start  from  half-way  between  the  inns,  going  round  the  vicarage 
railings  and  up  a  green  lane  which  bends  to  the  noith  and  ceases  to 
be  enclosed  in  1 J  miles.  Then  go  right  up  across  the  moor  to  a 
slight  depression  in  the  outline  of  the  hill,  up  which  a  track  may  be 
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detected  running  slantways  to  the  right.  Make  for  the  foot  of 
this  track  ;  ascend  by  it,  and  follow  on  to  the  top.  A  wall,  which 
there  is  no  occasion  to  climb,  confronts  you.  Keeping  alongside  it 
you  come  to  the  cliffs  which  form  the  southern  spur  of  the 
mountain,  and  hence  is  the  best  view.  Ingleborough,  flat-topped, 
is  due  west  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  surrounding  fells. 
North-west  are  Whernside  and  the  lofty  moors  through  which  the 
11  Midland  "  has  fought  its  way  to  Scotland.  South  and  south-east 
the  upland  valley  along  which  runs  the  mountain-road 
from  Stainforth  to  Arncliffe.  Settle  is  visible  and,  beyond  it, 
Pendle  Hill  in  Lancashire.     The  knob,  S.W.,  is  Fountains  Fell. 

In  descending  for  Arncliffe  cross  the  wall  about  where  it  bends 
and  make  for  a  depression  on  the  right,  but  not  too  abruptly ; 
d  to  a  farm  about  which  are  a  few  trees.  Here  you  enter  the 
mountain-road  mentioned  above  and,  after  pursuing  it  for  about 
a  mile  come  to  a  wall  on  the  right  and  a  notice-post.  Descend  by 
this  wall  to  Hesleden  Farm  ;  thence  proceed  by  a  footpath  which 
crosses  a  bridge  and  several  fields,  till  it  brings  you  into  a  lane 
just  short  of  another  bridge.  Crossing  this  you  can  cut  off  a 
corner  by  a  path  leading  to  Litton  village  (Queen's  A  dux). 
Hence  it  is  a  long  2  miles  down  Littondale  to  Arncliffe  (p.  108). 

N.B.    You  may  descend  Pen-y-ghent  southwards  along  the  wall. 

Route  continued  from  p.  116. 

Continuing  the  ascent  from  Horton  we  reach  Ribblehead 
(10  m. :  inn  close  to  station),  where  the  road  from  Ingleton  to 
-  is  crossed.  Then,  as  we  cross  the  bare  valley  by  a  fine 
viaduct,  Ingleborough  presents  its  bold  northern  scarp  with  great 
Whernside,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  is  quite  tame. 
A  little  further  the  line  plunges  into  Blea  Moor  Tunnel,  2,600  yards 
long,  soon  after  emerging  from  which  it  crosses  by  two  viaducts  the 
head  of  Dentdale,  presenting  on  the  left  one  of  the  most 
charming  valley-views  in  the  kingdom.  The  winding  dale  is  green 
and  pastoral,  and  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  between  steep  and  lofty 
hills.  Beyond  the  second  viaduct  is  Dent  Station  (Coxodub  Inn, 
1^  m. ;  500  ft.  below) ;  Dent  village  is  4  miles  down  the  valley.  For 
it  and  route  to  Sedbergh  see  p.  76. 

Quitting  Dent,  the  line  passes  through  a  shorter  tunnel  (f  mile), 
on  issuing  from  which  we  look  down  upon  Garsdale,  a  beautiful 
valley  but  not  equal  to  Dentdale. 

At  Hawes  Junction  (20  m. ;  Moorcock  Inn,  10  min.  walk) 
the  N.E.  branch  to  Northallerton  (see  p.  74)  strikes  off  down 
Wensleydale,  here  called  Yoredale. 

To  Hftwet,  r>\  in.,  the  line  descends  a  flat  uninteresting  part  of  the  dale, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  a  little  short  of  Hawes  (see  p.  74),  the  hollow 
containing  Hardraw  Force  is  seen  on  the  left. 

Three  miles  from  the  "Moorcock" — turn  up  out  of  the  main  road  in  two— is 
Hell  Gill,  a  deep  and  wild  ravine,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ferns  and  bushes. 
The  stream  running  down  it  is  the  infant  Eden. 
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It  is  a  fine  smooth  run  down  from  Hawes  Junction  to  Kirkby 
Stephen,  between  the  lofty  heights  of  Wild  Boar  Fell  (2,323  ft.) 
on  the  left  and  High  Seat  (2,328  ft.),  etc.,  on  the  right.  Below  is 
the  valley  of  the  Eden,  narrow  and  green,  and  here  called  Mailer  - 
stang.  The  distance  from  Hawes  to  Kirkby  Stephen  by  road  down 
the  valley  is  17  miles;  good  road;  inns  at  5J  ("Moorcock"), 
Mallerstang  ("  Castle  "),  12;  and  Nateby,  15J. 
For  Kirkby  Stephen  see  j>.  126. 

Leeds  or  Bradford  to  Ingleton. 

Leeds  to  Skipton,  26  to.  ;  Giggleswick,  41 ;  Clapham  June,  47 ;  Ingleton, 
51 ;  Sedbergh,  65:— 8  miles  less  from  Bradford. 

Change  of  carriage  at  Clapham  June,  and  (for  Sedbergh)  at  Ingleton. 
As  far  as"  Ingleton  the  line  is  Midland  ;  the  rest  L.  &  N.  W. 

For  Leeds  to  Skipton  see  p.  101 ;  Skipton  to  Oiggleswick,  £>.  112. 

Quitting  Giggleswick  we  leave  the  village  of  that  name  and  the 
town  of  Settle,  each  with  its  scar,  on  the  right,  and  soon  both 
Ingleborough  and  Pen-y-ghent  present  themselves  very  effectively. 

From  Clapham  Station  (Flying  Horse  Shoe,  small  but  good,  at 
station)  it  is  1J  miles  by  road  to  Clapham  (Neiv  Inn,  commodious), 
a  romantically  placed  village  at  the  foot  of  Ingleborough,  with  a 
stream  flowing  through  it  and  abundance  of  foliage  close  round  it. 
Its  great  attractions  to  the  tourist  are  centred  in  Ingleborough 
Cave  and  Ingleborough  mountain,  the  former  of  which  lies  on  the 
way  to  the  latter.  Adjoining  the  village  are  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Ingleborough  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Farrar  family,  who  kindly 
permit  visitors  to  pass  through  their  grounds,  under  the  escort  of 
the  guide,  on  the  way  to  the  cave. 

Ingleborough  Gave  (2s  6d.  for  one,  Is.  each  for  a  number ; 
guide  at  upper  end  of  village  ;  key  of  grounds  at  agents  office  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  village,  second  house  beyond  footbridge)  is  reached 
from  the  far  end  of  the  village,  where  the  scenery  round  the  upper 
bridge  is  very  charming. 

The  public  way  is  to  the  left  at  the  entrance  to  the  drive  ;  then  through 
a  gate  up  a  lane  on  the  right.  The  lane  passes  a/arm  (1  in. ;  lemonade,  etc.), 
whence  a  path  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen  and  reaches  (1J  m.)  the  cave. 

The  drive  winds  up  and  soon  overlooks  an  artificial  lake  in  a 
glen  chiefly  wooded  with  fir.  Then  passing  through  another  gate, 
it  joins  the  public  track,  and  in  another  J  mile  we  are  at  the 
shallow  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  low  down  on  the  left,  in  a 
recess. 

The  cave  was  practically  discovered  in  1837,  though  it  had 
always  been  known  to  the  length  of  nearly  100  yards.  It  now 
extends  nearly  1,000,  the  new  part  consisting  of  a  number  of 
chambers  connected  by  passages.  It  is  much  more  extensive  but 
less  grand  and  impressive  than  Yordas  Cave  (p.  124),  and  hardly 
inferior  to  any  in  its  stalactites. 
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A  little  way  in  we  come  to  a  point  beyond  which  the  temperature 
never  varies.  Here,  in  the  old  part,  notice  the  peculiar  incrustation 
resembling  an  inverted  forest — the  result  of  the  water  having 
ceased  to  flow  in  this  particular  part.  The  new  part,  however,  is 
an  almost  continuous  display  of  gleaming  stalactite  and  stalagmite 
and  beautiful  transparencies,  christened  after  the  external  object 
which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.  Thus  we  have  the  "  beehive," 
the  "  bridecake,"  the  "  elephant's  head  "  and  "legs" — on  opposite 
sides  to  each  other, — etc.,  etc.    One  stalagmite — the  "Jockey's  Cap" 

has  beeo  watched,  with  the  result  that,  to  attain  its  present  size, 
it  is  found  to  have  taken  270  years.  The  loftiest  chamber  is  called 
Pillar  Hull,  from  a  number  of  pillars — caused  by  the  stalactite  and 
stalagmite  having  joined  each  other.  There  is  a  particularly 
fine  one  at  the  far  end.  A  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  a 
shower-bath  in  a  recess  called  the  Abyss. 

W<  next  have  to  crawl  along  almost  on  all-fours  till,  going  to  the 
left  for  a  few  yards,  we  come  to  a  G otitic  Arch,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  "Ladies'  Cushion;"  then  back  past  the  "  Coffee-pot,"  the 
"King of  Bells,"  the  "Flitch  of  Bacon,"  the  "  Chancellor,"— and 
some  very  beautiful-looking  drapery.  At  one  place  there  is  a 
reflection  of  stalactites  reminding  us  of  a  similar  appearance  in 
Cox's  unrivalled  cave  at  Cheddar.  In  this  part  there  are  more 
stalagmites  than  stalactites. 

Issuing  into  day-light  again  we  may  reach  the  top  of  Ingle- 
borough  in  3  miles  (1-J  to  1J  hrs.)  by  way  of  Gaping  Gill  Hole,  a 
fissure  in  the  hill -side,  nearly  350  feet  deep,  and  through  which, 
probably,  the  water  flows  that  re-appears  in  the  cave. 

Hence  make  for  the  ridge,  after  gaining  which  it  is  a  steady  and 
easy  climb  to  the  top-plateau.     For  viae  and  route*  down  seep,  123. 

Route  continued.  From  Clapham  the  Ingleton  branch  ascends 
round  the  dull  side  of  Ingleborough. 

Jng!d0tt. 

Addre**  i — "  Ingleton,  Kirkby  Lonsdale."    Height  above  sea  :— 400  to 

500  ft. 

Railway  Ntafion«  I— Midland,  \  m.  from  centre  of  town  ;  L.  d-  N.  W.,  f  m ; 
the  two  are  half-a-mile  apart  and  connected  by  a  viaduct.  Most  of  the 
trains  run  through  from  one  station  to  the  other. 

Hotel*  i— Ingleborough  (good),  £  m.  from  Midland;  %  m.  from  L.  &  N.  W. 
stations;  bed  and  att.,  2v.  IW.  to  3s.  fW. ;  bkfst.,  If.  6d.  to  2s. ;  din.,  2s  to  4s. 
WkeaUheaf  (smaller),  a  little  higher  up  the  street.  These  two  are  posting 
houses.     Temp.  Hotel  and  Coffer  To  rem. 

I».  O.  open  7-8.  Del.,  7.40  and  6. ;  desp.,  10.25  and  6.5.  No  Sunday  mail. 
Tel.  Off., 8-8;  Sun.,  8-10. 

Pop.  abt.  1,250. 

Ingleton  is  a  large  grey  village  without  interest  in  itself,  except 
for   one   or   two   details   of   its   church ;    it  is,   however,  the   best 
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head-quarters  for  exploring  some  of  the  most  remarkable  lime- 
stone scenery  of  Yorkshire.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Ingleborough, 
which  to  climbers  is  the  most  popular  mountain  of  the  county. 
The  other  attractions  are  caves  and  two  exceedingly  pretty  little 
becks,  which  discourse  the  sweetest  of  music  in  a  succession  of 
waterfalls.  And  here  we  must  give  expression  to  our  one  protest 
against  Ingleton.  Anything  more  vulgar  or  unseemly  than  the 
glaring  placards  which  are  supposed  to  ensure  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  to  the  attractions  of  these  two  becks,  but  in  reality  repel  it, 
is  inconceivable,  and  if  the  village  wishes  to  draw  tourists  as  well 
as  trippers,  the  "  Improvements  Society  "  must,  in  this  case,  begin 
with  itself. 

The  Church,  recently  rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  is  a  plain  battlemented  one  of  the  14th  cent.,  presents  a  neat 
appearance  outside,  but  is  poor  inside  and  disfigured  by  a  wretched 
E.  window.  The  one  noteworthy  object  in  it  is  the  Norman  circular 
Font,  placed  at  the  W.  end.  This  has  a  fine  interlaced  arcade  in 
fourteen  semi-compartments  occupied  by  figures  representing  scenes 
from  both  Testaments  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  grotesque 
heads.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  W.  arch  are  traces  of  an  old  fresco. 
The  new  reredos  has  a  copy  of  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper." 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  notice  the  iron  ring,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  bull- 
baiting. 

Thornton  Church,  1  m.  away  on  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale  road,  has  three 
Norman  bays,  and  a  fine  14th  cent,  tower  with  trefoil-headed  niches.  The 
rest  has  been  rebuilt.  Close  by  are  the  stocks  and  a  good  old-fashioned  «, 
the  "Marton  Arms"  (1679). 

Sire  #alls. 


A  walk  of  from  4^  to  5  miles  will  enable  the  visitor  to  see  the  full 
beauty  of  the  two  becks — the  Doe  or  Da le,  and  the  Tiviss  or  Greet 
— locally  and  sensibly  known  as  the  Thornton  and  Ingleton  Becks 
respectively.  Between  them  there  is  about  a  mile's  walk  over  a 
low  ridge.  Eefreshment  may  be  had  at  Beezleij  Farm  (If  m.)  and 
opposite  Pecca  Falls.  A  charge  of  threepence  each  person  is  made 
for  the  whole  round,  the  walks  having  been  constructed  by  a  com- 
pany. Of  course  rain,  more  or  less,  is  required  to  set  off  the 
waterfalls. 

(a)     Up  Ingleton  and  doivn  Thornton  Beck. 

Starting  from  just  below  the  Ingleborough  Hotel,  keep  the 
nearest  path  to  the  river-side  ;  or  you  may  start  up  the  street  and, 
taking  the  Hawes  road  at  the  fork,  diverge -to  the  left  along  a  track 
that  begins  half-a-mile  from  the  hotel.  The  former  is  the  nearer 
route.  By  it  you  reach  the  entrance-gate  to  the  walks  in  half-a- 
mile.     In  another  J  mile,  at  a  quarry,  the  track  forks,  the  lower 
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branch  dropping  to  and  crossing  the  stream  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
the  upper  ascending  some  steps.  Keep  to  the  latter.  The  beauty 
of  the  glen  begins  hereabouts.  Two  falls — the  upper  called  the 
Snow  Fall — specially  attract  the  eye.  After  going  round  another 
quarry  a  second  footbridge  is  reached.  From  it  the  scene  is  most 
picturesque.  The  ravine  has  become  very  narrow,  scarcely  leaving 
room  for  the  stream,  which  in  iiood-time  has  worn  and  hollowed 
out  the  rocks.  The  sides  and  tops  of  the  impending  crags  are 
clothed  with  evergreen  and  other  trees.  Just  above  the  bridge  the 
channel  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards  wide.  This  is  the 
Baxengill  Gorge. 

The  path  is  now  carried  on  along  the  brink  of  the  abyss  to  a 
third  bridge,  above  which  is  a  small  pool.  The  view  hence  down  the 
gorge  is  very  striking.  In  places  the  rocks  that  flank  it  almost 
meet,  and  the  trees  from  either  side  intertwine  their  branches, 
chequering  the  torrent  below  with  light  and  shade. 

Crossing  the  third  bridge,  we  come  to  a  more  open  and  winding 
part  of  the  channel  with  a  succession  of  falls  over  rough  ledges  of 
rock,  the  water  tumbling  in  all  directions.  The  effect  of  the  sudden 
curves  where  the  rock  has  successfully  withstood  the  force  of  the 
stream  is  very  fine.  For  hundreds  of  yards  the  water  knows 
scarcely  a  moment's  peace.  The  chief  fall — Beezley  Head — is 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  almost  continuous  rapid.  The  water  falls 
somewhat  alter  the  manner  of  the  spreading  folds  of  a  shawl,  over 
a  shelving  rock  fifteen  feet  high.  Below,  its  rush  is  stayed  for  a 
few  yards  in  a  pool,  perhaps  30  feet  deep. 

From  Beezley  Farm  (750  ft.),  wdiich  is  close  by,  we  cross  the  low 
ridge  (finger-post),  on  the  top  of  which  is  Thistle  Hall  Farm  (850  ft.). 

Hence  Ingleton  may  be  reached  by  direct  road  in  1J  miles. 

Proceeding  northwards  along  a  lane,  we  soon  come  to  a  path  on 
the  left  leading  down  to  a  wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  rival  Twiss 
(Thornton)  Beck,  which,  however,  has  not  at  this  height  (800 /£.) 
assumed  its  full  beauty.  Here  it  is  a  pretty  but  ordinary  stream 
running  through  open  country.  The  footpath  starts  from  the 
bridge  along  the  far  side  of  the  water,  at  the  first  bend  in  which  is 
a  picturesque  spot  called  Raven  Ray.  To  see  it  properly  you 
diverge  a  little  from  the  path.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  impetuous 
part  of  the  beck  and  consists  of  a  number  of  rock-ledges,  over 
which  the  water  falls,  as  if  down  a  flight  of  steps,  between  broken, 
impending  cliffs.     A  furlong  or  so  below  it  is 

Thornton  Foss,  the  most  genuine  fall  of  the  series  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  limestone  formation.  The  stream 
has  at  some  time  cut  its  way  through  the  upper  part  of  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  rock,  which  still  remains  sheer  on  both  sides,  and 
now  tumbles  without  interruption  down  the  lower  30  feet  of  it  into 
a   deep   pool.      The  breach   made  in  the   wall   is  of  considerable 
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width.  Beside  it  a  little  subsidiary  fall  is  eating  its  way  through 
the  rocky  wall.  The  force  occurs  in  comparatively  open  country 
and  is  well  seen.     It  is  quite  safe  to  stand  beneath  it. 

Below  Thornton  Foss  the  character  of  the  stream  changes  and 
the  Pecca  Falls,  which  you  come  to  at  once,  are  a  succession  of 
turbulent  rushes  through  a  very  picturesque  gorge.  One  of  them 
is  a  kind  of  miniature  copy  of  Corra  Linn  on  the  Clyde,  occurring 
just  at  a  contracted  bend  of  the  beck  and  pouring  down  as  if  from 
an  overcharged  spout.  There  are  four  or  five  falls  hereabouts — 
still  more  after  heavy  rain,  and  the  view  from  the  footbridge  below 
the  last  one  is  charming  both  ways. 

Across  the  ridge  from  here,  above  the  disused  quarries,  you  can  gain  in  J  m. 
a  road  at  a  point  a  mile  N.  of  Thornton  {p.  120)  and  so  return  to  Ingleton, 
but  the  route  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  path  we  are  describing. 

At  Pecca  Falls  a  lady  lost  her  life  in  1885,  and  a  general  word  of  caution 
against  carelessness  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Below  Pecca  Falls  you  may  either  cross  the  stream  and  pursue  the 
lower  path  direct  into  Sivillabottom,  on  entering  which  you  re-cross 
it,  or  you  may  ascend  to  Constitution  Hill,  a  commanding  eminence 
from  which  the  path  zig-zags  down  again  into  the  same  defile.  For 
both  these  places  see  below.  From  Swillabottom  you  emerge  by 
a  flight  of  wooden  steps  and  soon,  after  crossing  a  meadow,  dis- 
figured with  the  Titanic  placards  already  referred  to,  enter  the 
main  road  close  to  Ingleton  bridge.  For  the  L.  &  N.  W.  station  go 
under  the  railway  bridge  ;  for  the  Midland  cross  the  river. 

(b)  Up  Thornton  and  down  Ingleton  Glen.  Crossing  the 
bridge  and  entering  the  placarded  field,  you  reach  the  pay-gate  and 
at  once  enter  the  lovely  glen  of  Swillabottom,  which  displays  very 
effectively  that  class  of  scenery  of  which  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire  is 
the  finest  exponent  in  the  country.  The  hills  and  rocks,  with  ivy, 
yew,  fir  and  other  trees  covering  the  steep  slopes  and  springing  up 
rom  every  crevice  in  the  cliffs,  confine  a  rich  brown  stream  to  the 
narrowest  of  limits.  This  gorge  extends  about  half-a-mile  and 
towards  its  end  there  is  a  choice  of  routes  : — (a)  Cross  the  stream 
by  a  footbridge  and  keep  the  other  side  to  Pecca  Falls,  f  m.  (b, 
more  interesting)  Ascend  the  zigzag  path  to  Constitution  Hill, 
whence  is  a  beautiful  view — the  glen  below  and  Ingleborough  on 
the  sky-line.  Hence  the  track  descends  and  rejoins  the  low-level 
route  at  the  foot  of  the  Pecca  Falls,  which,  together  with  the  route 
on  to  Thornton  Foss,  Raven  Ray  and  across  the  ridge  to  Beezley 
Farm,  are  fully  described  in  the  route  taken  the  reverse  way  (above). 

Ascent  of  Ingleborough,  7 J  m.  there  and  back  ;  3-4  hrs. 

The  ascent  of  Ingleborough  from  this  side  is  quite  easy  and,  in 
the  last  part,  rather  tedious.  The  chief  scarp  of  the  mountain 
looks  northwards,  and  in  that  direction  the  descent  is  at  first  very 
steep  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  heathy  slope,  very  rough  over 
broken   limestone   terraces   into    the   Hawes    road.      Southwards, 
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Ingleborough  Cave  may  easily  be  reached  from  the  summit  in  f  to 
1  hour,  but  westward,  to  Horton-in-Eibblesdale,  the  going  is  very 
tedious. 

The  half-way  house  in  the  ascent  is  the  little  farm  of  Crina 
Bottom,  where  light  refreshment  may  be  had. 

Go  up  the  main  street  of  the  village  from  the  hotel  and  along 
the  Hawes  road  for  J  mile — 150  yards  beyond  the  divergence  of 
the  Settle  road  ;  then  follow  a  rough  cart-track  on  the  right  across 
a  common,  bearing  slightly  to  the  left  of  a  line  of  wall  and,  when 
the  wall  strikes  away,  keeping  straight  on  to  a  gate  in  the  corner 
of  the  common,  which  leads  into  an  enclosed  lane  (f  in.)  Follow 
this  lane  to  its  end,  a  little  beyond  which  you  make  a  slight  descent 
to  Crina  Bottom  (2  m.,  1,200  ft.).  The  summit  with  its  steep 
northern  scarp  is  now  in  full  view,  and  by  taking  a  direction 
slightly  to  the  right  of  it  you  will  avoid  the  steeper  part  in  the  last 
few  hundred  yards.  Crina  Bottom  is  a  grassy  little  glade  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathy  moor.  Above  it,  on  the  left,  rises  a  broken 
terrace  or  platform  of  limestone  rock  called  White  Scars,  with 
dwarf  firs  growing  out  of  it. 

The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  tedious  and  trackless  until  you 
breast  the  ridge  some  way  south  of  the  highest  plateau  and  enter  a 
path  at  right  angles,  which  soon  brings  you  to  the  top. 

The  top  of  Ingleborough  is  an  almost  flat  area  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  best  views  are,  of  course,  from  its  edges,  and 
near  the  Ingleton  side  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  cairn.  Looking 
down,  we  see  the  twro  bosky  glens  of  the  Twiss  and  the  Doe  that 
unite  at  Ingleton  ;  the  railway  with  its  stations  and,  beyond  it, 
across  the  Lune  valley,  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Lake  District 
mountains  from  Black  Combe  and  the  Coniston  Old  Man  to  Scafell 
and  Helvellyn.  Scafell  Pike  and  Scafell,  the  loftiest  English  sum- 
mits, as  seen  from  here  assert  their  pre-eminence.  The  contour  of 
these  fells  contrasts  strongly  with  the  tame,  slightly  undulating  line 
of  the  Yorkshire  fells  visible  to  the  north  and  east.  Boldest  and 
nearest,  except  Whernside  (which  rises  forty  feet  higher  than  our 
stand-point),  is  Pen-y-ghent  six  miles  away  and  due  east.  To  the 
right  of  the  latter  we  see  Bibblesdale  and  the  Midland  railway 
descending  to  Settle.  Southward  Pendle  Hill  is  the  conspicuous 
height.  South-wrest  lies  the  valley  of  the  Lune  with  Hornby  Castle 
in  its  midst.  Lancaster  Castle  and  and  Morecambe  Bay  may  also 
be  seen  and,  possibly,  Fleetwood. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  plateau  there  is  a  very  pretty  view 
down  to  Chapel-le-dale — a  verdant,  woody  relief  to  a  good  deal  of 
surrounding  barrenness.  Close  to  it  is  Weathercote  Cave,  not 
visible,  and  more  to  the  right — a  striking  feature — the  Kibble  Head 
viaduct  of  the  Midland  railway. 

The  top  of  Ingleborough  is  composed  of  millstone  grit,  capping  the  lime- 
stone of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  mountain  consists.  There  are  now  and 
again  traces  of  an  old  earthwork  all  round  the  summit  plateau,  and,  on  the 
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S.  and  S.W.  sides  especially,  remains  of  hut-dwellings — little  piles  of  loose 
stones  arranged  in  a  circular  shape,  each  of  course  with  its  opening.  Nine- 
teen of  these  have  been  counted. 

To  tlescend  to  Clapha.111  go  southward  along  the  ridge,  but  in  \  m.  or 
so  bear  S.E.  down  to  Craping  Oill  Hole  (1J  m.),  thence  on  past  Ingle- 
borough  Cave,  and  along  the  valley  as  described  on  p.  118  to  the  village  (4  m.). 
The  station  is  1§  m.  beyond  the  village.  The  key  of  the  cavern  is  kept  at  the 
village. 

To  reach  Cliapel-le-Dale  and  Weathercote  Cave  direct  from  the 
top  requires  care.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  keep  along  the  ridge  north-west- 
wards for  about  1J  miles  and  then  to  descend  directly  to  them  (abt.  3£  m. 
in  all).  Another  and  more  direct  route  is  by  a  rocky  little  break — not  the 
first — in  the  cliff -line  about  \  m.  from  the  top.  Scrambling  down  this  you 
continue  over  comparatively  level  moor  near  a  wall,  and  then  have  another 
scramble  down  a  limestone  scar,  which  drops  to  pastures  bordering  on  the 
high-road,  entered  J  m.  short  of  the  Hill  Inn,  a  welcome  house  of  call 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Weathercote  Cave  lies  left  of  the  road  and 
a  finger-post  directs  to  it  {see  below). 

Ingleton  to  Weathercote  Cave,  4  m.,  (Hill  Inn,  a  little 
beyond  the  cave).  This  cave  is  a  little  way  to  the  left,  off  the 
Hawes  road.  The  admission  is  Is.  each.  A  rickety  stair  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  fall.  The  water,  after  a  long  underground  course, 
bursts  out  of  the  perpendicular  rock  and  falls  70  feet  into  a  basin, 
whence  it  escapes  through  a  very  narrow  chasm.  It  is  a  scene 
which  is  very  well  worth  visiting — unique  in  England. 

The  road  onward  passes  the  Hill  Inn,  and  reaches  (6  m.)  Ribble- 
head  Station  (inn),  between  which  and  Hawes  are  (7Jra.)  Gear- 
stones  Inn  and  (11  m.)  Newby  Head  Inn.  The  summit-level 
(1,420 /£.)  is  reached  at  Newby  Head,  whence  the  road  is  not  very 
interesting.     Haives  is  5J  miles  further. 

Ingleton  to  Yordas  Cave,  4J  m. ;  and  Dent,  10^.  Yordas 
Cave  and  the  descent  to  Dentdale  are  the  attractions  of  this  route, 
which  is  otherwise  dull.  The  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  at 
Thornton  church  (p.  120),  but  pedestrians  will  probably  follow 
the  Thornton  Beck  (p.  122)  for  2  miles,  past  Thornton  Force  and  the 
bridge  that  leads  over  the  hill  to  Ingleton  Beck.  Do  not  cross  this 
bridge,  but  continue  by  the  river-side  into  the  road  (J  m.  ahead) 
from  Thornton.  A  little  above  this  the  river-bed  becomes,  except 
after  very  heavy  rain,  dry.  The  guide  to  Yordas  Cave  is  to  be  met 
with  at  Braida  Garth,  a  little  way  off  the  road,  to  the  right. 
Hence,  over  the  fields  and  across  the  river-bed,  we  rejoin  the  road 
and  (1  m.  from  the  farm)  turn  up  to  a  little  wooded  hollow  on  the 
left,  in  which  lies  the  cave. 

Yordas  Cave  (Is.  6d.  for  one;  less  each  for  a  party)  is  in  one 
respect  the  best  in  Yorkshire.  There  is  not  too  much  of  it,  and 
what  there  is  is  traversable  without  stooping.  A  lofty  chamber  dis- 
plays a  number  of  stalactite  incrustations  and  ends  in  a  splendid 
alcove,  down  which  rushes  a  torrent.  The  chief  "  resemblances  " 
are  :— The  "  White  Bear  "  and  the  "  Brown  Bear,"  the  "  Coat  of 
Mail,"  the  "  Barn's  Head  "  and  "Eagle,"  the  "Belfry,"  the  "Flitch 
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of  Bacon,"  the  "Bishop's  Throne,"  and  the  "Chapter-House." 
Altogether  Yordas  Cave  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the 
kingdom,  ranking  with  the  vast  ones  in  the  Castleton  district  of  the 
Derbyshire  Peak. 

Returning,  you  may  ascend  the  hill  diagonally  and  pass,  just  to  the  left  of 
a  faint  cart-road,  about  opposite  Braida  Garth,  Jingle  Pot  and  Routen 
Hole,  two  deep  rents  close  together  in  the  fell-side.  At  the  bottom  of  them 
rushes  a  beck,  elsewhere  hidden  till  it  helps  lower  down  to  swell  the  Thornton 
Beck.  These  rifts,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  very  lovely — for 
one  reason,  because  the  ferns  are  inaccessible. 

Hence,  if  you  climb  the  hill,  you  get  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  District 
mountains. 

From  Yordas  the  ridge  is  easily  crossed  to  Weathercote  Cave  (3  m.). 
The  road  onward  attains  1,431  feet,  2  miles  beyond  Yordas,  and 
thence  the  steep  descent  to  Dent  (p.  76)  affords  a  lovely  view  of 
the  dale. 
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Approaches  : — (a)  From  Darlington,  15  m.  About  6  trains  a  day  in  35-40 
min.  Except  for  a  few  yards  beyond  Gainford  (8  ra.),  where  it  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  Tees,  this  line  is  wholly  in  Durham.  It  ascends  from  a  little 
above  sea-level  to  a  height  of  600  feet,  traversing  an  agricultural  district  of  no 
special  interest  to  the  tourist. 

(b)  From  Tcbay,  35  m.,  or  Penrith,  48.  These  routes  meet  at  Kirkby 
Stephen,  23  m.  distant  from  Barnard  Castle.  Here  the  ascent  to  Stainmoor 
begins,  and  between  the  next  station  Barras  and  Bowes  the  line  attains  a 
height  of  1,400  feet,  the  greatest  elevation  reached  by  any  railway  in  England, 
except  perhaps  the  Abergavenny  and  Cardiff  line  in  Monmouthshire,  and  only 
exceeded  in  Scotland  by  the  Highland  at  Drumochter,  between  Blair  Athole 
and  Kingussie. 

From  Penrith  to  Kirkby  Stephen  the  line  threads  the  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Eden,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  Pennine  Chain,  of 
which  Crossfell  (2,892)  is  the  principal  height,  and  crossing  the  Midland  route 
to  Scotland  at  Appleby. 

From  Tcbay  {Ref.-rm.),  on  the  main  line  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  to  Scotland,  the 
line  ascends  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lune  to  Ravenstonedale  (6  m.),  whence  it 
follows  a  tributary  of  the  Eden  to  Kirkby  Stephen.  Approaching  Smardale 
(10  m.)  it  winds  through  a  narrow  and  picturesque  glen,  and  passes  under  the 
Midland  main  line. 

Kirkby  Stephen  (Stations  : — North  Eastern,  1  m.  S.  of  town  ; 
Midland,  If.  Hotels  in  town: — King's  Arms,  Black  Bull;  at  N.  E. 
Station,  Croglin  Castle.  Pop.,  1,650.  Market  day,  Mon.)  is  a 
pleasant  spacious  little  Westmorland  town,  3  miles  from  the  York- 
shire border  and  550  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  good  starting-place 
for  the  pedestrian  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Yorkshire  dales  from  the 
north,  and  has  very  fair  inn  accommodation. 

Just  under  the  second  bridge,  east  of  the  N.  E.  Station,  reached  by  a  short 
road  from  opposite  the  inn,  or  by  a  direct  road  from  the  town  (  1  m.)  there  is  a 
little  river-bit.  The  Eden,  tumbling  through  huge  masses  of  fissured  rock 
— mostly  in  slabs — forms  a  succession  of  cataracts,  the  narrowest  fissure  and 
the  chief  fall  being  just  below  the  bridge.  There  is  a  stile  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge. 

On  a  slope  above  and  beyond  the  N.  E.  Station  a  very  geometrical  Park 
has  recently  been  opened. 

Kirkby  Stephen  to  Swale  Dale  or  Hawes. 

Keld,  11  m. ;  Thwaite,  13  (  —  Hawes,  20) ;  Muker,  14  (  —  Askrigg,  20) ;  Reeth, 
23 ;  Richmond,  33. 

Small  inns  at  Keld,  Thwaite,  Muker,  Reeth. 

Road  driveable  to  all  places  named. 

This  is  an  interesting  route  for  pedestrians  either  to  Hawes,  over  the  Butter- 
tubs  Pass  beyond  Thwaite,  or  to  Askrigg  across  the  hill  from  Muker.  Like 
most  valleys  Swale  Dale  appears  to  greater  advantage  when  entered  from  its 
lower  end,  at  Richmond.  The  accommodation  on  the  way  is  of  a  very  humble 
character.  Muker,  which  figures  in  capital  letters  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  is 
the  most  woe-begone  of  villages. 

Turning  left  from  the  S.  end  of  Kirkby  Stephen  or  crossing  into 
the  same  road  from  the  N.  E.  Station,  we  cross  first  the  Eden  just  over 
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the  fall  above  described  ;  then  the  railway  by  the  second  bridge  east 
of  the  station  :  and  at  Nateby  (1J  m.,pub.-ho.)  turn  left,  beginning 
a  steep  and  long  ascent  at  once.  As  we  climb,  the  retrospect  over 
the  Eden  valley  becomes  very  beautiful ;  there  is  also  a  fine  and 
much  wilder  view  S.  E.  over  the  Midland  railway  to  Wild  Boar  Fell, 
which  is  well  scarped  on  the  near  side.  Then,  after  a  short  stretch 
of  level  ground,  comes  an  ascent,  steeper  than  ever,  to  the  highest 
part  of  our  route — the  watershed  between  the  E-^en  and  the  Swale. 
Here  is  level  ground  again.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  J  mile  or  so  short  of  the  cairn  which  marks  the  summit 
(1,698 /t.). 

Beyond  this  the  way  is  dreary  for  several  miles  of  gradual  descent 
between  green  hills  with  swampy  bottoms.  Two  miles  short 
of  Keld  (the  "Spring")  the  road  crosses  the  Swale,  here  in  its 
infancy. 

Keld  (1,050  ft.  ;  Inn,  Cathole,  comfortable  in  a  small  way),  is  a 
small  village  under  the  isolated  limestone  height  of  Kisdon  (1,636/t.). 
From  it  the  road  and  river  part  company  to  meet  again  at  Muker, 
the  road  going  round  the  west,  and  the  river  the  east  side  of  Kis- 
don.    For  details  see  p.  86. 

The  river-path  to  'Jfliikci*  follows  the  S.  side  of  the  stream,  passing,  just 
below  Keld,  Kisdon  Force  (25/*.),  below  which  is  a  ravine.  On  the  hill-side, 
to  the  left,  is  Crackpot  Hall.  Then,  1£  ra.,  we  cross  to  the  E.  side  of  the  river, 
recrossing  §  m.  further,  £  m.  short  of  Muker. 

Thwaite  (Joiner's  Arms)  is  a  little  village  two  miles  S.  of  Keld, 
at  the  foot  of  Great  Slimmer  Fell  (2,340  ft. ;  3J  miles  E.)  and  itself 
900  feet  up.  The  fells  about  here  are  poor  in  outline  and  do  not 
repay  the  climber  his  exertion.  The  passes,  however,  are  interest- 
ing, and  traversed  by  very  fair  mountain  roads  passable  by  light 
carriages.     Best  of  them  is  the  "  Buttertubs  "  to  Hawes  (seep.  87). 

For  Hawcs  see  p.  74 ;  Tliwaite  to  Richmond,  p.  79. 

Kirkby  Stephen  to  Barnard  Castle.  (Route  continued 
from  p.  126).  The  line  winds  up,  affording  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
town  below  on  the  left,  and  crossing  (4Jm.)  the  beautiful  glen  of  the 
Belah.  The  view  northwards  over  the  rich  and  varied  slopes  of 
the  Eden  valley,  rising  to  the  Pennine  moorlands,  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  extensive. 

From  Barras  (6*  m. ;  1,100  /*. ;  Slip  Inn,  \  m,  from  station)  there  is  a 
mountain-road  to  Keeth  in  Swaledale  {p.  85)  by  Arkengarth.  Distance, 
16  m. ;  summit,  1,620  ft.,  4  m.  from  Barras.  Not  very  interesting.  Inns  at  Tan 
Hill,  6  m.,  and  Arkengarthdale,  12.    See  also  p.  86. 

From  Barras  the  line  continues  to  ascend  steeply  for  nearly  4 
miles  to  its  summit-level  (1,378  ft.),  where  it  enters  Yorkshire. 
Thence  we  drop  450  feet  in  6  miles  to  Bowes  (17  m.,  p.  133), 
famous  as  containing  the  original  of  "  Dotheboys  Hall."  Then, 
as  we  approach  Barnard  Castle,  the  scenery  again  becomes 
interesting.  Crossing  Deepdale  (20  m.)  with  a  fine  glimpse  down 
into  the  wooded  dell  in  both  directions,  we  see,  away  to  the  right, 
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the  town,  emphasized  by  its  old  castle  and  the  modern  Bowes 
Institute.  Beyond  (21  m.)  Lartington  the  Middleton-on-Tees 
branch  comes  in  on  the  left,  just  short  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tees, 
whence  the  view  up  and  down  stream  is  very  striking ;  then, 
crossing  a  little  tributary  glen,  thickly  wooded,  we  reach  (23  m.) 
Barnard  Castle.  The  station  (Temp,  ref.-rm.)  is  well  up  above 
the  town,  f  m.  from  the  centre. 

§5  swart*    (Kaatle. 

Hotel : — Kings'  Arms,  in  main  street,  1  ra.  from  station,  good  family  and 
commercial ;  Thompson's  Temp.,  in  street  leading  down  to  river ;  lodgings. 

JPost  Office  beyond  and  left  of  Market  House.  Open,  7-8.30 ;  Sun.,  8-10. 
Chief  despatch,  5.30  and  8  p.m.  Sun.,  about  5.45.  Delivery,  7.35. ;  Sun.,  9.55. 
Tel.  Off.,  8-8  ;  Sun.,  8-10. 

Pop.  4,544.    Market  I>ay  i—Wed. 

Height  above  sea  : — 600 ft. 

Besides  the  intrinsic  interest  centred  in  its  castle,  Barnard 
Castle  claims  the  tourist's  attention  as  the  most  convenient  spot 
from  which  to  explore  Upper  Teesdale,  with  its  tributary  glens, 
the  beauties  of  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Caldron  Snout, 
20  miles  above,  to  its  junction  with  the  Greta,  4  miles  below  the 
town.   Otherwise  the  surrounding  scenery  is  of  a  commonplace  order. 

The  Castle  (fee,  opt.)  is  situated  between  the  main  street  and 
the  river,  and  is  reached  through  the  yard  of  the  King's  Head.  It 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  founded  by  Bernard 
Baliol,  whose  father  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  taken 
his  share  of  the  royal  gifts  distributed  after  the  famous  raid  on  the 
North.  "  Castle  Barnard  "  it  is  called  by  Leland,  who  also  writes 
"  It  standeth  stately  upon  Teese." 

From  the  Baliols  the  Castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
on  the  occasion,  in  1293,  of  John  Baliol  breaking  away  from 
his  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  Fourteen  years  later,  however,  that 
monarch  made  over  the  whole  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Baliols  to  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  through  whose 
descendant,  Anne  of  Warwick,  they  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  of  Richard  Neville,  the  king-maker.  By  the  marriage  of 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Richard  III.,*  the  Castle  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown  and  remained  in  possession  thereof  till, 
during  the  "  Rising  of  the  North  in  1569,"  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland.  For  eleven  days  the 
garrison  held  out  under  Sir  George  Bowes,  who  then  capitulated 
and  marched  out  with  honours. 

*  "  Richard's  cognisance,  the  boar,  still  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  town 
and  fortress,  and  many  figures  in  relief  of  a  boar  passant  taken  from  the 
Castle  are  fixed  in  the  houses." — Timbs. 
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Sixty  years  later  the  Castle  was  bought  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
held  it  during  the  Civil  War,  and  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  existing  remains  cover  nearly  seven  acres,  with  a  natural 
defence  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides,  where  the  rock  rises  to  a  height 
of  50  feet,  and  protected  on  the  other  sides  by  a  moat,  in  most 
places  filled  up.  There  are  traces  of  four  enclosures,  the  chief 
one  being  the  S.  Court,  the  walls  of  which  rise  finely  above  the 
Tees.  From  an  opening  called  Richard  the  Third's  Window  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
stream,  somewhat  marred  by  the  gas-works,  weir,  and  thread-mill 
close  beneath.  In  the  background  is  the  railway  viaduct.  More 
picturesque  is  the  prospect  from  the  narrow  deep-splayed  windows 
of  the  Keep,  or  BalioVs  Toiver,  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  This 
tower  is  50  feet  high  by  45  in  diameter,  and  its  walls  are  9  or  10 
feet  thick.  Above  the  basement  are  three  stories,  the  first  of  which 
has  a  very  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  almost  flat  stone-vaulting. 
The  other  stories  are  reached  by  a  stair  within  the  wall.  Near  at 
hand  is  Brackenbury's  Tower,  containing  a  large  vault  or  dungeon 
entered  from  the  top. 

The  rest  of  the  enclosure  consists  of  orchards  and  gardens. 

We  forbear  quoting  Scott's  fanciful  description  of  the  view  from 
the  castle  ("  Eokeby,"  Canto  II.),  because  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  objects  therein  mentioned  are  to  be  seen. 

The  Parish  Church,  St.  Mary's,  thoroughly  restored  in  1868, 
is  mostly  Perp.,  but  has  a  Norman  doorway  with  tooth-ornament. 

Opposite  the  King's  Head,  where,  by  the  way,  Dickens  stayed  while  he  was 
working  up  Nicholas  "  Nickleby,"  is  a  watchmaker's  shop  with  a  small  clock- 
face  on  it.  The  sign  bears  the  name  "  Humphreys,"  and  this  suggested  the 
title  of  the  novelist's  next  volume,  "  Humphrey  Clinker."  The  author  also 
threw  in  a  word  for  the  beer  at  the  King's  Head. 

Notice  also  the  octagonal  lTIarket  House,  bearing  date  1747. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  town,  on  the  E.  side,  is  the  Bowes 
Museum,  a  palatial  structure,  in  the  Eenaissance  style.  (Adm., 
M.,  W.,  F. ;  enclose  envelope  to  the  curator).  It  is  300  feet  in  length, 
and  18  years  were  occupied  in  its  construction.  It  contains  more 
than  300  pictures. 

Beyond  the  Museum  is  the  North -Eastern  County  School,  opened 
in  1886,  and  possessing  accommodation  for  300  boarders.  The  simplicity  of 
its  style  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Museum. 

The  Cleveland  "Walks  Flats  wind  about  through  a  very 
pretty  wood  laid  out  with  paths  along  the  river-side,  and  up  a  litttle 
tributary  dell — Percy  Beck — which  leads  up  to  the  station.  You 
can  either  enter  them  by  a  footpath  on  the  right  as  you  come 
out  of  the  station, — crossing  almost  at  once  two  step-stiles,  at  the 
first  of  which  turn  right— or  you  may  descend  to  it  from  the  top  of 
the  main  street.  The  walk  is  continued  up  the  river-side  to  and 
beyond  the  railway  viaduct ;  also  under  the  Percy  viaduct  to  Har- 
Yorkshire— Pt.  II.  K 
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mire  Bridge  on  the  high  road,  1£  miles  from  the  town.     In  this 
direction  there  are  several  paths — one  recently  made. 

Deepdale  and  Lartington.  A  pretty  circular  walk  of  6-7 
miles,  2J  of  which  may  be  saved  by  taking  train  at  Lartington 
station.  Deepdale  is  one  of  those  little  tributary  glens  which 
charm  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  as  he  looks  down  upon  them  from 
the  line  between  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Barnard  Castle. 

From  the  main  street  descend  to  the  river  and  cross  it  by  the 
Lartington  road,  which  goes  off  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 
After  crossing  the  Deepdale  beck  (J  m.)  you  diverge  to  the  left 
and  pass  the  rifle-range.  The  path  ascends  a  bit ;  then  drops  to 
the  streamlet,  and  follows  it  all  the  way  to  the  railway-viaduct,  a 
mile  or  so  short  of  which  it  passes  a  granite  block,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Pray,  whence  cam'st  thou  a  stranger  in  the  land  ? 

What  stopped  thy  progress  in  this  pleasant  dell  ? 
Wert  thou  from  Shap  and  brought  by  fairy  hand, 

As  felspar  crystals  mark  thee  from  that  fell  ? 
How  cam'st  thou  here,  what  bore  thee  on  thy  way  ? 

Wert  thou  by  glacier  or  by  water  driven  ? 
I'm  now  thy  lord,  and  here  thou  long  shalt  stay, 

To  raise  our  thoughts  and  praise  the  God  of  Heaven. 

Bead  in  the  light  of  the  following  remarks  on  the  parallel  Greta 
valley  in  Phillips'  Yorkshire,  these  lines  are  interesting.  He 
writes  :  "  The  line  of  country  drained  by  the  Greta  deserves  the 
"  attention  of  the  geologist  for  another  reason — this  being  the  great 
"  line  of  transport  of  the  '  erratic  blocks  '  from  the  Cumberland 
"  Alps  toward  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  one  of  the  strangest 
"  phenomena  of  physical  geography.  Some  of  these  blocks  may 
'•'  in  fact  be  traced  from  their  parent  mountains  of  Shap  and 
"  Carrock,  across  Edendale  to  Brough,  and  up  the  slope  toward  the 
"  summit  of  Stainmoor." 

Further  on  the  track  is  bad,  but  the  scenery  very  pretty, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  viaduct,  wrhich  is  a  light  iron 
structure  spanning  the  ravine  at  a  great  height.  Fir  and  beech 
predominate  among  the  trees,  above  which  rise  the  Catcastle  Bocks. 
Half-a-mile  beyond  the  viaduct  the  glen  splits  into  two  (pretty 
falls  on  left  branch),  and  a  little  further  we  bend  to  the  right  and, 
passing  a  large  fishpond,  reach  Lartington  by  footpath  in  1 J 
miles.  Lartington  Hall,  a  large  plain-looking  mansion,  dates  in 
part  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In  the  cemetery,  near  it,  is  a 
Mortuary  Chapel  containing  some  beautiful  sculptures.  The  direct 
road  hence  to  Barnard  Castle  is  featureless. 
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Distances.— To  Greta  Bridge,  by  road,  4  m.;  by  path  along  the  Tees,  4|  > 
Carriage  there  and  back,  5s  or  6s.,  plus  driver. 
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Hotel  (Morritt  Arms)  at  Greta  Bridge. 

This  excursion  should  be  made  on  foot  if  possible,  and  pedes- 
trians may  with  advantage  extend  it  to  "  Brignall  Banks  "  and  as 
far  up  the  Greta  as  they  choose,  either  returning  direct  to  Barnard 
Castle  or  joining  the  railway  at  Bowes.  The  Morritt  Arms  is  a 
roomy  old-fashioned  inn,  and  the  only  place  of  refreshment  on  the 
route. 

The  carriage-route  on  leaving  the  town  passes  the  Bowes 
Museum  and  the  County  School  and  descends  to  Abbey  Bridge 
(1J  m.)i  by  which  it  crosses  the  Tees.  Pedestrians  will  best  reach 
t'lis  point  by  passing  through  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of 
the  church  and  descending  at  once  to  the  river-side  by  a  good 
path  (left)  across  a  field ;  then  by  a  lane  past  a  mill  or  two, 
where  the  river  flows  first  over  an  artificial,  then  over  a  natural  weir, 
beyond  which  the  path  is  through  a  wood-fringed  meadow,  whence 
the  back-view  up-stream  is  striking.  Then  we  ascend  to  the  road  a 
little  short  of  the  bridge,  and  going  a  few  yards  back  towards 
Barnard  Castle,  get  a  good  view  of  Eglistone  Abbey  on  the  S 
side  of  the  stream. 

Abbey  or  New  Bridge  (toll,  %d.)  consists  of  a  lofty  single 
arch  with  battlemented  parapets.  It  commands  a  short  but  lovely 
vista  up  stream,  with  — from  the  end — Barnard  Castle  church 
supplying  an  effective  back-ground.  In  the  other  direction  the 
view  extends  for  about  J  mile  down  a  rocky  gorge  of  the  stream 
richly  bordered  with  wood.  After  rain  it  fully  realizes  Scott's 
description  : — 

"  Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 

Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 

Nor  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand  bed  here, 

Nor  clay  mound  checks  his  fierce  career  ; 

Condemn'd  to  mine  a  channel'd  way 

O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey." 

As  to  the  "  marble  grey,"  the  river  bed  is  limestone  from  this 
point  to  the  inflowing  of  the  Greta. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge  it  is  about  250  yards  back  to  ICglistone 
Abbey,  a  picturesque  but  bare-looking  ruin,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  cent.,  when  it  was  founded  from  a  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  for  monks  of  the  Premonstratentian  order.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  with  eastern  aisles,  and  is  mostly  E.  E.  in  style, 
though  the  W.  window,  which  seems  to  have  been  moved  out  of  the  centre, 
is  Dec,  and  the  E.,  with  five  lights  and  four  plain  mullions,  Perp.  On  the  S. 
side  the  windows  form  triple  lancets  under  one  arch. 

The  W.  wall  of  the  S.  transept  has  two  Dec.  mullionless  windows,  and  the 
chancel  has  E.  E.  windows — those  on  the  S.  shewing  tooth-ornament  on  the 
outside.    It  also  contains  two  piscinas  and  aumbries. 

About  the  centre  of  the  Church  are  several  old  slab-tombs — one  of  them 
engraved  with  a  hand  holding  a  staff,  and  a  second  with  the  words  "  T. 
Rokeby,  Bastarde  "  ;  on  this  are  a  Maltese  cross  and  a  further  inscription. 

The  residential  part  of  the  Abbey  has  been  converted  into  a  farm.  Close 
beneath  flows  the  Thorsgill  Beck — a  charming  rivulet  with  woody  banks. 
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The  Abbey  is  the  scene  of  the  denouement  of  "  Rokeby "— the  death  of 
Wilfred,  etc. 

The  meeting  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees  is  1J  miles  beyond 
Abbey  Bridge.  Pedestrians  have  still  the  best  of  it,  as  the  path 
keeps  the  river-side  all  the  way,  while  the  road  soon  leaves  it  and, 
except  along  the  river,  there  is  no  scenery  to  speak  of.  The  stream 
rushes  along  between  walls  of  grey  limestone  rock  and  shadowed 
by  the  overhanging  boughs  of  fine  forest  trees.  In  J  mile  the  path 
drops  almost  to  the  stream,  which  here  widens  out  a  little.  Then 
it  crosses  a  rill  and  ascends  again,  by  steps,  affording,  as  it  enters 
a  wood,  a  lovely  view  down-stream,  the  channel  being  strewn  with 
boulders  and  winding  between  low  wooded  bank.  It  is  well  seen 
from  a  seat  in  a  triangular  bit  of  greensward. 

A  little  further  on  the  path  enters  a  lane  just  left  of  the  main 
road,  which  continues  along  the  west  side  of  Kokeby  Park,  direct 
to  Greta  Bridge,  missing  the  meeting  of  the  waters  altogether. 
Carriages  may,  however,  proceed  along  the  lane  and  then  return. 
Rokeby  Hall  is  on  the  left — a  plain,  yellow-washed  mansion. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Greta  and  Tees  is  nearly  J  mile 
along  the  lane  and  it  is  the  climax  of  the  scenery.  The  Greta  flings 
its  bright  clear-flowing  waters  down  a  deeply  umbrageous  glen  into 
the  larger  and,  alas !  somewhat  polluted  stream  of  the  Tees.  In 
dry  weather  the  former  is  easily  crossed  by  the  flat-topped  boulders 
between  which  a  score  of  rills  glissade  into  the  main  stream.  Look- 
ing up  the  Greta,  Dairy  Bridge  is  almost  hidden  by  the  foliage,  which 
forms  an  archway  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  river.  Up  the 
Tees  is  a  longer  vista  between  low,  rocky  banks  with  trees  rising 
from  the  water's  edge.  After  heavy  rain  the  smaller  stream  flings 
itself  tumultuously  over  the  whole  rock-pavement.  Larger  rec- 
tangular blocks  lie  scattered  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  channel, 
across  which,  lower  down,  the  bank  rises  again  and  the  precipitous 
cliff  has  slipped,  leaving  a  bare  red  surface. 

From  Dairy  Bridge,  a  romantic  structure,  150  yards  above  the 
"meeting,"  the  view  is  exquisite  both  ways,  the  foliage  on  one  side 
interlacing  with  that  on  the  other.  Crossing  it  we  reach  in  J  mile 
Mortham  Tower — a  peel-tower,  restored,  with  octagonal  corner 
turrets.  It  dates  from  1314,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  a  farm- 
house. The  rooms  under  the  tower  have  black  oak  floors  and  oak 
roofs.  Blood- stains  on  the  stairs  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  lady 
who  was  murdered  in  the  glen  and  whose  ghost  perambulated  the 
scene  under  the  name  of  "  Mortham  Dobby  "  until  it  was  distur 
by  alterations  and  repairs. 

From  Mortham  Tower  the  pedestrian  may  in  2  (from  Greta  Bridge,  by  road 
3)  miles  reach  Wycliffe,  the  family  residence,  though  not  the  birth-place  of 
the  famous  reformer.  The  rustic  ivy-clad  church  contains  inscribed  slab- 
tombs  of  the  family,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  Wycliffe  himself.  The  direct 
road  back  to  Barnard  Castle  crosses  the  Tees  at  Whorlton  near  Wycliffe 
and  continues  over  the  high  ground.    Distance,  5  m. ;  uninteresting. 

From  the  Tower  pass  on  alongside  the  farm  and  buildings.    Close 
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by  is  a  strange  sycamore  measuring  25  feet  round  base  of  its  bole, 
but  only  6  a  foot  or  two  above.  Then,  keeping  round  and  just  out- 
side a  planting,  the  path  comes  out  in  §  mile  close  to  Greta 
Bridge,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  the  Morritt  Arms. 

The  entrance  to  Rokeby  Park  (guide  at  the  inn — house  not 
shown)  is  almost  opposite  the  inn,  and  the  walk  through  the  grounds 
is  very  delightful,  especially  where,  at  its  farther  end,  the  valley  of 
the  Greta  narrows  into  a  little  glen.  After  crossing  the  river  by  a 
narrow  wooden  bridge  the  view  up-stream  from  about  150  yards 
short  of  Dairy  Bridge  is  also  very  pretty.  The  guide  points  out  the 
different  object  of  interest — the  silver  firs,  of  which  the  largest,  a 
little  twisted  at  the  top,  is  130  feet  high  ;  the  grotto  and  Sir  Walter 
Scottfs  Seat ;  a  moss-grown  limestone  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Kalph  Bowes  of  Streatlam — "  with  many  a  scutcheon  and 
device  " — between  two  wych  elms  (the  lid  is  at  Eggleston  Abbey) ; 
then  by  steps  we  reach  Bertram's  Cave,  in  which  "  Bokeby  "  was 
partly  written.  It  was  at  first  natural,  but  has  been  enlarged.  Here- 
abouts is  the  "  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew ;"  the  marriage  tree,  as  two 
boles  leaning  one  against  the  other  are  called  ;  a  sepulchral  urn 
(1797)  in  memory  of  one  of  the  Morritt  family.  We  may  notice  here 
the  change  from  grit  to  limestone,  the  latter  overlying  the  former. 
Then,  ascending,  we  come  to  not  only  the  Lover's  but  also  the 
Salmon's  Leap,  and  at  times  may  see  from  the  rocky  ledges  ten  or 
fifteen  pounders  resting  in  the  deep  clear  pool  beneath.  About 
here,  too,  is  the  Old  Dairy — and  then,  crossing  Dairy  Bridge,  we 
return  by  the  N.  bank  of  the  stream,  re-entering  the  drive  some  way 
from  the  entrance. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  first  visited  Bokeby  in  1809.  In  1811  and  1812 
he  repeated  the  visit  and  composed  the  poem,  which  was  published 
in  1813.  Exquisitely  pretty  as  the  scenery  so  attractively  described 
undoubtedly  is,  it  will  probably  strike  every  visitor  that  the  popular 
p)et  has  somewhat  eried  in  the  direction  usually  taken  by  irre- 
sponsible writers — exaggeration. 

Behind  the  Morritt  Arms  there  is  a  small  Roman  Camp. 

Oreta  Bridge  to  Bowes  by  Brignall  Banks  (7-8  m.)  Allow  as  much 
as  you  can  of  3  hours.  This  is  a  delightful  walk  for  two-thirds  of  the  way, 
after  which  it  becomes  a  rather  tedious  footpath  over  high  ground.  The 
path  starting  from  the  near  side  of  Greta  Bridge,  or  from  the  hotel,  crosses 
some  fields,  soon  becomes  very  faint.  In  12  minutes,  going  along  a  line  of 
trees,  avoid  a  more  distinct  path  which  descends  to  the  stream,  and  keep  up 
for  5  minutes  more  ;  then  descend  by  the  path  to  the  stream  and  keep  along- 
side it.  Where  the  bank  is  sloping  and  pastoral  there  is  very  little  track,  but 
when  it  becomes  steep  and  wooded,  there  is  a  well-marked  one  a  little  above 
the  water.  We  are  now  on  "  Brignall's  banks  "  amid  "  Greta's  woods,"  and 
the  scene  justifies  the  poet's  praise.  The  deep,  winding,  thickly-wooded  glen 
is  a  very  fair  example  of  the  class  of  scenery  it  represents  and,  like  most  of  its 
kind,  takes  us  more  time  to  get  through  than  we  may  have  allowed  ourselves. 
In  2J  miles  we  are  opposite  CJill  Beck,  in  the  heart  of  the  glen,  and  in  another 
5  minutes  pass  a  small  cave  on  the  right.  In  these  very  close  quarters  Guy 
Denzil  and  his  horde  of  robbers  presumably  held  their  symposia.  Amongst 
the  plants  growing  about  here  the  coltsfoot  is  noteworthy  for  its  size,  and  the 
wild  rhubarb  abounds.     Then  the  hamlet,  dell  and  cliff  of  Scargill,  reached 
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by  a  foot-bridge,  are  seen  across  the  water.  From  a  disused  little  slate-quarry 
a  cart-track  leads  up  to  a  gate,  by  which  we  emerge  (70  min.  from  Greta  Br.) 
on  to  open  ground.    On  the  left  the  bare  moors  are  seen. 

Proceeding,  we  cross  an  open  road  (by  which  Barnard  Castle  may  be 
reached  in  4  m.  by  crossing  Brignall  Moor,  850 ft.),  and  go  through  the  right- 
hand  gate  between  two  ash  trees,  and  soon  gain  a  lovely  peep  down  to  a  foot- 
bridge, ford,  and  farm.  A  little  further  (85  min.),  where  the  cart-track 
descends,  keep  to  the  path  along  the  edge  and  (100  min.)  cross  a  road  through 
gates  and  stiles.  The  road  is  now  plain,  passing  close  by  or  near  to  several 
farms,  and  in  2J  m.  entering  the  main  road  from  Greta  Bridge  500  yards  short 
of  Bowes  and  §  m.  from  the  station. 

Bowes  (inn,  Antelope,  poor)  is  now  a  grey,  forlorn-looking 
village  of  a  single  street.  It  has  its  records  however.  It  was  a 
Eoman  station  under  the  name  of  Lavatrce  for  three  centuries  ;  it 
retains  the  keep  of  a  Norman  Castle.  In  its  churchyard,  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  church,  is  the  grave  of  the  two  lovers,  Edwin  and  Emma 
(Roger  Wrightson  and  Martha  Railton),  whose  woes  are  the  theme 
of  David  Mallett's  pathetic  ballad.  A  simple  memorial,  erected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dinsdale,  author  of  the  "  Teesdale  Glossary,"  records 
their  fate.  Last,  but  not  least,  Bowes  is  the  scene  of  Squeers' 
Academy — Dotheboys  Hall — in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  there  were  many  such  cheap  and  nasty 
schools  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  novelist  who 
exposed  them  tells  us  that  he  was  describing  the  "  representative 
of  a  class  and  not  an  individual." 

We  happen  to  have  had  a  viva  voce  description  of  one  of  these  schools 
from  an  old  pupil.  "  The  Head  Master,"  he  said,  "  was  a  kind  and  just  man, 
"  take  him  all  round,  though  he  did  '  nick '  a  penny  a  week  out  of  my 
"  allowance,  which  was  threepence,  all  told,  but  that  was  fair  enough  for  my 

" broke  quite  a  penn'orth  of  cane  a  week.    But,"  he  proceeded,  "  the 

"  second  master,  chief  usher  they  called  him,  he  was  quite  a  demon." 


High  Teesdale. 

Middleton-on-Tees  (rail),  9  m. ;  High  Force  {road),  14£. 

Pair-horse  carriage  to  High  Force,  22s.  6d. ;  driver,  4s. 
High  Force  is,  of  its  kind — a  sheer  fall  between  perpendicular 
rocks  —  perhaps  the  finest  waterfall  in  England.  It  lacks  the 
specially  romantic  character  imparted  to  some  of  the  Lake  District 
forces  by  the  variety  of  their  surroundings,  but  in  strength  and 
volume  of  water  it  is  far  ahead  of  its  neighbours  in  the  western 
shires.  The  pedestrian  should  ride  as  far  as  the  hotel  above  the 
force,  and  thence  follow  up  the  river  as  far  as  Caldron  Snout,  beyond 
which  no  one  but  an  inveterate  "  bog-trotter "  would  care  to 
proceed. 

Quitting  the  station  the  line  at  once  crosses  the  deep  fir- clad 
ravine  of  the  Percy  Beck  and,  f  mile  further,  the  wider  glen  of  the 
Tees,  from  the  viaduct  over  which  the  view  both  up  and  down 
stream  is  strikingly  pretty.  Then  the  Middleton  branch  strikes  to 
the  right  out  of  the  main  line  and  reaches  (3  m.)  Gotherstone, 
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noted  for  cheese  and  Quakers.  A  mile  further  we  cross  the  Balder 
Beck,  a  narrow  stream  threading  a  sylvan  glen.  Romaldkirk 
(6  m.,  Rose  and  Crown,)  has  a  fine  church,  mostly  E.  E.  The  dale, 
on  the  right,  is  very  picturesque  about  here.  On  the  far  side  of  it 
are  the  woods  and  hall  of  Egglestone.  Beyond  Mickleton  (7  m.)  we 
cross  the  Lune,  which  rises  in  Mickle  Fell,  the  highest  (2,591 /£.)  and 
one  of  the  dullest  of  Yorkshire  mountains.  The  view  up-stream  is 
pretty.     Then,  passing  Whinstone  quarries  on  the  left,  we  reach 

Middleton  (Gross  Keys,  Rose  and  Crown,  Talbot.  P.  0.  del., 
8.50  ;  desp.,  4.50.  No  Sunday  post.  Pop.  2,292).  The  station  is 
J  mile  from  the  town.  'Buses  (9d.  ;  ret.,  Is.  Qd.)  are  in  waiting  to 
take  passengers  to  High  Force,  and  there  is  nothing  to  detain  them 
at  Middleton,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  lead-mining  district. 

The  road,  fenced  by  gritstone  walls,  is  at  first  dull.  Now  and 
again,  it  touches  the  river,  which  flows  over  a  bed  of  slabs.  Beyond 
it  are  bare  moors,  relieved  opposite  Newbiggin  (3  m.)  by  Holwick 
Scar.  At  Bow  Leys  (3J-  m.)  we  cross  a  pretty  beck,  and  after  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  road,  taking  a  path  to  the  left  and  passing  through  a 
wood,  reach  Winch  Bridge,  a  foot  suspension-bridge  built  for 
the  use  of  miners.  Here  the  Tees  pursues  a  troubled  course  through 
a  narrow  rocky  linn.  Down-stream,  on  the  right,  is  a  table-rock. 
Above  the  bridge  the  rocks  form  a  kind  of  pavement,  somewhat  like 
a  "  Giant's  Causeway,"  and  there  is  an  islet.  We  may  rejoin  the 
road  by  following  a  path  alongside  the  river  to  a  white  cottage  (Jw.)* 

Passing  a  bank  of  junipers  on  the  left  we  now  come  to  the  High 
Force  Hotel,  a  comfortable  tourist's  hostelry,  nicely  placed  amid 
fir-trees  and  well  up  above  the  force,  which  is  visible  from  the  road 
close  by. 

High  Force.  A  gravel  path  takes  us  down  from  opposite  the 
hotel  through  fir-plantings  to  the  fall  in  7  minutes.  At  the  foot  of 
this  path  the  force,  up  to  this  point  hidden  by  the  trees,  suddenly 
presents  itself  with  telling  effect.  The  river,  after  flowing  steadily 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  a  flat  marshy  strath,  all  at  once 
compresses  itself  to  a  yard's  width  and  makes  three  bounds  into  a 
dark,  deep,  and  wide  basin,  penned  in  by  sheer  cliffs  whose  stratifi- 
cation is  like  that  of  a  Cyclopean  wall.  The  first  and  shortest  fall 
is  split  into  two  by  a  pinnacle  of  rock  ;  the  last  and  greatest  has  a 
sheer  drop  of  about  40  feet.  Bound  the  basin  the  rock  has  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  rush  of  water  and  the  stones  in  flood-time, 
and  higher  up  trees  and  grass  grow  out  of  the  crevices.  Below, 
the  stream,  checked  for  a  while  in  the  sombre  pool,  which  is  about 
30  yards  in  diameter,  takes  heart  again  and  hurries  on  between 
perpendicular  rocks — the  scene  resembling,  if  we  mistake  not,  an 
American  canon. 

A  path  and  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  force,  and  the  path  is 
continued  along  the  water- side  for  some  distance,  but  is  hardly 
worth  following. 
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High  Force  to  Caldron  Snout,  about  5  ra.,  1£  hours'  walk.  Beyond 
High  Force  the  country  is  undulating  moorland.  On  the  left  rises  Cronkley 
Scar.  The  river  retires  to  some  distance  from  the  road.  The  shortest  way 
is  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  1J  miles  from  the  hotel,  near  a  new  white 
house,  and  |  mile  short  of  a  pretty  little  church.  The  path  crosses  rough 
but  level  ground  to  Widdybank,  a  long  white  cottage,  beyond  which  the  valley 
again  contracts  and  we  reach  the  river-side.  A  rough  walk — first  through 
long  grass,  then  over  stones  and  boulders — brings  us  to  Caldron  Snout, 
which  lies  half-a-mile  beyond  a  bend  of  the  valley  to  the  north.  In  striking 
contrast  with  High  Force,  this  fall  spreads  itself  over  a  distance  of  150  yards, 
in  which  length  the  pent-up  stream  rushes  over  a  succession  of  cataracts 
through  a  deepening  chasm  only  a  few  yards  wide — in  places  less.  The 
scene,  either  from  below  or  from  the  footbridge  that  spans  the  gorge,  is 
at  all  times  impressive,  and  after  heavy  rain,  grand,  the  volume  of  water 
being  far  in  excess  of  the  average  of  falls.  The  lowest  and  longest  rush 
descends  in  a  hundred  little  glistening  cascades.  At  Caldron  Snout  the  Tees 
may  be  said  to  be  revelling  in  the  recklessness  of  youth ;  at  High  Force  it 
sobers  down  to  the  dignity  of  manhood. 

Due  S.  of  the  "  Snout "  and  3-4  miles  away  rises  Ulickle  Fell  (2,591  ft.), 
a  scarcely  perceptible  summit,  while  long,  dismal,  level  ridges  encompass  the 
dale  higher  up  and  increase  the  dreariness  of  its  marshy  strath.  The  top  of 
Caldron  Snout  is  1,400  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  returning  we  may  cut  across  the  moor  to  the  high-road,  by  following 
a  line  of  posts,  three  of  which  may  be  made  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
before  the  start.  One  of  them  is  just  opposite,  in  a  line  with  the  bridge  ;  the 
second  and  third  are  higher  up.  Make  for  these,  and  continuing  past  the 
succeeding  ones,  in  half-an-hour  you  come  to  a  ladder-stile,  and  in  5  minutes 
more  enter  the  road  close  to  some  abject-looking  cottages,  and  about  1,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  in  2J  miles  you  come  to  a  wooden  bridge  and  in 
another  J  mile  to  the  Jjaiigjdon  Beck  Hotel,  a  pleasant  little  house  with 
some  sleeping  accommodation.  Post  dep.  about  noon.  The  High  Force  Hotel 
is  2|  miles  further. 
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Harlow  Car,  36,  37. 
♦Harrogate,  33. 
Hauxwell,  67. 
♦Hawes  [Yorksh.],  74. 
Hawkstone,  98. 
♦Haworth  [Keighley],  102,  29. 
♦Headingley,  32. 

Hebden  [Skipton],  49,  106,  104. 

♦—Bridge,  30. 

Heber  Gill,  91. 

Hell  Gill,  117. 

♦Hellifield,  114. 

Heln  Pot,  76. 

Heptonstall,  30. 

Hesleden  Farm,  109. 

High  Force    [Middleton-in-Tees 

dale],  135. 
High  Force  [ Wensleydale] ,  73. 
High  Teesdale,  134. 
Hilf  Inn,  124. 
Holbeck,  101. 
Holden  Gate,  92. 
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*Holmfirth,  28. 

Hornby  Castle,  67. 

Horse  House  [Bedale],  50,  69. 

*Horsforth,  32. 

*Horton-in-Ribblesdale  [Settle],  116. 

Howden  Farm,  7. 

How  Stean  Beck,  50. 

Hubberholme,  111. 

*Huddersfield,  27. 

Hurst,  86. 


I. 


*Ilkley,  90. 

Ingleborough,  123,  119. 

—  Cave,  118. 

*f  ngleton  [Kirkby  Lonsdale] ,  120. 
Irongate  Bridge,  37. 
Isle  Skye,  28. 
Ivelet,  86. 

J. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  [*Middleham], 
64. 

—  Station,  67. 
Jingle  Pot,  125. 


K. 

*Keighley,  102,  92. 

Keld  [Richmond],  87,  79, 125. 

Kex  Beck,  101. 

Kettlewell  [*Skipton],  107. 

Kilnsey,  106,  109. 

Kirby  Malzeard  [Ripon] ,  61. 

*Kirkby  Lonsdale,  78. 

—  Malham,  112. 
*Kirkby  Stephen,  12(5. 
Kirkgill,  111,  75. 
Kirklees  Hall,  28. 
Kirkstall  Abbey  [Leeds] ,  23. 

—  Forge,  101. 
Kisdon,  123. 
*Knare§borough,  41. 


L. 

Langdon  Beck,  136. 
Langsett  [*Penistone],  7, 
Langstrothdale,  75. 
Lartington,  126. 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  11. 
Lavatrse,  134. 
*l«eeds,  21,  2. 
*JLeyburn,  67. 
Linton  [*Skipton],  105. 
Litton  [Skipton],  109, 117. 
Lobwood  Gill,  100. 
Lofthouse  [*Pateley  Bridge] ,  50. 
*Long  Preston,  114. 


M. 

iVIalham  [Leeds],  112. 

—  Cove,  113. 

—  Tarn,  114, 109. 
Marrick  Priory,  85. 
Marsden,  29. 

Marske  [Richmond] ,  85. 
*Masborough,  18. 
*l?Ja*liaiu,  62. 
*Melmerby,  68. 
*Meltham,  29. 
Mickle  Fell,  136. 
Mickleton,  135. 
Mickley,  62,  63. 

Mi«l  die  ham,  65. 
Middesmoor  [*Pateley  Bridge]  ,50,69. 
*l?Iiddletoii-in-Teesdale,  135. 
*Milford  June,  17. 
Mill  Gill,  72. 
Moorcock  [Hawes],  76. 
Mortham  Tower,  132. 
Mother  Shipton,  43. 
Muker  [Richmond],  86,  79, 126. 

N. 

Nappa  Hall,  72. 
Nateby,  125. 
Nessfield,  93. 
Netherside  Hall,  106. 
Newbiggin,  135. 
Newby  Head  Inn,  75,  124. 
Newsham  Moor,  86. 
Nidderdale,  69. 
*Normanton,  18. 
*Northallerton,  67. 
Norton  Tower,  105. 
Nutwith,  62. 

O. 

Oakwell  Hall,  27. 
u  Old  Jenkins,"  80. 
*OUey,  88. 

*Oughty  Bridge,  5. 
Outershaw,  111. 
Ouzelden  Bridge,  8. 
Oxenhope  Moor,  30. 

P. 

Pack  Horse  Bridge,  47. 

Panall  Ash,  38. 

Park  Waterfall,  99. 

Harker  Gill  Force,  73. 

*Pateley  Bridge,  47,  69,  106. 

Pecca  Falls,  122. 

Penhill  Beacon,  69. 

*Penistone,  6. 

*Penrith,  128. 

Pen-y-ghent,  117. 

Plumpton  Park,  38. 
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*  Pontefract,  15. 

Posforth  Gill,  99. 
Pot  Bridge,  37. 

R. 

Ramsgill,  50. 
Ravens  Gill,  48. 
Raven  Ray,  121. 
Rawtheydale,  78. 
Raysgill,  111. 
Redmire  [Bedale] ,  70. 
*Reeth  [Richmond],  85,  79. 
Ribblehead,  117, 124. 

*  Richmond  [Yorkshire] ,  80. 
Rigton,  38. 

Rilstone  [Skipton],  105. 

♦Ripley  [Leeds],  38,  46. 

♦Ripon,  51. 

Rishworth,  30. 

Robin  Hood's  Well,  2. 

Roche  Abbey,  10. 

Rokeby  [Barnard  JCastle]   133. 

Romaldkirk,  135. 

Rombald's  Moor,  102,  92. 

♦Rotherham,  8. 

Roundhay  Park,  23. 

Routen  Hole,  125. 

Rye  Loaf  Hill,  114, 115. 

S. 

St.  Robert's  Cave,  44. 
St.  Wilfred's  Needle,  54. 
Saddleworth,  29. 
*Saltaire,  101. 

*  Sandal  &  Walton,  18. 
Scaro  Hill,  46. 
Scarth  Nick,  68. 
Scotton,  45. 
♦Sedbergh,  77. 
Semmerwater,  73. 
♦Settle,  115. 

*  Sheffield,  3. 
♦Sherburn,  17. 
♦Shipley,  101. 
♦Silsden,  92. 
Simon's  Seat,  99. 
♦Skipton,  103. 
Slippery  Stones,  7. 
♦Sowerby  Bridge,  30 
Spennithorne,  67. 
Spigot  Lodge,  68. 
♦Spofforth  [Wetherby],  38. 
Stainborough  Hall,  13. 
Stainforth  Foss,  115- 
Stake  Moss,  74. 
Stalling  Busk,  73. 
Stanedge  Tunnel,  8. 
♦Starbeck  [Harrogate],  36,  41. 
Stepping  Stones  (Bolton),  96. 
Stockdale  Farm,  114. 


Strid,  97. 

Studley  Roger  [Ripon],  55. 

—  Royal  [Ripon] ,  56. 
Stump  Cross  Cavern,  49, 104. 
Swaledale,  79. 
Swinton,  14. 

—  Park,  62. 


♦Tadcaster,  39. 
Tanfield  [Bedale],  61. 
Tan  Hill  Inn,  86. 
♦Tebay,  128. 
Thomhill,  27. 
Thornton,  120. 

—  Beck  and  Foss,  121, 122. 
Threshfield  [♦Skipton],  105. 
Thwaite  [Richmond],  126,  79. 
♦Todmorden,  30. 

Towton  Field,  17. 
Trowler's  Gill,  49, 104. 

U. 
Upper  Wharfedale,  93. 

V. 

Victoria  Cave,  115. 
W. 

♦Wakefield,  19,  2. 

—  Battle  of,  20. 
Waldendale,  71. 
Wantley,  Dragon  of,  6. 
Wath  Gill,  50. 
Weathercote  Cave,  124. 
Wensley,  69. 

Wensleydale,  70,  72,  74. 
Went  River,  17. 
Wentworth  Castle,  13. 

—  House,  9. 

West  Bretton  Park,  14. 
Weston  Hall,  88. 
♦Wetherby,  39. 
Wharfedale,  93, 107,  108. 
Wharncliffe,  5. 
Whernside,  107, 110. 
Whitwell  Force,  72. 
Wickersley,  10. 
Widdale,  76. 
Wincobank,  17. 
Winch  Bridge,  135. 
Winder,  78. 
Wissenden  Head,  28. 
Wooden  Bridge,  97. 
Woodhead  Tunnel,  8. 
Wycliffe,  132. 
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Y. 


Yordas  Cave,  125. 
Yoredale,  117. 
Yorke's  Folly,  48. 


A.  W.  Johnson,  "  Lakes  Chronicle"  Printing  Works,  Bowness-on-Windermere. 
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N.B. — Communications   respecting   Advertisements   should   be 
addressed  to  "M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  Bpwness-on-Windermere." 
Only  appropriate  Advertisements  are  inserted. 


ALPHABETICAL   INDEX 

to 

RAILWAYS,  STEAMERS,  HOTELS,  HYDROPATBICS.  &c. 

Alphabetical  order  is  strictly  observed  in  this  list. 

Railways.  Page 

Caledonian        .......                 .  0 

Cambrian 8 

Glasgow  and  South  Western 7 

Great  Wee  tern           ........  5 

Midland             ft 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland) 1Q 

Steamers. 

Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland 11 

Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Long 13 

Mac  Brayne's  (Glasgow  and  Highlands)                     .  12 

England. 


ALPHABETICAL   INDEX. 

Coaches.  Page 

Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  Barnstaple         .        .         .         .  22 

Hotels,  Hydropathics. 

Derbyshire  (Peak  District) 13-16 

Devon  and  Cornwall 16-23 

English  Lake  District 24-38 

Ireland 38-42 

Scotland 44-64 

-Wales .  42-43 

Miscellaneous. 

Boyd,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  Oban      .         .         .         .  57 

Buxton  Lodgings 15 

Dictionary  of  the  Clyde 10 

Fountain  Baths,  Matlock,  F.  Howe  .....  21 

Ganson,  Shetland     . 46 

Holland,  House  Agent,  Lodgings,  Bowness-on-Windermere        38 

Houldin,  Mrs.,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  Ambleside         .  24 

Portinscale  Lodgings  (Tower) 30 

Shetland  Goods,  Laurenson  &  Co.,  North  End,  Lerwick  .  46 


Place. 
Rothesay 

Windermere 


Hydropathics. 

Shortest 
Name.  Telegraphic  Address, 

Glenburn  .  .  Glenburn,  Rothesay  . 

Windermere  .     .  Hydro',  Windermere  . 


Hotels  in  England 


Place. 
Ambleside 


Ashbourne  .  . 
Bangor  (Upper) 
Bettws-y  Coed  . 
Bideford    .     .     . 


Bowness 
Buxton 


Coniston 


Dartmoor 
Dovedale  . 


Eskdale 
Bxeter  . 


Name  of  Hotel. 
Queen's,  S'tation 
Waterhead .  . 
Green  Man  .  . 
George  .... 
Royal  Oak  .  . 
New  Inn  Hotel  . 
Royal  .... 
Tanton's  .  .  . 
(SeeWindermere) 
Crescent  .  .  . 
George  .... 
Crown  .  .  .  . 
Waterhead  .  . 
(See  Prineetown) 
Peveril  of  the 
Peak.  .  .  . 
Woolpaek  .  .  . 
New  London  .     . 


and  Wales. 

Shortest 
Telegraphic  Address, 

Queen's,  Ambleside    .     , 
Green  Man,  Ashbourne  . 
George  Hotel,  Bangor 
Oak,  Bettws-y- Ooed  . 
Ascott,  Hotel,  Bideford 
Royal  Hotel,  Bideford 
Tanton's,  Bideford     . 


01 
34 


24 
14 
43 
42 
16 
17 
16 


Crescent  Hotel,  Buxton  .  15 

George  Hotel,  Buxton    .  15 

Crown  Hotel,  Coniston  .  24 

Waterhead,  Coniston      .  25 

)  Nearest  at  Ashbourne,  \  ,  .> 

1      4m f  id 

Nearest  at  Holmrook,  10  ra.  25 

Pople,  Exeter    ....  18 


Place. 

Name  of  Hotel. 

Grasmere 

.  Prince  of  Wales  . 

55 

Rothay  .... 

Great  Iiang-dale  New  D'geon  Ghyll 

Ivy  Bridge  . 

.  London  .... 

Keswick   .     . 

.  Blencathra     .     . 

55 

Keswick     .     .     . 

Queen's .... 

,, 

Royal  Oak      .     . 

(Borrowdale) 

.  Borrowdale    . 

(Portinscale) 

.  Derwentwater    . 

Llandudno  Jnc 

.  Junction    .     .     . 

Iiynmoutli 

.  Lyndale     .     .     . 

Iiynton       .     . 

.  Royal  Castle  .     . 

,, 

Valley  of  Rocks. 

Matlock  Bath 

.  New  Bath  .     .     . 

IVIenal  Bridge 

.  Victoria     .     .     . 

Penzance . 

.  Queen's.     .     .     . 

Plymouth 

.  Grand    .... 

Porlock      .     . 

.  Porlock  Weir 

Princetown  . 

Duchy    .... 

Ullswater.     . 

Howtown  .     .     . 

55 

Ullswater  .     .     . 

Wastwater  . 

.  Wastwater     .     . 

Windermere 

Crown    .... 

55 

Lake  Side .     .     . 

55 

Low  Wood .     .     . 

Old  England 

(Bowness)  .     . 

,, 

Riga's   .     .     .     . 

,, 

Royal  (Bowness) 

(Troutbeck) 

Mortal  Man     .     . 

Shortest 
Telegraphic  Address.  Page 
Brown,  Hotel,  Grasmere  26 
Rothay  Hotel,  Grasmere  27 
Nearest  at  EUerwater,2Jm  26 
London,  Ivy  bridge  .  .  22 
-  Jeffery,  Keswick  ...  29 
Wilson,  Hotel,  Keswick  .  2S 
Queen's,  Keswick  ...  29 
Koval  Oak,  Keswick  .  .  30 
Askew's  Bus,  Keswick  .  30 
Harker,  Portinscale .  .  31 
Junction  Hotel,  Conway  43 
Bevan,  Hotel,  Lynmouth  19 
Baker,  Hotel,  Lynton  .  21 
Hotel,  Lynton  ....  20 
Tyack,  Hotel,  Matlock- 
Bath     16 

V'toria  Hotel,  Menai-bige.  43 

Queen's,  Penzance     .     .  19 

Grand,  Plymouth.      .     .  22 

Nearest  at  Mmehead,  6  m.  18 

Duchy,  Priocetown     .     .  23 

Nearest  at  Pooley  Br.  ,4  m.  33 

Bownass,  Patterdale  .     .  32 

Nearest  at  Hoi uirook,  12  m.  36 

Crown  Hotel*  W'mere    .  36 
Walker,    Hotel,    Newby 

Bridge 37 

Lowwood  Hotel,  Amble- 
side         33 

Old  England,  Windermere  35 

Rigg,  Hotel,  Windermere  34 

Royal  Hotel,Windermere  35 

Nearest  at  W'mere,  4  m.  37 


Hotels  in  Ireland. 


Place. 

Name  of  Hotel 

Ardara.     .     . 

.  Nesbitt  Anns  . 

Connemara  . 

Renvyle  House 

Dublin  .     .     . 

Gresham    .     . 

Giants    Cause 

-  Causeway .     . 

way   .     .     . 

Royal    .     .     . 

Sir  aloe    .     . 

Royal    .     .     . 

TLillarney.     . 

Graham's  .     . 

XilJybegs.     . 

Royal  Bay  Vie 

Shortest 
Telegraphic  Address.  Paje 
.  McNelis,  Hotel,  Ardara  .  38 
.  Blake,  Letterfrack  .  .  39 
.  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin .  39 
.  Causeway  Hotel, Bushmills  40 
.  Kane,  Causeway,  Bush- 
mills      39 

.  Royal  Hotel,  Killaloe     .     42 
.  Graham'sHotel,Killarney  41 


Hotels  in  Scotland. 


Place. 
Aberfoyle 

Blair  Athole 
Braemar  .  . 
Dalmally  .  . 
Dunkekl  .  . 
Edinburgh 


Glasgow    . 
Glenaffrie. 
Glenelg 
Znverness. 


Lerwick    . 
Iioch  Awe 


Xiocn  Lomond 
Oban      .     .     . 


(Xilmelford) 
Pitlochry  .     . 
Portree 
St.  Fillans 
Shetland  .     . 
Skye  (Isle  of) 


Strathpefier . 


Name  of  Hotel.  - 

.  Bailie     Nicol 

Jar  vie  .  .  . 
.  Athole  Arms  .  . 
.  Invercauld  Arms 
.  Dalmally 

Royal    . 
,  Clarendon 

Coekburn 

London . 

Regent . 

Roxburgh e 

Waterloo 

Windsor 
,  Coekburn 

Glenaffric 

Glenelg 

Royal    . 

Victoria 

Waverley 

Grand    . 

Loch  Awe 

Portsonachai 

Taycreggan 

Tarbet 


Shortest 
Telegraphic  Address. 


Page 


l\ 


,  EdiiK 
burgh 


Hotel 


54 
46 
49 

48 
49 
S47 
49 
48 
^47 
50 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Great  Western  . 
King's  Arms  .  . 
Royal  .  .  .  . 
Cuilfail.  .  .  . 
Moulin  .  .  .  . 
Royal  .  .  .  . 
Drummond  Arms 

(see  Lerwick 
Broad  ford .     .     . 
Kyle  Akin .     .     . 
Sligachan .     .     . 
Spa 


Blair,  Aberfoyle  ,  .  .  44 
Hotel,  Blairathole  .  .44 
Invercauld  Arms,  Braemar  45 
Hotel,  Dalmally  .  . 
Fisher,  Hotel,  Dunkeld 
Clarendon  Hotel 
Coekburn  Hotel 
London  Hotel 
Regent  Hotel 
Roxburghe  Hotel 
The  Waterloo 
Windsor  Hotel 
Coekburn  Hotel,  Glasgow 
Nearest  at  Beauly,  17  m. 
Glenelg  Hotel,  Lochalsh 
Royal  Hotel,  Inverness  . 
Victoria  Hotel,  Inverness 
Waverley  Hotel,  Inverness  51 
Grand  Hotel,  Lerwick  .  63 
Fraser,  Lochawe  ...  54 
Cameron,  Portsonachan  55 
Taycreggan,  Portsonachan  56 
Tarbet      Hotel,     Loch- 

lomond 56 

Western,  Oban  ...  58 
King's  Arms,  Oban  .  .  59 
Royal  Hotel,  Oban  .  .  58 
Cuilfail  Hotel,  Kilmartin  60 
Moulin  Hotel,  Pitlochry.  56 
Royal  Hotel,  Portree  .  62 
Davie,  St.  Fillans  ...     59 

Hotel,  Broadford  ...  62 

Hotel,  Kyleakin     ...  62 

Nearest  at  Portree,   9  m.  62 

Wallace,  Strathpeffer     .  64 


REAT  WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

TOURIST    TICKETS, 

FIRST,  SECOND  &  THIRD  CJrASS. 

ailable  for  two  Months,  and  renewable  with  exceptions,  up  to  Dec.  31st,  are 
issued  in  LONDON,  during  the  Summer  Months  of  each  year  at  the 
following  Stations  and  Offices  : 

STATIONS. 


EAT    WESTER  N 
RAILWAY. 

[ington 

rtbourne  Park 

ridge  Road 
nsington 
(Addison  B 
"  storia 

.  C.  &  D.  Sta.) 


Great  Western 
&  Metropolitan 

railway. 

Notting  Hill 
Latimer  Road 
Shepherd's  Bush 
Hanimersmith 


Metropolitan 

Rail  wav. 

Aldgate 
Bishopsgate 
Moorgate  St. 
Farringdon  St. 
King's  Cross 


District  Rail- 
way. 
Mansion  House 
Blackfriars 
Charing  < 
Westminster  Bdg. 
Victoria 

South  Kensington 
Earl's  Court 


RECEIVING    OFFICES, 

Arthur  St.  I  13  &  W,Crutched  Frs.  L93,  Oxford  St.        126,  Regent  Street 

Dheapside  07,  (in-sham  St.  107,  269,  Strand 

,  Charing  Cross   [  Holborn  ( !ircus  [23,  New  Oxford  St.  [82,  Qn.  Victoria  St. 

L  at  the   Offices  of  Mr.  Jakins,  Red  Cap,  Camden  Town  ;    Air.  Kingston,  11, 
uthampton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square;   Mr.  Myers,  la,  Pentonville  Road,  and  343, 
•ay's  Inn  Road  ;   also  of  Messrs,  Cook  &  Son,  Tourist  and  Excursion  Age 
Ludgate  Circus  ; 

AM)  AT  ALL  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS. 
To  the  following  well-known  Watering  and  other  places  of  attraction. 

WEST  OF    KM;  LAND  DISTRICT, 

Barnstaple,  Bodmin,  Clevedon,   Dartmouth,   Dawlish, 

Exeter,  JFalmoul h,    Fowey,    Helston,    Ilfracombe,    Lynton, 

Minehead,  New    Quay,    Paignton,   Penzance,  Plymouth, 

Scilly    Islet*,    St.     Ives,    Teignmouth,    Torquay, 

Weston-Super-Mare,    Bridport,  Dorchester,  Weymouth, 

Channel  Islands,  Ac. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICTS. 
Aberystwith,   Bala,  Bangor,  Barmouth,  Bettws-y-Coed, 

Blaenau  Festiniog,  Carnarvon,  Corwen,  Dolgelley, 
landudno,    Llangollen,    Penmaenmavvr,   Bhyl,  Chepstow, 
Tin  tern,  Cardigan,  Swansea,  Tenby,  Kew  Milford,  <fcc. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  AND  DERBYSHIRE  DISTRICTS. 
Windermere,  Purness  Abbey.  Ambleside,  Buxton,  Matlock, 
earn ingt on,  Malvern,  Boss,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  and  to 
>  Isle  of  Man,  Waterford,  Cork,  lakes  of  Killarney,  Bublin. 

Tourist  and  Ordinary  Tickets  are  issued  from  and  to  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND 
1  the  NORTH  of  ENGLAND  and  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  Express 
rvice  of  Trains  via  the  Severn   Tunnel ;  also  from  and  to  South  Wales  by  the 
ne  Sarvice  vid  Hereford. 
Tourists  by  the  Great  Western  Line— the  Broad  Gauge  Boute  to 
BE  West  op  England— pass  through  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Devon- 
hire  and  Cornwall,  extending  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  St.  Ives, 
enzance  and  the  Land's  End ;  while  the  Broad  Gauge  Carriages  running  in 
he  East  Express  trains  to  and  from  the  West  of  England,  for  which  they 
ave  been  specially  built,  are  THE  Finest  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES  IN  ORDI- 
NARY Use  in  the  Kingdom. 
For  particulars  of  the  various  Circular  Tours,  Pares,  and  other  information, 
i  the  Company's  Tourist  Programmes,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Stations 
1  Booking  Offices  during  the  Tourist  Season. 
Paddington  Station,  April,  1890.  H.  LAMBERT,  General  Manager. 


MIDLAND    RAILWAY. 

The  Picturesque  Route  between 

LONDON  &  MANCHESTER,  &  LIVERPOOL, 

Through  Matlock  and  the  Teak  of  Derbyshire. 
EXPRESS    TRAINS   FROM  and   TO    ST.   PANCRAS   STATION. 


THE  TOUKlwT   KOITB   to  SCOTLAND. 

Via  SETTLE  and  CARLISLE. 
EXPRESS  TRAINS  from  ST.  PANCRAS,  also  from  LIVERPOOL  and,  MAN- 
CHESTER to    EDINBURGH  and    GLASGOW,    with  connections  to  aU  parts 
of  Scotland.     Ordinary  RETURN  TICKETS  between  London  and  Stations  in 
Scotland  are  available  for  one  month. 

Tourist  Tickets.— From  May  1st  to  Oct.  31st  Tourist  Tickets  are  issued 
from  LONDON,  and  .all  principal  Stations  on  the  Midland  System,  to  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  G-reenock,  Ardrossar,  Oban,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  other  places  of 
Tourist  Resort  in  Scotland  ;  to  Malvern,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Ilkley,  Harrogate, 
Scarboro',  Morecambe,  Blackpool,  Southport,  Isle  of  Man,  the  English  Lake 
District,  and  all  the  principal  places  of  Tourist  Resort  on  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  Coasts ;  and  to  Belfast,  Portrush,  Londonderry,  Connemara,  and  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

Eull  particulars  of  the  Fares,  and  arrangements  respecting  the  issue  of 
Tourist  Tickets,  are  given  in  the  Programmes  inserted  in  the  Company's  Time 
Tables,  or  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Stations  on  the  Midland  Railway,  on 
application,  during  the  season. 

All  Tourist  Tickets  issued  to  places  in  Scotland  by  Midland  Route,  at  any 
time  dnring  the  season,  are  available  for  the  Return  Journey,  on  any  day,  and 
by  any  train,  up  to  and  including  the  31st  of  December.  <■ 

Carriages  —The  through  Trains  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are 
formed  of  Carriages  of  the  most  improved  description,  fitted  with  an  efficient 
continuous  automatic  brake,  and  all  the  most  approved  modern  appliances. 
Drawing-  Room  Saloon  Cam  &  Sleeping-  Saloon  Cars. 

Drawing  Room  Saloon  Cars  are  run  in  the  principal  Express  Trains  of  the 
Midland  Company  between  St.  Pancras  and  Nottingham,  Sheffield.  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  and  Glasgow;  and  Sleeping  Saloon  Cars 
between  St.  Pancras  and  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  Edinboro',  and  Glas- 
gow (also  Perth  during  the  summer  months). 

Passengers  holding  First  Class  Tickets  are  allowed  to  ride  in  the  Drawing 
Room  Saloon  Cars  attached  to  the  Day  Express  Trains,  without  extra  payment. 

A  charge  of  5s.  per  berth  in  the  Sleeping  Saloon  Cars  is  made  in  addition 
to  the  First  Class  Fare. 

Dining-  Saloon  Cam  are  attached  to  the  5.0  p.m.  Train  from  Loudon 
(St.  Pancrasj  to  Manchester,  (passengers  for  Liverpool  change  into  the  other 
portion  of  the  train  at  Manchester)  and  to  the  5.20  p.m.  Train  from  Manchester 
to  London  (Pt.  Pancras),  into  which  Passengers  from  Liverpool,  etc.,  can 
change  at  Manchester;  and  to  the  5.40  p.m.  St.  Pancras  to  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  and  to  the  6.15  p  m.  from  Sheffield  to  St.  Pancras.  . 
No  extra  charge,  beyond  the  sum  payable  for  the  dinner  will  be  made. 

Third  Class  Tickets  are  issued  by  all  Trains  over  the  Midland  system. 

Saloon,  ramily.  and  Invalid  Carriage**,  fitted  with  Lava- 
tories and  every  convenience,  can  be  engaged  for  the  use  of  parties,  by  giving 
a  few  days'  notice  at  the  Station  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Derby. 

I*icVSfic,  Pleasure,  anrt  School  Parties  are  conveyed  at 
Reduced  Fares,  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Stations  on  the  line 

Excursion  Trains  at  very  low  fares  will  be  run  at  intervals  during 
the  summer  season  to  and  from  London.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Yorkshire, 
Birmingham.,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle,  and  all  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Midland  -system,  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  fourteen 
days  prior  to  the  running  of  the  Train3. 

Derby,  1890.  JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 


Glasgow  &  South-Western  Railway. 

Direct  Route-between  Scotland  and  England. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between 

GLASGOW  (St.  Enoch)  A  LONDON  (St.  Pancras) 

Via  the  Glasgow  &  South  Western  and  Midland  Railways, 
Giving  a  Direct   and   Expeditious    Service   between   GLASGOW, 
GREENOCK,  PAISLEY,  AYR,  ARDROSSAN,  KILMARNOCK, 
DUMFRIES,  &c,  and  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  BRAD- 
FORD, LEEDS,  SHEFFIELD,  BRISTOL,  BATH, 
BIRMINGHAM,  LONDON,  &c. 

Drawing-Room  and  Sleeping  Saloon  Carriages 

Are  run  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Express  Trains  between 
Glasgow  and  London. 
LAVATORY  CARRIAGES  (First  and  Third  Class)  are  run  by 
the  principal  Day  Express   Trains  between  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  London,  &c. 

IRELAND  via  GREENOCK  and  via  ARDROSSAN. 

A  NIGHTLY  Service  is  given  by  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Burns'  Royal  Mail  Steamers 
via  Greenock  and  via  Ardrossan,  in  connection  with  wliich  Tourist  Tickets  are 
issued  to  Killarney,  Cork,  Connemara,  Giant's  Causeway,  &c.  For 
particulars  of  sailings,  see  Time  Tables  and  Newspaper  Advertisements. 


FIRTH  OF  CLYDE  &  WEST  HIGHLANDS, 

Via  (irreenock. 
Express  and  Fast  Trains  are  run  at  convenient  hours  between 

GLASGOW  &.  g-rbbintook: 

(St.  Enoch  Station)  (Lyndoch  and  Princes  Pier  Stations) 

In  direct  connection  with  the  "Columba,"  "Iona,"  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  "Eagle," 
"Sultana,"  "Windsor  Castle,"  and  other  steamers,  sailing  to  and  from  KIRN, 
Dunoon,  Innellan,  Rothesay,  Kyles  Of  bite,  Ardrishaig,  Oban, 
Inveraray,  Kilcreggan,  Kilmun,  LoeriGoiLHEAD,GARELOCHHEAD,  &c. 
Through  Carriages  are  run  by  certain  trains  between  GREENOCK  (Princes 
Pier)  and  EDINBURGH  (Wa  verity),  and  by  the  Evening  Express  Trains  in  each 
direction  between  GREENOCK  (Princes  Pier)  and  LONDON  (St.  Pancras). 

Return  Tickets  issued  to  Coast  Towns  are  available  for  Return 

AT  any   T I AIIO. 
Passengers  are  landed  at  Princes  Pier  Station,*from  whence  there  is  a  Covered 
Way  to  the  Pier  where  the  Steamers  call ;  and  Passengers'  Luggage  is  conve3red 
free  of  charge  between  the  Station  and  the  Steamers. 

ARRAN  and^the  AYRSHIRE  COAST. 

From  Ardrossan  the  splendid  Saloon  Steamer  "  Scotia "  sails  daily  to  and 
from  the  Island  of  Arran  in  connection  with  the  Express  Train  Service. 

An  Express  and  Fast  Train  Service  is  given  between  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch), 
Paisley,  and  Troon,  Prestwick,  Aye,  Ardrossan,  Fairlie,  Largs,  &c. 


For  Particulars  as  to  Trains  and  Steamers,  see  the  Company's  Time  Tables. 
JOHN    MOKTON,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
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CAMBRIAN    RAILWAYS. 

Tours  in  Wales. 

BATHING,  BOATING,  FISHING  (Sea,  River  &  Lake), 

COACHING,  MOUNTAINEERING. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets, 

Available  for  Two  Calendar  Months,  renewable  up  to  31st  December,  are  issued 

from  1st  May  to  31st  October  at  all  the  principal  Stations  in  England  and 

Scotlani,  and  at  Dublin,  and  other  principal  Stations  in  Ireland  to 

Aberystwith,  Aberdovey,  Towyn,  Dolgelley,  Barmouth* 

Criccieth,  Borth,  Harlech,  Portmadoc,  Pwllheli, 

Rhayader,  Bullth  Well*,  and  Brecon. 

The  Scenery  traversed  by  and  adjacent  to  the  Cambrian  Railways  is  of  an 
exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful  description,  and  the  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
to  which  the  line  affords  the  most  convenient  access,  offers  great  advantages 
for  sea-bathing  in  the  long  reaches  of  firm;  safe,  and  sandy  beach,  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  in  its  pure  and  bracing  air.  The  mountain  ranges  of  SNOWDON, 
CADER  IDRIS,  and  PLYNLIMON,  with  their  Rivers  and  Lakes,  are  also 
readily  accessible  from  the  various  Watering-places,  thus  placing  within  the  reach 
of  visitors  a  delightful  combination  of  the  natural  beauties  of  sea  and  land. 

Th;  Valley  of  the  Wye,  through  which  the  line  to  Brecon  runs,  also 
possesses  great  attractions  for  Tourists  and  Anglers. 

Arrangements  are  made  during  the  Summer  Months  for  the  conveyance  of 

Visitors  by  Coach  to  and  from  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coast  Line 

at  reduced  charges,by  which  means,and  also  by  the  Festiniog,  Talyllyn,  and  Corris 

miniature-gauge  Railways,  whose  termini  are  on  the  Cambrian  system,  the 

following  amongst  other  places  can  easily  be  visited  by  daily  Excursions  :— 

Snowdon,    Beddgelert,     Tan-y-bwlch,    Festiniogr    Slate 

Quarries,     Cwmbychan     Lake,     Mawddach     Estuary, 

Precipice     Walk      and      Torrent     Walk     (Dolgelley), 

Talyllyn  Lake,  Corris,  Xilyfnant  Valley,  Bheidol  Lake, 

Devil's  Bridge,  IVIaentwrog,  Abersoch  Ac. 

Special  Tickets  at  Reduced  Fares 

Are  also  issued  between  Local  Stations  to  TOURISTS,  and  for  FISHING, 

PIC-NIC  and  OTHER  PARTIES. 

A  Special  Service  of   Express  Trains 

Is  run,  daily  during  the  season,  in  connection  with  Fast  trains  on 

the  London  and  North  Western  and  other  Railways,  with  Through 

Carriages  from  and  to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 

Stafford,  Shrewsbury, Hereford,  Merthyr,  Cardiff,  Newport  (Mon.)&c. 

Through  Carriages   run  daily   throughout   the   year  between   London 

(Euston)  and  Aberystwith. 

"PICTURESQUE  WALES''   (illustrated). 

The  Official  Guide  Book  to  the  Cambrian  Railways,  edited  by  Mr.  GODFREY 

Turner,  price  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bookstalls,  or  on  application  to  the 

Company's  Offices  or  Stations  ;  also  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons,  59,  Fleet 

Street,  London,  E.C. 

Time-tables,  Guide-books,  Tourist  Programmes  and  full  particulars  of 
Trains,  Fares,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Comp  any 's  Stations  or  Booking 
Offices,  and  at  34,  James  Street,  Liverpool,  or  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 
Also  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Purnell,  55,  High  Street,  Croydon,  and  at  the  under- 
mentioned offices  of  Messrs.  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  Excursion  Tourist  Agents — 
London— 142,  Strand.  Birmingham — Stephenson  Place, New  Street  Station. 
Dublin— 16,  Suffolk  Street.  Glasgow— 34,  Gordon  Street. 
Company's  Office,  Oswestry.  J.  CONACHEK, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


CALEDONIAN   RAILWAY. 

THE  CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  have  arranged  a  system  of 
TOURS — over  100  in  number — by  Rail,  Steamer  (on  Sea,  River  and  Loch),  and 
-Coach,  comprehending  almost  every  place  of  interest  either  for  scenery  or 
historical  associations  throughout  Scotland,  including — 

Edinbfligh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness, 
fiourock,  Greenock,  Paisley,  Dumfries,  Moffat,  Peebles, 
Callander, Stirling,  Perth, Crieff, Dunkeld, Oban,  Inveraray, 

The  Trossachs,  Loch -Katrine,  Loch-Lomond,  Loch-Eck,  Loch-Earn, 

Loch-Tay,    Loch- Awe,    Caledonian    Canal,    Qlencoe,    Iona,    Staffa, 

Skye,  Balmoral ,  Braemar,  Arran,  Bute,  The  Firth  of  Clyde, 

The  Falls  of  Clyde,  Lowther  Hills,  Sec. 

ggf3  TOURISTS  are  recommended  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company's  "  Tourist  Guide,"  which  contains  descriptive  notices  of  the 
Districts  embraced  in  the  Tours,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  They  can  be  had  at  any  of  th3 
Company's  Stations,  and  also  at  the  chief  Stations  on  the  Loudon  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  They  bre  also  supplied  gratis  to  the  chief  Hotels,  Hydro- 
pathics, Steamboats,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Tickets  for  these  Tours  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Booking  Offices  at  all  the 
ohief  Towns.     The  Tourist  Season  *  x  tends  iro.rn  JUNE  to  Septlmbkr  inclusive. 

The  Caledonian  Railway,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  North- 
wester;*  Railway,  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
West  Coast  (Royal  mail)  Route  between 
SrOTLlNl^       A  M  1>         K  x  c;  I,  i  s  ». 

Tondm  fFWni^  and    (Edinburgh  (Princfs Street)  in  8£  Lours. 
London  Ouston)  and   {GlaFg0W  (C  ntral)  in  8*  hours. 

DIRECT  TRAINS  RUN  FROM  AND  TO 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Androssan,    Gouiock,   Greenock,  Paisley, 

Stranraer,  Stirling,  Oban,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and 

other  places  in  Scotland, 

TO  AND   FROM 

London  (Euston),  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Pen- 
rith (for  Lake  District),  Leeds,  Bradford, and  other  places  in  England. 
Sleeping  und  Day  Saloon  Carriages,  Through  Guards  and  Conductors. 

The  Company's  Trains  from  and  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  &c.,  connect 
on  the  Clyde"  with  the  Caledonian  S,S.  Co.'s  steamers  ;  also  with  the  '•  Coluniba," 
'"  Iona,"  '*  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  other  Steamers  to  and  from 
Dunoon,  Innellan,  Rothesay,  Largs,  Millport,  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  Arran,  Campbel- 
town, Ardrishaig,  Inveraray,  LochGoil,  Loch-Long,  the  West  Highlam  s,  &c. 

There  Will  be  an  express  service  between  Glasgow  (Centra  )  and  Androssan, 
in  connection  with  steamers  to  and  from  Arran — 90  minutes  tLe  whole  distance. 

Express  service  b»  tween  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  65  minutes  ;  also  from 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Oban,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  the 
North, and  vice  versd. 

For  particulars  of  Trains,  Fares,  &c,  see  the  Company's  Ton*  Tables. 

The  Company's  Line  from  Greenock  to  Gouiock  is  low  c  pen  and  forms  a 
direct  and  expeditious  route  in  connection  with  steamboats  to  and  fiom  Dunoon, 
Kirn,  unter's  Quay,  Holy  Loch,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  unci  the  Water>ng 
Places  in  that  district,  the  Western  Highlands  and  islands,  and  from  aLd  to 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  London,  Liverpool,  M»nche*ttr,  Bristol,  and  other  places 
4n  England  and  Scotland.     Trains  run  aloi  gside  steamers. 

The   Caledonian  Company's   large  and  magnificent    CEXTRAI     STA- 
TION  HOTEL,   GLASGOW,  is  under  the  Company's  own  Management. 
Glasgow,  1890.  JAMES  THOMPSON,  General  Manager. 
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IRELAND. 
tidland  (Sttat  W&wtqrn   Uteitafag. 
COMMEMARA, 


TOURIST    TICKETS 

From  the  principal   Towns  in 

ENGLAND  &  SCOTLAND, 

available  for  Two  Months,  for 

the 

CONNEMARA 

OR 

CONNEMARA  and  KILLARNEY 

TOURS. 
Issued  at  the  Offices   of   the 
Railway  and  Stearnpacket  Com- 
panies and  Tourist  Agencies. 


CIRCULAR     TOURS 

From  D  UBLIN  and  BELFAST 

TO   THE 

TOURIST,     ANGLING,     and 
SHOOTING  RESORTS 

IN  THE 

WEST   OF  IRELAND. 

%*  Reduced  Fares  for  Parties 
of  Two  to  Four  Passengers. 

Extra  Coupons  for  extended  Tours 
from  Dublin.  Broadstone  Terminus, 
to  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland. 


COME3IARA, — Public  Cars  run  during  the  season,  passing  through 
Leenane,  Kylemore,  Letterfrack  (for  Renvyle),  Clifdan,  foecess  (for  G-lenda- 
lough),  and  Oughterard. 

The   Company's   Is.    Illustrated    Handbook  to   the   West 
of  Ireland, 

'Contains  16  full-paged  toned  Lithographs  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Apply  to  the  Manager's  Office,  Broadstone,  Dublin,  where 
Programmes  and  all  other  information  as  to  Fare?,  Routes, 
Conditions,  etc.,  may  be  obtained. 


VISITORS  TO  GLASGOW  AND  THE  CLYDE 

Should  procure  the 

DICTIONARY    OF    THE    CLYDE. 

A  Descriptive,  Historic,  and  Statistical  Guide 

to  the  Towns,  Vjllagrs,  Watering  Places.  Mansions,  Mountains,  Islands,  Lochs, 
Docks,  Harbours,  Shipping,  Industries,  Sports,  Pastimes,  Legends, 
and  Scenic  Features  of  the  River  from  Source  to  Sea. 
"  Unquestionably  the  most  concise,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  exhaustive,, 
the  handiest,  and  the  cheapest  of  guide  books."— Industries. 


300  Pages.        Price,  ONE  SHILLING.        Five  Maps. 

To  be  had  at  Railway  and  River-boat  Bookstalls;  from  Menzies  &  CO.,. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 
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Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  Steamers. 

The  North  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company's  Steamships,  "  St.  Rognvald,"  "  St.  Magnus," 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  "  St.  Clair,"  "St.  Olaf,"  and  "Queen,"  are  in- 
tended to  sail  during  the  SUMMER  MONTHS  as  under,  but  the 
arrangements  are  subject  to  alteration  from  month  to  month  : — 
From  Leith  in  the  morning,  and  from  Aberdeen  same  afternoon  or  evening  : 

To  Lerwick  every  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

To  Scalloway  and  West  Side  of  Shetland  every  Monday. 

To  Kirkwall  every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

To  Stromness  every  Monday. 

To  St.  Margaret's  Hope  every  Monday. 

To  Thurso  every  Monday. 

To  Wick  every  Monday  and  Friday. 

To  Stornoway,  during  May  and  June,  every  Monday. 
Returning  South  : 

From  Lerwick  every  Monday  and  Friday  (or  Saturday). 

From  Scalloway  every  Wednesday  evening. 

From  Kirkwall  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  Stromness  every  Thursday. 

From  St.  Margaret's  Hope  every  Thursday. 

From  Stornoway  every  Wednesday  evening. 

From  Thurso  every  Thursday  morning. 

From  Wick  every  Tuesday  forenoon  and  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steamer  "  St.  Olaf,"  from  Stromness  every  week-day  during 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  at  3' p.m.,  touching  at  Scapa  Pier 
(Kirkwall),  thence  to  Scrabster  Pier  (Thurso),  now  calls  going  to  Scrabster, 
and  all  afternoon  sailings,  summer  and  winter,  landing  Mail-bag  by  Boat  at 
South  Ronaldshay.  From  Scrabster  Pier  (Thurso),  on  receiving  the  Mails, 
about  8  p.m.,  and  touching  at  Scapa  Pier,  thence  to  Stromness.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  "  St.  Olaf  "  leaves  Stromness  at  2  p.m.  for  Scrabster 
Pier,  returning  from  Scrabster  Pier  about  7.30  p.m.,  touching  at  Scapa  Pier 
going  and  returning. 

PASSAGE     FARES. 
From  Albert  Dock,  Leith.  From  Aberdeen. 

1st        2nd.      |  1st         2nd 

Cabin.  Cabin.  Cabin.  Cabin. 

To  Wick 18s.    9s.  Od.       To  Wick 12s.    7s.  Od. 

To  Thurso  -----      18s.    9*.  Od.    j    To  Thurso 12s.    7s.  Od. 

To  St.  Margaret's  Hope  20s.  9s.  Od.  '  To  St.  Margaret's  Hope  16s  7s.  Od. 
To  Stromness-  -  -  -  20s.  9s.  Od.  j  To  Stromness  -  -  -'  16s.  7s.  Od, 
To  Kirkwall  -  -  -  -  22s.  10s.  6d.  To  Kirkwall  -  -  -  -  18s.  8s.  Od. 
To  Lerwick  ----  26s.  10s.  6d.  To  Lerwick  -  -  -  -  21s.  8s.  6d. 
To  Scalloway      -    -    -      26s.  10s.  6d.       To  Scalloway  -    -    -    -      21s.    8s.  6d. 

From  Scalloway  to  places  on  West  Side 5s.      2s.  6d. 

From  Lerwick  to  places  in  North  Isles 6s.      3s.  Od. 

S3T  Return  Tickets  available  to  return  within  three  Calendar  Months,  are  issued  at 
the  rate  of  a  Single  Fare  and  a  half,  with  liberty  to  the  holders  to  break  the  journey 
at  any  of  the  Po?'ts  of  Cull. 

Scrabster  to  Scapa  and  Stromness,     First  Cabin,  6s.    Second  Cabin,  8s. 

Scapa  to  St.  Margaret's  Hope  &  Stromness  „         2s.  „  Is. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope  to  Stromness  „         3s.  „  Is.  6d. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope  to  Scrabster  „         4s.  „  2s. 

Return  Tickets  issued  to  or  from  Orkney  and  Shetland  by  the  other  Vessels  belonging 
to  the  Company,  are  NOT  AVAILABLE  by  the  Mail  Steamer  "  St.  Olaf"  across  the 
Pentland  Firth.  Return  Tickets  are  issued  for  that  passage  only,  at  the  usual  rate. 

First-class   Hotel  accommodation   at  Lerwick,   Scalloway, 
Kirkwall,    Stromness,   Wick,   and  Thurso. 

For  further  particulars,  including  days  and  hours  of  sailing,  see  Monthly 
Sailing  Bills,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  George  HOURSTON,  Agent, 
64,  Constitution  Street,  Leith  Charles  Meurylees,  Manager,  Aberdeen. 
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TOURS     IN     Scq, 
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ROYAL 


THE 
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FOUTE. 


GLASGOW  and  the  HIGHLANDS 

Via   Crinan  and  Caledonian  Canals. 


ROYAL     XVXAXIi      ST3AMEHS 

Columba 

Glencoe 

Clansman 

Loanda 

Iona 

Lochawe 

Flowerdale 

Gladiator 

Fusilier 

Lochness 

Clydesdale 

Pelican 

Chevalier 

Lochiel 

Cavalier 

Falcon 

Grenadier 

Linnet 

Staffa 

Udea 

Gondolier 

Fin  gal 

Ethel 

Texa 

Pioneer 

Islay 

Handa 

Countess 

Glengarry 

Claymore 

Mabel 

Margaret 

Inveraray  Castle 

THE   ROYAL   MAIL   SWIFT   PASSENGER  STEAMER 
'COLUMBA'      or      'IONA' 

Sails  daily  from  May  till  October,  from  Glasgow  at  7  a.m.,  and  from  GrccLOck 
at  8.50,  Prince's  Pier  about  9,  GourockPier  about  9.20,  and  Dunoon  about  9.35, 
in  connection  with  Express  Trains  from  London  and  the  South,  Edii^bu  gh, 
Glasgow,  &c,  for  Kyles  of  Bute,  Tarbert,  and  Ardnshaig,  conveying  passengers 
for  Oban,  Glencoe,  Inverness,  Lochawe,  Loch  Lomono,  Loch  Katrine,  the 
Trossachs,  Staffa  and  Iona,  Mull,  Skye,  Gairlocb,  Lochinver,  Stornoway, 
Thurso,  &c. 

A  WHOLE  DAYS  SAIL  BY  THE  "  CaLUMBA"  OR      IONA." 

i^rom  Glasgow  to  Ardrishaig  and  Back  (180  miles.) 

Cabin  Fare  6s.  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Tea,  in  Cabin,  6s. 

Fore  Cabin  Fare,  3s.  6d.         do.     do.     do.  in  Fore-Cabin,  3s.  6i. 

TOURS  TO  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS  (occupying  about  a  week) 

By  Steamship 

'CLAYMORE'     or     <  CLANSMAN/ 

Vid  Mull  o/Kintyre,  going  and  returning  through  the  Sounds  of  Jura,  Mull,  and 
Skye,  calling  at  Oban,  Tobermory,  Portree,  STOKNOWAY,  and  intermediate  places. 

Cabin  Return  Fare  with  superior  sleeping  accommodation, 
or  including  meals. 

The  Route  is  through  scenery  rich  in  historical  interest  and  unequalled  for 
grandeur  and  variety.  These  vessels  leave  Glasgow  every  Monday  and  Thurslay 
about  12  noon,  and  Greenock  about  6  p.m.,  returning  from  Stornoway  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday. 

The  Steam-Ship  'CAVALIER' 
will  leave  Glasgow  every  Monday  at  11  a.m.  and  Greenock  at  4  p.m.,  for 
Inverness  and  Back  (via  Mull  of  Kintyre),  leaving  Inverness  every  Thursday 
morning  ;  Cabin  Fare  for  the  Trip,  with  First-class  Sleeping  Accommodation, 
-or  including  Meals. 

Official  Guide  Book,  6a. 

Time  Bill,  Map  and  List  of  Fares,  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Owner 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  119,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
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LOCH    LOMOND, 

QUEEN  OF  SCOTTISH  LAKES. 

Splendid  Saloon  Steamers  sail  daily  from  Balloch  Pier  in 
direct  connection  with  North  British  Trains  from  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  &c. 

Grand   CIRCULAR  TOUR   of  LOCH   LOMOND  and 
LOCK    LONG. 

For  further  information  and  hours  of  sailings  apply  to  North 
British  Railway  Station  Agents,  or  to 

99 >  Main  Street,  Alexandria,  N.B. 


PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK  HOTEL, 

Pleasantly   situated    close    to    this 
beautiful   valley. 


TESTIFIED    CUISINE, 

NICE    APARTMENTS, 

HOME    COMFORTS, 

MODERATE    TARIFFS, 

and    GOOD    FISHING. 

CARRIAGES  by  order  ineet  trains  at  Ashbourner 
North  Staffordshire  Railway. 

G-.    POYSEE,    Proprietor. 

Postal  Address .:—  Thorpe,  near  ASHBOURNE. 
Nearest  Telegraph  at  Ashbourne,  4  miles. 
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A    S    II    B    O    U    K    X   B. 

(The  nearest  Railway  Station  to  DOVE  DALE.) 

GREEN  MAN  AND  BLACK'S  HEAD 


( Jamilg  and  (ftommertiat  fostiitjg  §omse<) 

OMNIBUSES    to    and    from   EVERY   TRAIN. 
BILLIARDS. 


Extract  from  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
September,  1771  :— 

rt  After  breakfast  I  departed  and  pursued  my  journey 
northwards.  I  took  my  post  chaise  from  the  Gkeen 
Man,  a  very  good  Inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  Mistress  of 
which,  a  mighty  civil  gentlewoman,  courtseying  very 
low,  presented  me  with  an  Engraving  of  the  sign  of 
her  house,  to  which  she  had  subjoined  in  her  own 
handwriting  an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity  of 
style,  that  I  have  preserved  it,  pasted  upon  one  of  the 
boards  of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall 
here  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers  : — 

"  M.  Killingleys  duly  waits  upon  Mr.  Bos  well,  is 
exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this  favor ;  whenever  he 
comes  this  way,  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  ; 
would  Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his  extensive 
acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular  favor  conferred  on 
one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  other 
return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks  and  sincerest 
prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity." 

FANNY  WALLIS,  Proprietress. 
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*test  Telegraphic  Address: — i4  Crescent  Hotel,  Buxton." 

CRESCENT  HOTEL, 


FIEST-CLASS  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  Best  situation.  Forms  wing 
of  the  Orescent.  Due  South  aspect.  Close  to  Railway  Stations.  Covered 
Colonnade  to  Baths,  Wells  and  Gardens.  Dining,  Drawing,  Billiard,  Smoke,  and 
Reading  Rooms.  The  Dining  SaloOn  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  in  the  kingdom.  Suites  of  apartments  for  Families.  Rooms  on  ground 
floor  level  if  required. 

TABLE    D'HOTE    AT    SEPARATE    TABLES. 
EXCELLENT   CUISINE.       CHOICE  WINES.       BILLIARDS. 

JOHN  SMILTfiR,  Proprietor. 

BUXTON. 

THE  GEORGE  FAMILY  HOTEL, 

A  First-class  House,  adjoining  the  Baths  and  Pavilion  Gardens; 
near  the  Church  and  Railway  Station  ;  S.uites  of  Rooms,  without 
staircases,  for  Invalids;  Public  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms; 
Private  Sitting  Rooms;  Billiard,  Reading,  and  Smoke  Rooms. 
Every  convenience  pertaining  to  a  good  modern  Hotel.  Moderate 
Terms.  The  House  is  detached,  and  has  a  splendid  situation; 
well  sheltered.  In  connection  with  New  Bath  Hotel,  Matlock 
Bath.     For  Terms  apply  to 

MILL  &  TYACK,  Proprietors. 

~     BUXTON.  ~~ 

1,    Hartington    Terrace. 

Superior  and  select  apartments,  every  comfort  and  excellent 
cooking.  Elevated  situation  nearly  1,100  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  south-west  aspect.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Broad  Walk, 
close  to  the  Pavilion  and  Gardens,  and  five  minutes  walk  from 
the  Baths. 

Train  or  coach  to  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  Matlock,  Dove 
Dale,  Castleton,  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire. Express  trains  to  London  4J  hours,  Manchester  40 
minutes. 

Personally  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  "  Thorough  Guide  " 
Series. 

Addkess:  IMTrs.  A.  A.  BRADBURY, 

1,  Hartington  Terrace,  West  Street,  Buxton. 
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MATLOCK    BATH. 

Becently  enlarged  and  newly  furnished. 

A  first  class  family  house,  with  every  comfort  and  modern 
improvement.  Beautifully  situated  amidst  its  own  charming 
grounds  of  twelve  acres,  from  whence  the  most  luvely  views  in 
Derbyshire  can  be  seen.  Very  large  Dining  room,  Drawing  room, 
Billiard  room,  and  private  Sitting  rooms.  A  large  Swimming 
Bath,  in  the  hotel,  and  Hot  Baths.  Fishing.  Lawn  Tennis.  A 
'Bus  to  meet  each  train.     Terms  strictly  moderate. 

T.  Tyack,  Proprietor. 

T3E  OLDEST,  LARGEST  $  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL  in  the  TOWN* 


1IW  111  I AMI&T  BOnEi, 

BIDEFOKD, 

Family,  Commercial,  and  General  Posting  House, 

HENRY  ASCOTT,  Proprietor. 

11  miles  from  Clovelly;  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
most  central  part  of  the  town,  and  commanding  very 
extensive  views.  Booking  Office  for  Coaches  to 
Clovelly  and  Bude. 

ATOM'S  HOTEL, 

BIDEFORD. 

Large    and     Weil-Appointed 

COFFEE,  COMMERCIAL  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS. 
HOT   &  COLD  BATHS. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches. 

OMNIBUSES     MEET     EVERY     TRAIN. 

W.  GIDDIE,  Proprietor. 
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CENTRAL   FOR  THE  WHOLE  OF  NORTH  DEVON, 

Including  WESTWARD    HO!  CLOVELLY,  HARTLAND, 

BUDE,  ILFRACOMBE,  and  LYNTON. 

Four-in-hand  Coaches  in  the  Season  to  above  places. 


Adjoining 
Railway 
Station. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

BIDEFORD. 


Overlooking 

the  River 
TORRIDGE 

aod 
OLD  BRIDGE. 


THE  MOST  MODERN  HOTEL  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

ETeryaTry  I  CONTINENTAL        |Ve1Syand 
comtort    |  COURTYARD.  I Ar-~ 

Superbly  Furnished  and  lofty  Rooms,   Hot  and   Cold  Baths, 
Elegant  Billiard  Saloon  (Two  Tables). 

COMPLETELY  SHELTERED  FROM  E.  &  N.E.  WINDS. 

Delightful  summer  and  winter  resort,    one  of  the  mildest  and 
healthiest  in  the  Kingdom. 

Specially  Reduced  Winter  Tariff. 

j  Save  OMNIBUS    j    Fine?t  stabliD 


horses  and  carriages 
"  every  descript 
always  ready, 


Hand  PORTERAGE. 


and  Lock-up 

Coachhouse 

in  Devonshire. 


For  situation  the  Royal  is  probably  unequalled  in  the  North 
of  Devon,  and  from  its  size  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  it 
is  fitted  out  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  the 
West  of  England.  It  stands  amid  the  interesting  spots  and 
charming  scenery  made  notorious  by  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  and  is 
within  easy  distance  of  the  many  romantic  nooks  with  which  the 
North  Devon  coast  abounds.  A  portion  of  the  house  was  built 
in  the  year  1688  by  an  old  merchant  prince,  and  contains  a 
magnificent  oak  staircase  and  drawing  room,  which  are  objects  of 
admiration  and  interest.  The  ceiling  of  the  latter  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  country.  The  work  com- 
prises  festoons  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage  in  high  relief,  and 
was  the  workmanship  of  Italian  artists  specially  commissioned 
two  hundred  years  ago.  In  this  room  also  Charles  Kingsley 
wrote  a  portion  of  "  Westward  Ho  !"  and  on  one  of  the  panels 
hangs  a  portrait  (said  to  be  from  the  brush  of  Vandyke)  of  John 
Strange,  the  great  grandfather  of  Rose  Salterne  (the  fickle  "  Rose 
of  the  Torridge"),  immortalised  by  Kingsley  in  "  Westward 
Ho!"— Ficte  Public  Press. 

Bideford. — Chiefly  remarkable  for  having  a  first-rate  hotel. — 
Punch,  Oct.  57i,  1889. 
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POPLE'  S 

LONDON  HOTEIJ 

BXETB  K,.- 

RE-FURNISHED    AND    RE-DECORATED. 

For  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

This  first-class  Hotel  has  long  stood  pre-eminent,  and  is  -| 
patronised  by  the  leading  County  families.  Adjoining  Northern-  j 
Qay  Park  and  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Cathedral. 

TABLE  D'HOTE.        NIGHT;  PORTER. 
Large  Covered  Continental  Courtyard. 

POSTING     ESTABLISHMENT. 

Omnibuses  and  Cabs  meet  all  Trains. 

Also  Proprietor  of  the  Globe  Hotel,  Newton  Abbot. 


Telegrams  to  "  POPLE,   EXETER.". 


PORLOCK. 
PORLOCK   WEIR  HOTEL  (Anchor) 

(Vid  Minehead,  Somersetshire). 
This  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Porlock  Bay,  close  by 
the  sea,  and  in  the  rich  and  lovely  Vale  of  Porlock.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Stag  and  Fox-Hunting  country,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Exmoor,  whose  wild  and  beautiful  recesses  are  most  conveniently 
visited  from  it.    Every  comfort  ensured. 

Fishing  and  Shooting.  Good  Stabling ;  Post-Horses  and  Carriages. 
Hotel  'bus  to  principal  Trains. 

J.  P.  GODDARD;  Proprietor. 
%*  The  Proprietor  has  also  a  Private  Lodging  House. 
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Lynmouth,  North  Devon. 


AND 

( Under  the  same  management) , 

First  Class,  with  every  convenience  for  Families  and  Tourists, 
is  most  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence,  with  all  front  rooms 
commanding  the  grandest  uninterrupted  views  of  the  Harbour, 
Bristol  Channel,  Woods  and  Hills,  and  the  best  Landscape  Scenery 
in  theNorth  of  Devon  ;  also  overlooking  the  East  and  West  Lyns, 
and  within  three  minutes'  walk  to  the  Beach ;  standing  in  its  own 
very  extensive  grounds.  Good  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing.  Lawn 
Tennis.  Cheap  Boarding  terms.  Write  for  Tariff  with  Photo' 
showing  position  of  Hotels. 

WILLIAM  BEVAN,  Proprietor. 

Lighted  with  Electric  Light,  and  fitted  with  all  recent  im- 
provements. All  Coaches  stop  outside  the  Hotels  to  take  up 
and  put  down  Passengers. 


SEA-SIDE.-THE    QUEEN'S. 

(On  the  Esplanade.    Pacing  due  South). 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  Principal  and  Largest,  and  is  most  comfortably  fur- 
nished. It  has  a  frontage  of  over  170  feet,  all  the  rooms  of  which  overlook 
ike  Bay  and  St.  Michael's  Mount.  Por  Families,  Ladiei  and  Gentlemen  only. 
Apartments  en  suite. 

Penzance  stands  unrivalled  for  the  quiet  beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery, 

Whilst  the  mildness  and  equability  of  its  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to 

Jivalids.     Ladies*  Drawing,  Reading,  Coffee,   Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms, 

Mot  and  Cold  Bath*.    Table  d'H6te.    An  Omnibus  meets  every  train.   Posting 

in  all  its  branches.    Yachts,  &c. 

AIEX.  Bt.  HOBA,  Proprietor. 
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VALLEY  OF  ROCKS  HOTEL 

Fitted  with  JElectriC  £iig*lit,  and  all  the  most  modern 
conveniences. 


"The  position  of  the  splendid  new  Valtey  of  liOCHS 

Hotel  is  absolutely  unequalled  and  unparalleled  in  the  South 
of  England."— Daily  Telegiaph,  April  7th,  1890. 

COMMANDS  UNRIVAUEQ  VIEWS. 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing.     Billiards.     Post  Horses,  Carriages. 

Luxurious  suites  of  Private  Apartments,  elegant  Salle  a  manger, 

Ladies'  Drawing  Koom,  range  in  a  long  front  facing  the  Sea. 

Best  routes  to  Lynton,  G.W. R.,  book  to  Minehead, 

where  on  and  after  June  1st,  Valley  of  Rock§  Coacll 

meets  trains  leaving  Minehead  1  p.m.,  and  Paddington,  9  a.m., 

or  L.  &  S.W.R.  via  Barnstaple,  where  Mail  Coach  meets  train. 

Coaches  to  and  from  Ilfracombe. 

Carriages  meet  trains  at  Minehead,  Barnstaple,  and  Ilfracombe 

on  receipt  of  telegram  to  "Hotel,  Lynton." 

Proprietors : 

The  Lynton  &  Lynmouth  Hotel  &  Property  Company,  Ld. 

JOHN  HEYW00D,  Resident  Director. 
Telegraphic  Address,  "HOTEL,  LYNTON. " 
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LYtfTON,  NORTH  DEVON. 


Royal  Castle  AMFamilyHotIL". 


PATRONISED  by  the  English  and  Continental  Royal  Families. 
-*-  First-class  Hotel,  especially  favourite  and  attractive.  Table 
d'hote.  Reading  and  Drawing  Rooms.  New  Smoking  and 
Billiard  Pavilions,  all  facing  the  Sea.  Magnificent  Views  and 
Ornamental  Grounds  of  Twelve  Acres. 

Private  Hotel  Attached, 

THOMAS  BAKER,  Proprietor. 


(HATLOCK   BATH), 

LARGE   SWIMMING   BATH 

68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
600,000  gallons  of  clear  spring  water  flow  through  this 
'    Bath  daily.     Swimming  taught 

HOT  BATHS,  SHOWER  &  DOUCHE  BATHS. 

For  further    information    apply  to  W.  E.   HOWE,  the 
Library,  Matlock  Bath. 
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COACHING. 

HI    iN,  LYNMOUTH,  and  BARNSTAPLE. 

THE  WELL-APPOINTED  FAST 
FOUR-HORSE  COACH 

"T1ITIVT" 

(CARRYING   THE  MAILS),  RUNS   DAILY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

\  (Sundays  excepted),  in  connection  with  the  Trains  of  L.  &  S.  W.  Railway, 

passing  through  some  of  the  finest  Scenery  in  Devonshire. 


Up. 

Down. 

Lynton      

...    dep.  8    0  a.m. 

Waterloo 

dep.  9    0  a.m. 

Barnstaple 

...     arr.10  55    „ 

Barnstaple  ... 

arr.  3  21  p.m. 

>»          

...     dep.ll    3   „ 

... 

dep.  3  40    „ 

Waterloo  

...     arr.   5  17    „ 

Lynton 

arr.  6  30    „ 

also  convenient  for  train  leaving  Paddington  9  a.m.,  arriving  at  Lynton 
6.30  p.m. 
AN  ADDITIONAL  COACH 
will  run  daily  (Sundays  excepted)   during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  between   Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  Barnstaple,  in  connection  with 
the    London  and    South    Western    Trains,  as    under,  being   convenient  for 
Rreat  Western  Trains  also. 

Up.  Down. 

Lynton     dep.  12    0 

Barnstaple      ..     ..    arr.    3    0 

»        dep.    3  21 

Waterloo arr.  10  10 

LYNTON,  BIDEFORD, 

Up. 

Lynton       dep.  8    0  a.m. 
Barnstaple    „    11    8    „ 
Bideford1'      „    11  31    „ 
Clovelly      arr.    1    0  p.m. 
Bude    ...        „      8    0,, 


11  0 
4  43 
4  50 

7  40 


a.m. 

p.m« 


9  45  a 
12  15  p 
2  53  „ 
5    <>     „ 

7  40    ,. 


noon      Waterloo dep. 

p.m.     Barnstaple      . .     . .     arr. 

„  „        dep. 

„         Lynton arr. 

CLOVELLY,  WESTWARD  HO  I    BUDE,  AND 
NORTH   CORNWALL. 

Down. 
12    0  noon  [  Bude     ...     dep.   9  45  a.m. 
3  26  p.m.    Clovelly  „    12  15  p.m. 

3  46  „  Bideford  „  2  53  „ 
5  15  „  Barnstaple  „  3  40  „ 
8    0    „     |  Lynton  arr.   6  30     „ 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issued  at  all  L.  &  S.  W.  Railway  Stations. 
Booking  Office,  opposite  VALLEY  of  ROCKS  HOTEL,  LYNTON. 

JO\ES  BROS.,    House  Agents, 
Froprietors,  Lynton. 

PLYMOUTH. 

G&JHH)  HOTEL  (on  the  Hoe). 

The  only  Hotel  with  Sea  View. 

Mail    Steamers   anchor   in   sight. 

Uso,  at  IVY    BRIDGE  (H  miles  from  Plymouth), 

Hunting*,  Flailing*.   Seautiful  Scenery. 

JAMES  BOHN,  Proprietor. 
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DUCHY  HOTEL,  PRINCETOIN, 

f'  This  First  Class  Family  Hotel  is  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  Dartmoor,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
hotels  in  the  country,  being  about  1,400  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

Visitors  to  Dartmoor  will  do  well  to  make  this  their 
headquarters,  Dartmeet,  Post  Bridge,  Wistman's  Wood, 
Crockern  Tor,  Mis  Tor,  and  various  other  places  of 
interest  being  situated  within  easy  distances. 

Good  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing  may  be  obtained 
from  March  1st  to  September  31st  in  the  East  and 
West  Darts  and  tributaries,  licenses  for  which  may  be 
obtained  at  this  Hotel. 

Good  Snipe  and  other  shooting  may  also  be  had. 

Several  Packs  of  Foxhounds  and  Harriers  meet  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


"DUCHY     HOUSE," 

i  recently  built  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  accom- 
t  modation,  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Duchy 
Hotel. 

A  First-Class  Boarding  and  Lodging  House, 

I  eontaining   all   the   most   modern   improvements   and 
(    conveniences.     Private  Sitting  Booms. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  suitable  house  for 
private  families  staying  any  length  of  time. 

Good  Posting",       Excellent  XI air 7. 
Tariff  and  Boarding  Terms   on   application. 
MARTHA  ROWE,  Proprietress  (for  40  years.) 
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THE 

WIHH1SM1S1   W41IEHI4® 

HOXEI,     AMBLESIDE. 

(Adjoining  Steam  Boat  Pier.    Terminus  of  the  Furness  &  Midland 
Railway  Systems.) 

Michael  Taylor,  Proprietor  of  the  SALUTATION  and 
QUEEN'S  Hotels  (both  or  which  will  be  carried  on  by  him  as 
heretofore)  has  taken  over  the  above  first-class  Hotel  (recently 
enlarged  and  re-furnished),  which  will  be  conducted  on  a  liberal 
and  popular  tariff. 

Taylor's  EOUK-IN-HAND  COACHES  run  from  the  three  Hotels 
to  Keswick,  Coniston,  Ullswater,  and  the  Langdales  daily  during 
the  season,  Sundays  excepted.    Boats,  Fishing  Tackle,  &c. 

A.    HOULDIN, 

ioohselkr,  iiatioiwr,and$eater  in  Jancgdoods, 
lake   road, 

AI1BLEIID£. 

Frith's  Photographs  of  the  Lake  District. 

London,    Liverpool,    Manchester    and    other    Papers 

supplied. 

CROWN  HOTEL,  CONISTON. 

Within  tbree  minutes'  walk  of  the  Railway 
Station  and  five  from  the  Lake. 

Choice  Wines  and  Spirits,  &e. 

Post  Horses  and  Conveyances. 

BOATS  ON  THE  LAKE. 

BILLIARDS. 

Conveyances  to  meet  the  Trains, 

JAS.  DOVE,  Proprietor. 
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TYSON'S 

llTlllill  HOTEL 

!ZW.  Address  :  "  Waterhead,  Conistou." 

Tills  first-class  Establishment  is  one  of  the  XDQSt 
delightfully  situated  Hotels  in  the  district.  It  stands  in  its  own 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  has  a  large 
private  frontage  to  the  Lake,  with  shaded  and  beautiful  walks 
leading  to  the  Landing-stage  of  the  "  Gondola." 

CEOQTJET  AM  TMIIS  LAWN. 

BOATS,    BILLIARDS. 

Postal    Telegraph     Station     at     Coniston. 

Open  and  closed  Carriages.    Post  Horses, 
An  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains. 

JOSEPH  TYSON,  Proprietor. 


ESKDALE. 

Postal  Address  : — Eskdale,  Boot,  via  Carnforth. 
Telegraphic  Address  : — Woolpack,  Ravenglass. 

This  ancient  Inn  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with 
Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  also  refurnished  for  the  accommodation  of 
Tourists  and  Visitors.  It  is  centrally  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Eskdale  between  Scawfell,  Scawfell  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and 
Harter  Fell.  Esk  Fails  and  Stanley  Gill,  the  finest  scene  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  are  within  easy  reach. 

One  mile  from  Boot  Station.       Conveyances  kept. 

Dixon  Sliarpe,   Proprietor. 
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DUNGEON   GHYLL  NEW  HOTEL, 

GREAT  LANGDALE, 

Near  AMBLESIDE, 
The  nearest  Hotel  to  Dungeon  Ghyll  and  the  Langdale  Pikes, 

Most  conveniently  situated  for  the  accent  of  Scawfell  and  Bow- 
fell ;  or  for  crossing  the  Passes  to  Wastwater,  Borrowdale,  <fcc. 
The  best  guides,  conveyances,  and  mountain  ponies  may  be  had 
at  the  Hotel ;  also  all  information  respecting  mountains  and 
mountain  passes.  JOS.  YOUDELL,  Proprietor. 

Board   and    Xiodg-ing    (except   in   August)    35s.  a   week. 

Tais. Hotel  holds  the  Official  Appointment  of  the  General 
Toumst's  Club.     It  is  also  Hesd-quarters  of  the  C.  T.  C. 


The  very  heart  of  the  Lake  District,  the  most  Central 

Place  from  which  to  make  Excursions  to  all  the*  other 

Lakes  and  Mountains. 

f HI    fill!©!    @f  W411S 

LAKE  HOTEL, 

Patronised  by 
H.R.H.  THE    PRINCE  OF  WALES,    PRINCE   ARTHUR, 

and  the  Nobility. 
Beautifully  situated  on   the   margin  of  the  Lake. 

BILLIARDS,    XiAWN    TENNIS,    BOATING,    ETC. 

POSTING   IN   ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 
Char-a-bancs    or    Coaches   to   Ullswater,    Coniston, 
Langdales,  and  Keswick  during  the  season.   Omnibuses 
meet  the  Steamboats  at  Waterhead. 

IWTrs.  SB  OWN,  Proprietress. 


^ttfltiistt  iftfttf. 


(The  Home  of  Pedestrians. —  Central  point  of  the  Lake 
District. ) 


OOWPERTHWAITE'S 


GRASMERE. 


Delightfully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several  acres,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bothay,  and  the  nearest  hotel  to  the  resting- 
place  of  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge  in  Grasmere  Church- 
yard. 

This  Hotel  is  under  entirely  new  management  and  has 
been  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

Its  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  English 
Lakeland,  and  on  the  coach -route  from  Windermere  to  Keswick, 
renders  it  an  unsurpassed  head-quarters  from  which  to  make 
excursions  in  all  directions.  The  places  conveniently  visited 
from  it  by  carriage  include  Rydal  (the  home  of  Wordsworth), 
Ambleside,  Windermere^  Coniston,  the  Langdales,  Thirlmere, 
Keswick,  and  Patterdale  (Ullswater) ;  there  are  direct  pony-tracks 
to  Easedale  Tarn,  Borrowdale,  Der  went  water,  Ullswater,  and  the 
tops  of  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield ;  while  the  pedestrian  has  the 
greatest  possible  choice  of  routes. 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  the  Hotel  every  half-hour  in  connection 
with  Windermere  Steamers. 

Special  Wote. — Public  Coaches  to  Keswick,  Coniston,  Ulls- 
water, the  Langdales  and  Windermere. 

PONIES    AND    GUIDES, 

Lawn  Tennis.    Billiards.     Boating,  Pishing, 

Parties,  coming  to  the  Hotel  or  to  other  places  in  the  village 
can  have  conveyances  to  meet  them  at  Windermere,  Ambleside 
(Waterhead).  or  Keswick  on  application. 


Telegraph  :   "  Eothay  Hotel,  Grasmere." 


J.  COWPERTHWAITE,  Proprietor. 

Late  of  Mr.  Fraser's  Loch  Awe  Hotel,  Argyleshire% 
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LAKE    DERWENTWATER. 

QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 

KESWICK. 

This  Hotel  is  the  principal  and  largest  in  the  town, 
is  entirely  under  new  management,  and  will  be  found 
replete  with  every  comfort,  having  been  redecorated 
and  refurnished  throughout. 

Extensive  and  uninterrupted  views  of  Skiddaw,  Sad- 
dleback, Lake  Derwentwater,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Billiards,  Hot  and  Co]d  Baths,  and  every 
accommodation  required  in  a  First  Class  Hotel. 

Head  Quarters  for  tlie  Cyclist  Touring  Club. 

COACHES    TO    ALL     PARTS    OF    THE    LAKE    DISTRICT. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches. 

An   Omnibus    and    Porters    meet    all   Trains   at   the 

Station  Door. 

PARTIES  BOARDED  BY  WEEK  OR  MONTH. 

R.  BOWNASS,  Proprietor. 

KESWICK,   CUMBERLAND. 

JEFFERY'S  "BLENCATHRA"  HOTEL. 

First-Class  Temperance  Commercial  House. 

This  Old-Established  Leading  Temperance  Hotel  is  situated 
close  to  the  Station,  and  commands  extensive  and  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Lake  District.  Ladies' 
Public  Drawing-room.  Fine  Coffee  and  Commercial  Rooms. 
Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Potting  in  all  Departments.  'Bus  meets 
all  Trains.     Telegrams  to  be  addressed  to 

JEFFERY,  Blencathra,  Keswick. 
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DERWENTWATER   LAKE. 

THE  ROYAL  OAK  HOTEL,  KESWICK. 

Telegraphic  Address  :— ROYAL  OAK,  KESWICK." 

Patronised  b y  %+JliiiLJ^  H.R.H. 

The  Late  Queen  Dowager.  ^p^^^Q      The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  King  of  Saxony. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  #c,  Sec. 

An  Omnibus  and  Porters  meet  the  Trains  at  the  Station  Door. 

A  Coach  to  Buttermere   every  morning-  at  lO. 

E.  BOWDEN,  Proprietor, 

DERWENTWATER,   KESWICK. 

rats  96&&3WM&8  iifii. 

This  Hotel  is  situate   at  the  head  of   Derwentwater  and 

commands  unequalled  views  of  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Scenery  of 
this  romantic  district.     Special  Boarding  arrangements. 

BUS  FROM  KESWICK  STATION,  6d. 

POSTING. 

MOUNTAIN  PONIES,  BOATS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

Postal  Address  :  "  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick." 

Telegraphic  :  "  Askew's  'Bus,  Keswick." 

W.  ASKEW,  Proprietor. 

TBS- 1 ©wii*  * §n rasoAyk 

( One  Mile  from  Keswick.) 

One  of  the  most  charmingly  situated  Private  Boarding 
and  Lodging  Houses  in  the  Lake  District.  Stands  in  its 
own  Grounds.  Commands  views  of  the  whole  of  Derwentwater, 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  the  Vale  of  Keswick,  and  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Ten  minutes'  walk  from  Crosthwaite  Church,  five 
from  the  Lake. 

Derwentwater  Hotel  'Bus  meets  the  trains  and  coaches  to  ana 
from  all  parts  in  connection  with  the  Tower. 

J.  CABTMELL,  Lessee. 

Postal  Address :  Portinscale,  Keswick. 

Telegraphic  Address :  Portinscale. 


BOATS.      PONTES 

LAWN   TEXNIS. 
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Close  to  the  Church. 

COACHES     TO    ALL     PARTS 
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Tariff   on  Application. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  7   P.HKP 


Conveyances  to  all  Parts  of  the  District. 

BILLIARDS,   BOATS,  &.C. 
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HOWTOWI     HOTEL. 

Postal  Address— POOLEY  BRIDGE,  PENRITH. 

Howtown  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  bay  at  the  end 
of  the  first  reach  of  Ullswater.  It  is  4  miles  from  Pooley  Bridge 
(nearest  Tel,  Off.),  6  from  Patterdale,  9  from  Penrith  Station,  5  from 
the  majestic  "High  Street,"  and  1 J  hours'  walk  from  Haweswater. 

Good  fishing  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Lake  close  by.  Pleasure 
boats  and  Guides.     Steam -yacht  calls  3  times  a  day  both  ways. 

Parties  taken  in  to  Board  and  Lodge  on  reasonable  terms. 
Mrs.  FARRER,  Proprietress. 

LOW  WOOD  HOTEL, 

WINDERMERE. 

ONE   OF   THE    OLDEST  ESTABLISHED   HOTELS 
IN   THE   LAKE   DISTRICT. 

Beautifully  situated  close  to,  and  overlooking,  the 
finest  expanse  of  Windermere  Lake,  with  the  loftiest 
cluster  of  English  mountains,  including  Scawfell,  Bow- 
fell,  the  Langdale  Pikes,  and  the  Coniston  Old  Man,  in 
the  background;  also  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  famous  Troutbeck  Koad  view  of  Windermere. 

Centrally  situated  for  excursions,  on  the  high  road 
from  Windermere  to  Keswick,  and  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  district. 

Steamboat  pier,  at  which  all  steamers  call,  opposite 
the  door.  Coaches  and  omnibuses  to  and  from  Winder- 
mere Station  (3  miles)  for  every  train. 

May,  1890. 

JOHN  LOGAN,  Proprietor. 
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RIGG'S  WINDERMERE  HOTEL, 

WZNDSRMERE, 

(Nearest  First  Class  Hotel  in  the  Lake  .District  to  the 
"  West  Coast"  route  to  Scotland.) 

At  this  establishment  Families  and  Tourists  will  meet  with 
every  accommodation.  The  Hotel  is  most  beautifully  situated  on 
an  eminence,  commanding  views  of  the  Lake,  Mountain,  and 
Landscape  Scenery,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Lake 
District ;  and  also  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  Windermere 
Railway  Station.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Private 
Drawing  Rooms,  also  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Postal  and 
Telegraph  arrangements  excellent.  Tariff,  with  full  information, 
forwarded  upon  application. 

The  Royal  Mail  Four-Horse  Stage  Coaches  run  from  this  Hotel 
and  the  Windermere  Railway  Station  daily  (Sundays  excepted), 
to  and  from  Ambleside,  Rydal,  Grasmere  Lake,  Grasmere,  Wyth- 
burn,  Thirlmere,  and  Keswick-on-Derwentwater.  For  times  of 
arrival  and  departure  see  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Time  Tables  at  all  their  Stations.  Private  Carriages  or  Omnibuses 
can  be  secured  to  meet  the  Trains  at  Windermere  to  convey 
families  to  other  parts  of  the  Lake  District. 

Tel.  Address  :  "  Rigg,  Hotel,  Windermere." 

May,  1890.  JOHN  RIGG,  Proprietor. 

WINDERMERE    HYDROPATHIC- 

The  only  Hydropathic  in  the  Lake  District. 

Affords  every  convenience  for  pleasure  and  health 
seekers.  Panoramic  Views  of  Lake,  Wood  and  Moun- 
tain.   Four-in-hand  Coaches  start  from  the  House  daily. 

The  largest  Dining  and  Drawing  Booms  in  the  dis- 
trict. Bedrooms  unusually  capacious  and  well  ventilated. 


Massage  and  Pumiline  preparations  in  connection  with 
Turkish  and  other  Baths. 

Illustrated  Prospectus.  Address  :     The  Manager. 


OLD    ENGLAND    HOTEL, 

FJWMSS-OI-WIOERMERE, 

(Telegraphic   Address:    "  Old  England,  Windermere.") 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  steamboat  pier. 


A  First-class  Hotel,  patronised  by  the  Nobility  and  best 
English  and  American  families. 

The  Grounds  extend  to  the  Lake,  with  private  Boat-Landings. 

Billiards,  Hot  and   Cold  Baths,  Lawn  Tennis,  A.C. 

Head    Quarters   of  the  Royal  Windermere    Yacht    Club. 

Four  in-Hand  Coaches   daily  throughout  the  season  to 

Coni&ton,  Keswick,  TJIlswater,  and  the  district 

generally. 

Omnibuses  attend  all  Trains  at  Windermere  Station  ;  also,  at 
the  steamboat  pier,  the  boats  from  Lake  Side  (terminus  of  the 
Midland  and  Furness  route)  and  Ambleside. 

TARIFF     ON     APPLICATION. 

Mrs.  RICHARDS,  Proprietress. 


BOWSBSS-OIT-WIBDBaMBRB, 

IS   THE   OLDEST   ESTABLISHED   HOTEL   IN   THE   LAKE 

DISTRICT. 
A    Coffee   Room   is    set   apart   for    Ladies    and  Parties. 

Coaches  to  all  parts  of  the  District. 
Private  Conveyances  of  every  Description 

Tel.  AddWess  :  "  Royal,  Bowness,  Windermere." 
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CROWN  HOTEL, 

BOWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. 


Delightfully   situated,  immediately   overlooking  the 
Lake.     Coaching  and  Posting  to  all  parts  daily. 

Omnibuses  and  Servants  attend  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 
Tariff  on   Application. 
F.    GAENETT,    Proprietress. 

Telegrams:  CROWN,    WINDERMERE. 

WASTWATER    HOTEL, 

WASDALC. 
GREATLY    ENLARGED. 


Postal  Address : — "  Wasdale,  Gosforth,  vi&  Carnforth. 

Situated  1  mile  above  the  head  of  the  famous  Wastwater,  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  cluster  of  mountains  in  England,  including 
Scawfell  Pike,  Scawfell,  Great  Gable,  and  the  Pillar,  and 
approached  by  the  most  romantic  pony-tracks  in  the  kingdom 
from  all  parts  of  the  Lake  District ;  also  by  road  from  Drigg 
(13  miles)  and  Seascale  stations  on  the  Furness  Railway.  Fire 
miles  by  pony-track  from  Boot  Station. 

Conveyances,   Guides,   and  Mountain  Ponies. 
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WI1TOERHEBE. 


{under  new  management}. 
Postal  Address :  "  near  Ulverston" ;  Telegraphic,  "Walker,  Hotel,  Newby  Bridge.' 

Opposite    Steamboat    Pier    and    Railway    Terminus 

(Furness  and  Midland). 

Fast  Swvice  of  Trains  from  all  parts  •  direct  from  St.  Pancras. 

COMMANDS  A  PINE  VIEW  UP  THE   LAKE. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  artistic  entrance  to  the  District. 

Boats.  Billiards.  Lawn   Tennis.  Good  Fishing. 

Taylor  B.  Walker,  Proprietor. 


To  open  for  the  1890  season. 

THE  "MORTAL  MAN," 

TROUTBECK,    WINDERMERE, 

3J   miles   from   Windermere   Station,   4   from   Ambleside, 
10  from  Ullswater. 

This  well-known  Inn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  converted 
into  a  comfortable 

TOURIST    HOTEL. 

It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Troutbeck  on  the  coach 
route  between  Windermere  and  Ullswater,  and  commands  a 
charming  view  of  the  Valley  and  Lake. 

Wm.  HAYTON,  Proprietor. 
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J.  HOLLAND,  House  Agent, 

fane  flip-  f  iltas,  loard  &  lodjgtojg  louses, 

EOWNESS-ON-WIMDESMEEE. 

JfitA  or  without  Attendance,  Linen  and  Plate. 

Elevated  Site,  Fine  Views  of  Lake  and   Mountains.    Terraced 

Gardens.    Three  minutes'  walk  to  the  Lake. 


^*rdara,  (Ko.  fonegal 
NESBITT    ARMS    HOTEL. 

The  above  Hotel,  having  been  rebuilt  and  furnished 
in  the  most  modern  style,  will  be  found  most  comfort- 
able for  Tourists  visiting  the  Donegal  Highlands. 

Splendid  Fishing:  and  Charming  Scenery  In  the 

Neighbourhood. 

TEEMS     MODERATE. 

TO*.  McNEIilS,  Proprietor, 


SfrriM. 


flRESHAM  HOTEL 


V    B  One   of   the  largest,    I^\ 

\^1  best  appointed,  and    I       A     JLJKL 

Dublin. 


appointed, 
most       comfortable 
Hotels  in  Ireland. 


SITUATED      ITT     SACKVILLE     STREET. 

Special  Dining  &  Drawing  Booms  for  Ladies  &  Families. 

Suites  of  Apartments.     First-class  Cuisine.    Moderate  Tariff. 

Sanitary  Certificate  from  Sir  Chas.  Cameron. 

djioitnemara,    JwlantL 

(Opened  1883.) 

RENVYLE    HOUSE    HOTEL, 

5  miles  from  Letterfrack ;  14  from  Clifden ;   32  from  Westport, 

Good  Sea  Bathing.  Grood  Seal  and  Mixed  Shooting.  G-ood  brown  Trout  and 
Sea  Fishing.  The  situation  of  this  Hotel  is  the  finest  in  the  country,  close  to 
the  Sea,  with  Sea  and  Mountain  Views,  delightful  in  Spring,  Summer  and 
Autumn  ;  it  is  mild  in  Winter,  though  there  are  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea, 
Benvyle  should  be  full  all  the  year. 

PONY  TRAPS,   CARS,   BOATS,   &.   POTTIES  ON  HIRE. 
Two  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds. 
The  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1887,  says :— "  At  Renvyle  is  perhaps  the 
purest  and  most  fragrant  air  iu  Ireland  or  the  British  Isles." 
"  One  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  British  Isles." — Star. 

"  We  hope  to  come  again,  and  shall  certainly  send  our  friends." — SYDNEY 
BUXTON",  Esq.,  M.P.,  15,  Eaton  Place,  London. 

TERMS  :  10s.  per  day;  £3.  per  week. 

Mrs.  BLAKE,  Eenvyle,  Letterfrack,  Galway. 

GIANT'S       CAUSEWAY. 

KAMA'S    1S1A1    HifllV 

lately  Renovated  and  Refitted  with  Bathrooms, 

Hot  and  Cold  Water,  two  large  Coffee  rooms,  two  Ladies' 

Drawing-rooms,  Private  Sitting-rooms. 

Breakfast  and  Luncheon  from  Is. ;  Dinner,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  Bed- 
room for  one  person,  2s. ;  for  two  occupying  one  room,  3s.  No 
charge  for  attendance.  Weekly  Terms  on  application  to  Mrs.  Kane. 

POSTIJTG     IX     All     ITS     BRANCHES 

At  the  lowest  Terms  to  Carrick-a-Rede  and  back,  on   daily  Car, 
2s.,  or  a  party;  same  Terms. 
This  hotel  is  opposition  to  Causeway  Hotel.     Car  and  Porter 
attend  all  trams  on  public  road. 
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Gl  ANJ'8   ICAUSEWAY. 


CAUSEWAY  HOTEL. 

The  only  Hotel  in  Ireland  which  is  lighted  with  Electric  Light. 
A  first-class  Hotel,  recently  enlarged,  and  replete  with  every  com- 
fort, with  Eeception  Boom,  Coffee  Room,  and  Public  Drawing 
Room,  and  accommodation  for  70  guests.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  overlooking  the  Atlantic,  and  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  far-famed  Giant's  Causeway, 

THE    ELECTRIC    TRAMWAY 

runs  from  Portrush  Railway  Station  direct  to  the  Hotel  Grounds 
a  distance  of  8  miles.  Everybody  should  travel  by  the  Electric 
Cars  (the  great  wonder  of  the  age),  and  stay  at  the  Causeway 
Hotel,  where  the  charges  will  be  found  moderate. 

Charming  Views,  Walks  and  Drives.    Asphalte 
and  Grass  Tennis  Courts. 

Refreshment  Kiosk  &  Electric  Holophote. 

GUIDES,  BOATS    AND    POSTING   AT    FIXED    CHARGES. 

Posta  and  Telegraph  Address—"  The   Manager,   Causeway   Hotel, 

Bushmills." 
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fttlarnej). 

GRAHAMS     HOTEL, 

USTEW    STREET 

(Near  POST  OFFICE,  opposite  PRESBYTEEIAN  CHAPEL). 

Tourists  visiting  Killarney  will  find  this  Hotel  clean,  comfortable, 
and  home-like.  .  '         _, 

Tariff,  Single  Bed,  ls.9d. ;  Doublets.    Dinners  2s.  6d. ;  Tea  Is. 

Our  own  Cars  run  daily  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  Muckross,  <fcc, 
and  our  own  Boats  ply  every  day  on  the  Lakes  with  parties  from 

the  Hotel.  „",.-.  ^ 

Write  for  Graham's  "  Programme  of  Tours  for  two  or  three 
days,  Post  Free.  Coupons  for  this  Hotel  can  be  obtained  at 
Gaze's  Dublin  Office. 


THE   ROYAL    BAY    VIEW    HOTEL, 

(TOURIST  AND  COMMERCIAL), 

HILLYBEGI,    Co.     DOIE^Al. 

Becently  erected  with  all  modern  improvements,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water,  Plunge  and  Shower  Baths. 

POSTING    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Good  Trout  Fishing  on  the  Lakes.     The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe 
for  Bathing,  Boating,  and  Fishing. 

Places   of  Interest  in  the  District. 

St: Catherine's  Well,  The  Lighthouse,  McSwine's  Bay,  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Niall  Mor  Tombstone,  Fintragh,  Caves  of  Muckross  Slieve  League  the  One 
Man's  Pass  and  Bunglass,  the  Martello  Towers,  Tor  Mor,  Glen  Gesh,andthe 
Oaves  of  Moghery. 
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KILLALOE,    CO.    CLARE. 

(One  of  Ireland's  brightest  beauty-spots.) 

GoodSalmoiD,  Peel    and  Trout  fishing;    Comfortable  Accom- 
modation with  moderate  charges  at  the 


~  1 

Within  a  few  hours  of  Dublin  by  direct  line. 

t  G°£dr»Tr0Uk  ^ike'  and  Perch  fi8hing  (free)  on  the  lovely 
Lough  Derg,  the  home  of  the  famous  Gillaroo  Trout.  May-fly 
fishing  with  natural  fly  attracts  many  regular  visitors  A 
'second  rise"  frequently  occurs  in  August.  Peel  fishing  is  at 
its  best  m  June  Visitors  have  the  privilege  of  some  excellent 
salmon  fishing  free.     No  other  Hotel  of  same  name 


IVUss  Hurley,  Proprietress. 


BETTWS-Y-COED. 

Tel.  Address  :  »  Oak,  Bettws-y-Coed." 
This  celebrated  Hotel  has  an  unrivalled  situation, 
and  is  very  suitable  as  a  centre  from  which  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  North  Wales  may  be  visited. 

Private  Road  to  Station. 


Omnibus  meets  all  Trains 


The  Coaches  for  Llanberis,    Beddgelert, 
Bangor,  &c  ,  start  daily  from  this  Hotel. 

Posting.   Lara  Tennis.    Billiards.   First-class  Stabling. 
EDWARD   PULLAN,  Proprietor. 
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BANGOR    FERRY. 

Bangor  is  the  best  centre  for  visiting  all  the  bett  •  scenery  in 
Snowdonia,  etc. 

The  position  of  the  Hotel  is  unrivalled,  standing  in  its  own 
extensive  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai  Straits,  overlooking 
the  famous  Tubular  and  Suspension  Bridges. 

OMMBUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AT  BANGOR  STATION. 

LAWN    TENNIS,    BOATS,    BILLIARDS,  POSTING,   &c. 
Tel.  Address  :  "  George  Hotel,  Bangor." 

W.  DIDLEY  DANCE,  Manager. 

JUNCTION  HOTEL,  near  CONWAY. 

Within  five  minutes' walk 
of  Conway  Costle,  im- 
mediately opposite  Llan- 
dudno Junction  Station 
and  within  ten  minutes' 
Train  to  Llandudno. 
Families,  Tourists,  and 
Commercial  Gentlemen 
will  find  every  comfort  at 
this  Hotel.  Charges  Mod- 
erate. Excellent  Coffee 
and  Private  Sitting 
Rooms.  With  good  view 
©f  Castle,  River,  and 
Town  of  Conway.     Posting. 


Choicest  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Cigars. 

C,  JONES,  Proprietress. 


THE 


MENAI     BRIDGE. 

First-rate  accommodation  and  reasonable  charges.  Omnibuses 
to  and  from  Bangor  Station  four  times  daily.  The  Packets  to 
and  from  Liverpool  land  passengers  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  hotel.  A  first-class  Billiard  Table.  Posting,  Sea  Bathing, 
Hot  and  Gold  Baths,  etc. 

Special  Winter  Tariff  on  application. 

G.  HUMPHREYS,  Proprietress. 
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ABSRFOYLE. 

BAILIE  NICOL  JARVIE  HOTEL. 

Tourists  and  Families  will  find  every  comfort  at  this  Hotel, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged.  It  is  situated  amidst  enchant- 
ing scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Forth,  at  the  Starting 
Point  of  the  New  Road  to  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  over 
which  Coaches  are  run  daily  during  the  summer.  Boats  on 
Loch  Ard  and  Loch  Chon  for  Fishing  and  Pleasure  Parties. 
Tennis  Lawn. 

Railway  Station,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  within  two  minutes 
walk  of  the  Hotel. 

POSTING    IN    ALL     ITS    BEANGHES. 

JAMES  BX. AIR,— Proprietor. 

BX.AX8.      ATHOLE. 

ATHOLE  ARMS  HOTEL 

(ADJOINING     THE     STATION). 


Tel.  Address  :  "  Hotel,  Blairathole.: 


Now  one  of  the  largest  and  best-appointed  Hotels  in 
the  Highlands.  Situation  unrivalled  as  a  central  point 
from  which  to  visit  the  scenery  of  the  Perthshire 
Highlands,  such  as  Killiecrankie,  the  Queen's  View  of 
Loch  Tummel,  Lochs  Tay  and  Kannoch,  Glen  Tilt 
and  Braemar,  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  Garry,  Tummel  and 
Fender,  Dunkeld,  &c. 

This  is  also  the  most  convenient  resting  place  for 
breaking  the  long  railway  journey  to  and  from  the 
North  of  Scotland. 

Posting  Department  extensive  and  complete.  Guides 
and  Ponies  for  Braemar  or  Mountain  Excursions. 

D.  Macdonald  &  Sons, 

Proprietor. 
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BRAEMAR. 


THE 


INYERCAULD  ARMS, 

In  connection  with  the  Invercauld  Arms  Hotel,  Ballater. 
THE    FINEST    HOTEL    SITUATION    IN 

SCOTLAND. 

Recently  He-erected  after  Plans  by  J.  T.  Wimperis,   Esq.y 
Sackville  Street,  London. 


Magnificent  Dining  Hall, 

Elegant  Ladies'  Drawing  Room, 

AND 

Numerous  Suites  of  Apartments. 


POSTING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
By  appointment  Posting  Master  to   the   Queen. 


Coaches    during*    the    Season    to 
Blairgowrie,     Dunkeld,     anil     Ballater. 


EXCELLENT    SALMON    FISHING 

la  connection  with  the  Hotel. 
Letters  and  Telegram*  punctually  attended  to. 

Tel,  Address:  "Invercauld  Arms,  Braemar." 

A.  McGREG0R. 


l&rottftnd. 
FISHER'S 


HOTEL, 


Under  tne  Patronage  of  the  Royal  Family. 


ME.  FISHER  begs  to  state  that  the  additions  and  alterations  to  this  large 
first-class  Establishment  are  now  completed;  ani,  having  been  re- 
decorated and  refurnished  in  an  elegant  style,  it  will  be  found  equal  to  any  in 
the  North  of  Scotland.  A  Large  and  Elegant  Dining  Saloon,  with  Ladies* 
Drawing  Room  (en  suite).  Private  suites  of  Apartments,  and  Spacious  Billiard 
and  Smoking  Saloon. 

The  only  Coach  for  BrAEMAr  and  BALMORAL,  via  BLAIRGOWRIE,  starts 
from  the  Hotel,  where  seats  for  the  above  cam.  only  be  secured.  Telegrams  for 
Apartments,  Coach  Srats,  or  carriages  punctually  attended  to.  Omnibuses 
from  the  Hotel  attend  the  different  Trains. 

LAUREN80N  &  CO., 

P^aimjattur^  nf  Jutland  <taifa 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

LERWICK. 
TO    TOURISTS. 

House  of  West  Kail  and  Lodge  of  Houllmawater 

TO   LET  during  summer. 

West  Hall  House  is  about  1J  miles  distant  from  Lerwick,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  a  beautiful  white  sea-beach,  thus  forming  a 
nice  quiet  seaside  resort. 

Houllmawater  Lodge  is  situated  about  20  miles  from  Lerwick 
on  the  road  to  Walls,  and  is  closely  surrounded  with  a  number  of 
good  fishing  lochs.  It  has  3  rooms  furnished  and  should  make 
an  excellent  resort  for  a  small  party  during  the  summer  months. 

Terms  very  moderate. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

GANSON  BBOTHEKS,  Lerwick. 
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BDHSTBTJItaH. 

Nearly  opposite 
the  General  Post 
Office,  and  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk 
from  General 
Railway  Termi- 
nus. 

Special  terms 
for  board  during 
Winter  Months. 

DARLING'S 
REGENT    TEMPERANCE:    HOTEL, 

20.  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PRINCES  STREET. 
THE 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL  FOR  FAMILIES  &  GENTLEMEN. 

100,   PRINCES  STREET, 

OPPOSITE   THE   CASTLE. 

A.  M.  Til  I  EM,  Proprietor. 
BADDELEY'S  Map  of  Loch  Lomond,  Trossachs,  etc., 

By    BARTHOLOMEW. 

Half- inch  to  the  mile,  6d. ;  by  Post,  6Jd. 

London :  — Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  SohO  Square,  W 
Glasgow: — T.  Murray  &  Son. 
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WATERLOO  HOTEL, 

EDINBURGH. 

J.  GRIEVE,  Proprietor. 

EDINBURGH. 


m 


Adjoining  the  WAVERLEY  STATION.17|2£ 


Bed  and  Attendance  from  2».  6d.     Tariff  equally  moderate. 
JOHN  MACPHERSON,  Proprietor,   j 
NOTE.— Within  10  minutes  of  Exhibition  grounds. 
No  Spirituous  Liquors. 
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(Minlmrgfr. 

LON  DON~~ HOTEL, 

ST.    ANDEEW    SQUARE. 

_  Visitors  to  the  International  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion will  find  this  hotel  most  convenient.  It  is  very 
central,  quiet  and  comfortable. 

Wines  and  Cuisine  excellent, 

CHARGES    MODERATE. 

J.  J.  MEPHIUS,  Proprietor. 

BOXBURGHE    HOTEL, 

CHARLOTTE  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

In  connection  with  the  above  is  Christie's  Private  Hotel. 

Apartments  en  suite,  and  Board  on  moderate  terms. 

J.  CHRISTIE,  Proprietor. 


(Edinburgh* 


104  to  106,   PRINCES   STREET 

(Facing    the    Castle   and   Princes    Gardens). 

THE   FINEST    SITE   IN   EDINBURGH. 

ENGLISH  MANAGEMENT. 

GEO.    £XiX.ZS,   Proprietor. 

4 
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1 


GLASGOW. 

PHILP'S  COCKBDRN  HOTEL, 


141,    BATH     STREET. 


PAS8ENCER 
ELEVATOR. 


BILLIARD 
ROOMS. 


Turkish 
ft  other  Baths. 


100  Rooms. 

High  Class 

Temperance 

House. 

Bed  and 
Attendance 
from  2s.  6d. 


NOTICE— As  the  Proprietor  does  not  fee  the  Cabmen,  intending  Visitors  will 
please  to  see  that  they  are  at  "  Philp's  Hotel,  141,  Bath  St.,"  before 
paying  fare. 

In  connection  with 

PHILP'S    COCKBURN    HOUSE, 

6,  MONTAGUE  PLACE,  RUSSELL  SQUARE, 
LOSBOl 

TO    TOURISTS,    ANGLERS,    AND    ARTISTS. 

rats  «&iK*n&i€  aeni,- 

CAMICH,  STRATHGLASS,  N.B. 

This  Holel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Cannich,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  Glens  in  Scotland;  is  under  New  Management,  and  has  recently 
undergone  thorough  repair,  newly  furnished  throughout,  and  a  fresh  supply  ol 
water  by  gravitation  added.  Parties  patronising  this  bouse  will  receive  every 
attention  and  comfort,  with  cleanliness  and  moderate  charges. 

New  Circular  Route.— Can  be  approached  from  Inverness  by  train  to 
Beauly  and  drive  of  seventeen  miles  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  North,  passing 
Beaufort  Castle,  Palls  of  Kilmorack,  The  Druim,  Eilean  Aigas,  and  Erchless 
Casile)  ;  or,  by  steamer  from  Inverness,  Banavie,  or  Oban  to  Temple  Pier,  Loch 
Ness,  thence  a  drive  of  fourteen  miles  through  Glenurquhart  and  Corremonie. 
This  route  forms  a  Circular  Tour  unequalled  in  the  Highlands. 
Splendid  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  for  2  miles  on  the  River  Cannich.  FamilUt 
and  Gentlemen  boarded  by  the  week.    Posting. 

JOHN  MACPHEKSON,  Proprietor. 
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Jutland. 


STBOME     FERRY. 

This  Hotel,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  easy  of  access  by  daily  steamer  Jrom  Oban, 
and  quite  near  the  island  of  Skye.    The  scenery  all  round  is  magnificent. 

The  Hotel  is  one  of  the  most  corn  for  table  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  is 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  lessee.  The  Bedrooms  are  large, 
airy.,  and  comfortable,  and  the  Coffee  Room  affords  excellent  accommodation. 
The  cooking  is  good,  and  the  Wines  and  Spirits  have  been  selected  with  great 
care.  Gentlempn  staying  at  the  GLENELG  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of 
SALMON  and  SEA-TROUT  FISHING  FREE  on  the  Glenclg  River;  also 
GROUSE,  BLACK  GAME,  and  HARE  SHOOTING,  by  the  week  or  month,  at 
a  Moderate  Charge.  The  Sea  Fishing  is  about  the  best  on  the  West  Coast. 
Boats  and  Boatmen.      Billiards.     Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths. 

Among  places  of  interest  near  are  The   Pictish   Towers  of  Glenbeg,  Cup 
Marked  Stones.  Glenbeg  Water  Fad-,  Lo--h  Duich,  Loch  Hourn,  Glenshiel,  Falls 
of  Glomach,  Shiel  Hotel,  &c.     Telegraphic  Address,  '  Glenelg  Hotel,  Lochalsh.' 
DONALD    MACDONALD    MACKINTOSH,    Lessee. 

WAVERLEY  HOTEL,  INVERNESS. 

Unsurpassed 

f  ^^^^Sdi^^to^^^^     Combined 

for       JH  p^^iJMP'! 

Situation  V  -  V.  ^    Wlth 

,,  Moderate 
and        


Comfort 


Charges. 


One  Minute's  walk  from  the  Eailway  Station. 

Porter  of  the  Hotel  attends  all  Trains, 

And  an  Omnibus  runs  in  connection  with  the  Caledonian  . 
Canal  Steamers. 

D.    DAVIDSON, 

PROPRIETOR, 
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ROYAL  HOTEL, 

INVERNESS. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  above  Hotel  can  with  con- 
fidence solicit  the  patronage  of  all  those  visiting  the 
Capital  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Royal  is  conveniently  situated,  and  is  the  only 
one  immediately  opposite,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Railway  Station  entrance. 

The  Public  Booms,  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  and 
Bedrooms  are  large,  lofty,  and  furnished  throughout  in 
the  handsomest  manner  possible,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  this  Hotel  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  quietest  and  most  comfortable  in  Scotland. 


Bed   and   Attendance   from   3/-. 

TARIFF  EQUALLY  MODERATE. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  DAILY. 


The  Hotel  Porters  await  the  arrival  of  all  trains. 
An  Omnibus  attends  all  the  Canal  Steamers. 

J.  S.  CHRISTIE, 

Proprietor. 
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J?tttt»ttd. 


1 1ST  YE  IRIN"  JE  SS. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

THE  ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL  FACING  THE 
RI^ER  AND  CASTLE. 


„^f 


S 


Parties  boarded  by  the  week  on  Special  Terms. 
The  Nearest  Hotel  to  Canal  Steamers. 

JOHN  BLACK. 
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(Under  the  same  Management  as  the  Dalmally  Hotel,  Loch  Axoe.) 
This  large  and  magnificently  situated  Hotel,  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Cruachaa,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
Loch  Awe,  with  its  beautiful  islands,  and  Kilchurn  Castle,  has 
been  fitted  up  with  all  the  most  modern  improvements.  The  Loch 
Awe  Station  of  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway,  and  the  Pier 
which  forms  the  terminus  of  all  the  steamer  routes,  adjoin  the 
grounds. 

The  Hotel  Steamer  "  COUNTESS  OF  BREAD ALBANE"  sails 
daily  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  drives  through  the  Pass 
of  Melfort  and  Glen  Nant,  and  also  to  the  Falls  of  Cruachan 
in  the  Pass  of  Brander. 

Splendid  Saloon  Steamer  "  Mona  "  on  Hire  with 
Excursion  Parties 

Numerous  Daily  Excursions  of  Great  Interest  and  Beauty. 

Special  arrangements  made  with  families  and  large  parties.     Boats 

and  boatmen  in  attendance. 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing-  on  the  Loch,  Free. 

Address:— D.  FRASER,  Loch  Awe  Hotel,  Loch  Awe. 

JalA 

(connected  by  Telephone  loith  Loch  Awe  Hotel,  2%m.  distant), 
is  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Orchy,  half-a-mile  from  Dalmally 
Station.  It  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  a  handsome  Dining 
Hall  has  been  added. 

THE  CHALET.-  On  a  fine  site  close  to  the  Hotel  there  is 
erected  a  commodious  Villa,  which  is  used  in  connection* with  the 
Hotel,  and  where  families  can  enjoy  all  the  privacy  of  a  home. 

The  Dalmally,  Lochlomond  (Tarbet),   and  Inveraray  Coaches 

arrive  at,  and  depart  from  this  Hotel  daily,  and   Tourists  are 

booked  to  Dalmally  by  the  splendid  Steamer  "  Lord  of  the  Isles. " 

lAWnr   tenets. 

The  Salmon-fishing  in  the  Orchy,  free  to  visitors  at -the  Hotel, 
is  amongst  the  best  near  the  West  Coast. 

The  following  is  a  favourite  route  to  the  Highlands  :  Train  to 
Greenock  or  Gourock  ;  steamer  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  to  Inveraray ; 
coach  to  Dalmally ;  train  to  Oban. 

Tourists  will  find  the  above  Hotels  most  convenient  for  breaking 
the  journey  to  and  from  Oban  and  the  Western  Highlands,  and 
most  desirable  starting-places  for  the  excursions  to  Staffa  and  Iona, 
Glencoe,  Loch  Etive,  Inveraray,  Loch  Awe,  Falls  of  Orchy,  &c, 
all  of  which  can  be  made  in  a  day. 

D.  FRASER,  Proprietor. 


Jutland. 


PORTSONACHAN  HOTEL, 


LOCH    AWE. 


The  proprietor  of  this  well-known  and  favourite  Hotel  has  had 
it  enlarged,  and  it  now  contains  spacious  Dining  Room,  Smoking 
Room,  Drawing  Room,  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  and  superior 
Bedroom  accommodation. 

The  Hotel  is  delightfully  situated,  commanding  views  of  Lake 
and  Mountain  Scenery  which  are  unsurpassed  in  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

Its  Position  is  also  very  central,  and  many  places  of  interest 
can  be  visited  daily,  including  Oban,  Inveraray,  Loch  Etive  Head, 
Falls  of  Bla'rgour,  Ford,  and  the  Pass  of  Brander.  All  the 
steamers  on  the  Lake  call  at  the  Hotel  Pier,  and  the  Hotel 
Steamer,  besides  visiting  the  various  places  of  interest  on  the 
Loch,  plies  three  times  daily  to  and  from  Loch  Awe  Station  in 
connection  with  trains  from  Oban  and  the  South  (see  Time-table 
below).  The  Hotel  can  also  be  visited  from  Oban  by  the  beautiful 
new  route  through  Glen-Nant,  originated  by  the  proprietor. 

The  Fishing  on  Loch  Awe  is  free,  as  also  on  several  Hill  Lakes, 
and  first-class  boats  and  experienced  boatmen  are  reserved  for  the 
use  of  visitors.  For  fishing  in  connection  with  this  hotel,  see 
Sportsman's  Guide,  1890. 

A  Post  Office  and  a  Telegraph  Office  have  now  been  established 
in  the  Hotel,  and  letters  are  received  and  despatched  three 
times  daily  during  the  season. 

Letters  and  Telegrams  receive  prompt  attention. 


Postal  Address  : — 

PORTSONACHAN  HOTEL, 

LOCHAWE, 
PORTSONACHAN,  ARGYLLSHIRE,  NJB 


Telegraphic  Address  : — 

CAMERQN,  PORTSONACHAN. 


STEAMER    SAILINGS. 

HOTEL     TARIFF. 

Approximate. 

Breakfast    2/6 

("  Kilchurn  Castle.") 

Lunch,  from      1/0 

Leave                      Leave 

Dinner        3/6 

ortsonachan.     Lochawe  Station. 

Tea  (plain) 1/6 

*8.0    a.m.             |9.30  a.m. 

Bedroom,  from 2/6 

12.40  p.m.              1.50  p.m. 

Attendance 1/6 

4.0    p.m.              5.20  p.m. 

Fishing  boat... per  day     1/6 

THOMAS  CAMERON,  Proprietor. 


*Up  to  1st  July,  10  a.m. 


f  Up  to  1st  Ju'y,  11.30  a.m. 
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Free  Troul,  Salmon,  &  Saimo-Ferox  Fishing  on  Loch  Awe. 
NORTH  PORTSONACHAN. 

First-Class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Anglers,  close  to  Loci)  Awe  at  Portsonacban, 
hali'-an-hour's  sail  from  Loch  Awe  Station,  and  one  hoar's  drive  from  Tayimilt 
Sfctviioir.  Replete  with  every  convenience.  Is  the  nearest  First-Class  Hotel  to 
loch  Awe,  Loch  Avich,  Loch  Naiit,  and  ten  other  Hill  Lochs,  all  Free  to 
Visitors  and  mostly  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
stocked  with  Loch  Leven  Trout  and  can  only  be  fished  by  staying  at  tlds  Hotel. 
All  Steamers  call  at  the  Hotel  Pier.  A  coach  in  connection*  with  the  steamer, 
'Countess of  Breadalbane,"  leaves  the  Hotel  daily  in  the  season,  running  through 
Grloi  Xant.  Passengers  booked  for  Tayimilt,"  Oban,  Head  of  Loch  Etive  and 
Loch  Awe  via  Pass  of  Brander. 
Baths.     Cwood  Boats.    Best  Fishing  Tackle.    Past  Horses. 

Families  Boarded.       Lawn  Tennis- 

Telegraphic  Address  :  'Taycreggan,  Portsonachau,  ^  tn. 

A,  &  A.  MUtfRO. 

f  11  f  illlf  H0THL, 

LOCH    LOMOND, 

Has  recently  undergone  considerable  alterations  with  extensive 
additions,  and  commands  the  best  view  of  Ben  Lomond. 

Coaches    to    and  from   Inverary,    Loch   Awe,  and 

Oban  daily. 

BOARDING    ON   MODERATE    T^RMS. 

Small  Boats  on  the  Lake.     Fishing"  free. 

Telegraphic  Address: — Tarbet  Hotel,  Lochlomond. 

A,  H,  MACPHERSON,  Proprietoi. 

MOULIN     HOTEL,    PITLOCHRY, 

One  mile  from  and  150  feet  above 

PITJLOOHBY   ST-A.TI03ST. 

Enlarged  and  Refurnished. 

BATH     ROOM.         POSTING. 
Beautiful    Situation.       Invigorating    Air. 

Reduced  Terms  till  August  1st. 

Mrs.  ZUcUXARMXH,  Proprietress. 
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JMtenA. 


BOYD'S  PRINTIM  OFFICE, 

54,  56,  &  58,  &EORGE  STREET. 
The  Leading  Establishment  in  the  Highlands, 

for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  Books,  Stationery,  Fancy 

Goods,    Charts,    Maps,    Guide    Books,    Photographs, 

Artists'  Drawing  Materials,  &c,  &c. 

CHEAP  ALBUM  OF  BONA-FIDE  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

In  Scarlet  and  Gold  Binding, 

Contains  12  views  for  1/-;   Size,  4£x3  inches. 

2  of  Oban  1  Sunset  from  Oban  (or  Shepherd's  Hat),  Dunollie^ 

Dunstaffnage  and  Gylen  Castles;  Blairgour  Fall ;  Kilchurn  Castle, 

Lochawe;  Brander  and  Melfort  Passes;  Iona  Cathedral; 

Fingal's  Cave,  Staffa. 

Visitors    should  purchase  Boyd's 
Shilling-  Guide  to  Oban  and   Neighbourhood, 

by 

M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  Editor  of  "  Thorough  Guide  "  Series. 

Plan  of  Oban  and  4  Maps  by  Bartholomew. 

Post  Free. 

Monthly  Time  Table  and  Diary,  Id. 
Aijent    for  Houses  and  Apartments  to  let  in    Oban  and 

West  Highlands.     Printed  Lists  on  application. 
Villa    on    Isle    of  Kerrera,  opposite    Oban,    to     let. 

CIRCULATING    LIBRARY. 

THOMAS     BOYD, 

jprintcit,  publisher,  Job  killer, 

(Facing   the  Bay.) 


Jtarttaiul. 


Great  Western  Hotel, 

OBAN. 


LARGEST    AND    LEADING    HOTEL    IN    THE 
WEST    HIGHLANDS. 


D^autifluttg  situated  on  tlt^  (jfejjtanad^ 

Close  to  the   Pier 

and 

within  five  minutts'  walk  of  the  Railway  Statior. 


An  Omnibus  conveys  visitors  to  and  from  the 
hotel  free  of  charge. 


-OZBJLIET- 


JLlt 


(First-Class,     Neiv  Management.) 

Beautifully  situated  close  to  Bail  way  Station  and  Steamboat 
Pier,  commanding  splendid  views  of  marine  and  mountain 
scenery.  Every  Home  Comfort.  Moderate  Charges.  Billiards. 
Ladies'  Drawing  Boom.  Private  Parlours.  Boarding  by 
arrangement.    Trout  and  Salmon  Augling. 

JOHN*    McKENZIF,    Proprietor. 

(From  Trosmchs  Hotel). 
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KING'S  ARMS  HOTEL. 

This  old-established  Hotel  has  just  been  Rebuilt  and  Enlarged. 

Has  a  commanding  Sea  View ;    is    adjacent   to  the  Railway    Station    and 

Steamboat  Wharf  ;  and  possesses  home  comforts,  combined  with 

Moderate  Charges. 

Ladies'  Drawing  Room.     Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Bath  Rooms. 

Parties  Boarded  on  moderate  terms. 
Table  d'Hote  Bally. 

Boots  waits  the  arrival  of  Trains  and  Steamers. 
Bus  not  necessary.      C.T.G.  Headquarters. 

ALEXANDER  M'TAVISH,  Proprietor. 

ST.   FILLANS. 

DRDMMOND  ARMS  HOTEL, 

ST.   FILLANS,    BY   CBX2FF. 

This  commodious  Hotel,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Lochearn,  is  well  adapted  for  Families  and 
Tourists. 

St.  Fillans  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places  to  be  met 
with  anywhere. 

BOATS    FOR    FISHING 

AND 

CARRIAGES  FOR  HIRE. 

Caledonian   Coaches    pass   daily   during  the 
summer  months. 

Telegraphic  Address  : — Davie,  St.  Fillans. 

A.  DAVIE. 


;iLiELFiie  **  LacitiLPiEAi. 


Daily  communication  between  GLASGOW  and  HERE  by  Steamer  Via  Ardrishaig^thence  Coach* 
or  by  Rail  to  Oba^thence  Coach. 

Trout  Fishing  Boats  kept  &  Steady  Boatmen.  Telegraphic  Office.  Kilmartin.  14-  Miles 

luncheon  &  Tea  always  reach/on  arrival  of  Coaches  from  Oban  tloCh-Aw.  I  Telegrams  by  Post  Daily  at  3  P.  M. 

PASS   OP  MELFORT,   near   OBAN. 

FIRST-CLASS     TROUT      FISHING. 

Season — 1st  of  April  to  end  of  September. 

Gentlemen  residing  at  Cuilfail  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  several 
first-rate  Lochs,  some  of  which  are  annually  stocked  by  the  Hotel-keeper  with 
the  famous  Loch  Leven  and  Fontinalis,  or  Great  American  Brook  Trout,  from 
the  How'eton  Fishery,  StirliDg,  which  has  greatly  improved  the  Trout  fishing 
Mr.  M'Fadyen  has  boats  and  steady  boatmen  for  the  use  of  Anglers.  Ther  is 
excellent  Deep-Sea  Fishing,  and  delightful  Sea  Bathing.  The  scenery  around 
is  magnificent.  The  famous  Pass  of  Melfort,  which  is  very  grand,  iswithin  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hotel ;  altogether  a  very  healthy,  charming  place. 

A  handsome  new  Billiard  Room  (30  ft  by  22  ft.)  has  this  SpriDg  been  added' 
to  the  Hotel,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  old  Billiard  Room  having  been  converted 
into  Bedrooms. 

Lawn  Tennis,  Hot  and   Cold  Baths,  and  all  conveniences  connected  with  Hotels. 

Families  can  be  boarded  by  the  Week  or  Month. 

POSTAL   DELIVERY   DAILY. 

Gentlemen  should  write  beforehand  so  as  to  secure  rooms. 

Luncheons  always  ready  on  arrival  of  Coaches  to  and  from  Oban,  Ford,  and 
Loch  Awe. 

CHARGES     STRICTLY     MODERATE. 

POSTING  IN  ALL  ITS   BRANCHES. 
ROUTE  : — Per  Caledonian  Railway  to  Oban,  thence  per  Coach  daily  :  or  by 
Steamer  'Columba'  from  Glasgow,  Greeaock  or  Gourock  to  Ardrishaig,  thence 
per  Royal  Mail  Coach  daily,  through  magnificent  Highland  Scenery. 

Address  :-JOHJi     mfadyen,    Cnilfail    Hotel,  Kilmelford, 
Argyllshire,  N.B.      Telegraph  Office  :— KILMARTIN,  N.B. 
Telegrams  by  Post  daily  at  3  p.m.,  14  miles. 


Gl 


PH  I  LP'S 

GLENBURN  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

ROTHESAY, 

Recently  Purchased  from  the  Representatives  of  the  late 

Dr.  PATERSON  by  Mr.  A.  PHILP,  of  the  COCKBURN  HOTELS 

EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW. 

Rothesay,  with  its  lovely  Bay,  is  already  famous  as  a  Winter, 
and  Spring  Residence  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  east  winds,  so 
prevalent  iu  this  country.  Mr.  Philp,  being  sole  proprietor,  and 
unfettered  by  colleagues,  as  in  most  similar  Establishments 
managed  by  Limited  Companies,  will  be  always  anxious  to  adopt 
any  improvement  calculated  to  secure  the  greater  Comfort  and 
Enjoyment  of  the  Visitors  to  Glenburn.  He  will  also  bring  to  bear 
in  the  Management  and  General  Arrangement  of  the  Establishment 
his  long  and  successful  experience  in  providicg  for  the  Travelling 

Public. 
Resident  Physician — Dr.  PHILP,  formerly  of  the  Conishead  Priory. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  "  The  Manager,"  or  at 
PHILFS  COCKBURN  HOTEL,  141,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
Also  at  the  well-known 
COCKBURN     HOTEL,     EDINBURGH. 
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ISLE    OF    SKYE. 


The  best  starting  place  for  the  Cuchullins,  Loch  Scavaig,  and 
Loch  Coruisk,  which  are  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  ap- 
pro iched  from  the  sea. 

Good  Sea,  Eiver,  and  Loch  fishing ;  also  Boats  free  of  charge. 
Parties  boarded  at  moderate  terms.  All  Steamers  between  Oban, 
Strome  Ferry,  Portree,  Gairloch,  Stornoway,  &c,  call  here  daily. 
POSTING.  POST   AND   TELEGRAPH    OFFICE. 

J.  ROSS,  Lessee. 

KYLEAKIN    HOTEL. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  Sound  of  Skye,  amongst  some  of 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  is  a  suitable  starting- 
point  for  the  Cuchullins  and  other  parts  of  Skye.  One  of  Mr. 
David  Macbrayne's  swift  line  of  Steamers  caHs  daily  during  the 
Season,  either  going  or  returning  between  Oban  and  Gairloch, 
Ross-shire;  also  "Claymore"  or  "Clansman,"  twice  a  week 
between  Glasgow  and  Stornoway. 

Good  Fishing  and  very  suitable  Bathing  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Often  frequented  by  Artists.  Every  attention  given  to  Sportsmen, 
Tourists,  &c. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Airs.  TURNER,   Lessee. 

SLIGACHAN     HOTEL. 

NEAREST  HOUSE  TO  LOCH  CORUISK, 

Beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Coolin  HilJs.     Parties 

living  in  the  hotel  have  the  privilege  of  good  Sea- Trout  Fishing 

on  the  river  Sligachan  ;  also  good  Loch  and  Sea  Fishing. 

BOATS    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 

BOATMEN,  4*.  per  Day. 

Parties  landing  at  Coruisk  can  have  Ponies  or  Guides  sent  to 

meet  them  at  Camasunary,  or  the  hill  abeve  Coruisk,  by  sending 

letter  or  telegram  addressed    "  Sligachan,   via   Portree,  per 

post"  the  day  previous.    Posting. 

W.  SHARP,  Lessee. 


G3 
THE 


GRAND  HOTEL, 

LERWICK. 

Under  new  management. 


This  large  first-class  Hotel  is  now  open  under 
entirely  new  management,  and  will  be  found  by 
Tourists  and  others  visiting  Shetland  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  best  appointed  Hotels  in  the  North. 

Large  and  Spacious  Coffee  Room. 

SPLENDID    BILLIARD    ROOM. 

PRIVATE    PARLOURS. 

Hot    and    Cold    Baths. 

BOATING.         FISHING.        SEA    BATHING. 


Address :— THE    MANAGER. 

V  Telegrams  to  GRAND  HOTEL,  LERWICK. 


SPA    HOTEL, 

STRATHPEFFER,   N.B. 


The    Oldest    Established    and    Leading    Hotel. 

RECENTLY     ENLARGED. 

Replete  with  every  Comfort. 

jp=3|  Best   Situation  (400  feet  above  sea-level). 

Magnificent  Dining  Boom,    Drawing  Boom,   Conservato.ies, 

^Library,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Booms,  &c. 

Bowling  and  Tennis  Greens. 
LADIES'  AND    GENTLEMEN'S    BATHROOM*. 

DOUCHE     ROOM. 

Excellent  Salmon  Angling,  also  Trout-fishing  in  several  Lochs. 
TEBMS     MODEBATE. 

A.    WALLACE,   PBOPBIETOB. 
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